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HOW SOUTHERN PINE FARES UNDER ASSOCIATION CARE. 


[By J. E. Rhodes, of New Orleans, La.*] 


The work of the association in detail has been placed before you 
in the Service Bulletin and in the circulars which have been issued. 
If you follow those closely you will be very well informed on what 
has been done. At this time I shall refer briefly to the more 
important activities of the association. 

The board of directors holds monthly meetings, and the directors 
are ‘‘on the job’’ all the time and are very much interested in the 
work. The organization was conceived primarily for the purpose 
of promoting interest in yellow pine by advertising, and we shall 
have a report by the advertising committee. Mr. Schott, the 
advertising manager of the association, has rendered a splendid 
service, and will explain to you in detail more or less what is 
illustrated by these charts which we have here for your information. 

The trade extension committee is headed by W. H. Sullivan, 
of Bogalusa, La., and he will make a report to you concerning the 
activities of that committee. Mr. Sullivan gives his personal 
and close attention to this work. The committee has been in ses- 
sion the last two days with the representatives of the creosoting 
plants, treating paving blocks. Mr. Sullivan will probably have 
something to present to you in that connection. 

The work of the trade extension department includes our pav- 
ing propaganda, which is in charge of Mr. Hamilton, our paving 
engineer. It might be of interest if I relate briefly at this time the 
general plan in relation to our paving campaign. The association 
can not undertake campaigns in all of the cities and towns in 
which paving is proposed, simply because our means are too lim- 
ited. It would require a million dollars. We have received several 
requests from manufacturers to advertise wood paving in their 
respective towns, but we regret that this is impossible, because we 
are confining our advertising to those places in which paving is 
imminent and where the best results can be secured. The situa- 
tion in Kansas City was well taken care of and the association 
ean take credit for having secured a good amount of block paving 
in that city. We also can take credit for considerable paving laid 
in several southern cities, and we are just now in the midst of a 


campaign in New Orleans. The city of New Orleans has appro- 


priated one and one-half millions of dollars for paving and the 


contracts will be let within the next few weeks. The town is filling 


up with representatives of competitive paving, but at the present 
time the city officials seem to favor wood block pavement. There 
will be some difference in price. We shall have to conduct a cam- 
paign, by advertising and other means, to educate the people that 
wood block is worth the difference. 
In connection with the general trade extension propaganda I 
might say that under the direction of the committee we sent a let- 
ter to all of the county officials, drainage boards and other public 
bodies in all of the southern States in which we have members, 
appealing to them to support home industries by purchasing yellow 
pine and save the money which they are sending out of their com- 
munities for culverts made of corrugated iron, and for cement for 
the many uses to which it is put. We sent out about 3,500 of these 
letters personally addressed, and we have had very encouraging 
responses. The majority of the officials replied to the effect that 
they are very willing to recognize the importance of the lumber 
industry of the South. Similarly we sent a letter to the purchasing 
agents of the railroads of the country, stating among other things 


* Report of secretary-manager before mass meeting of Southern Pine Association 
subscribers at Chicago, July 14. 


that we have an inspection department at their service, and that we 
believe it will be to the interest of the southern roads to encourage 
the use of yellow pine, and we have received very encouraging re- 
plies from them. We suggested that the purchasing agents send 
to the secretary of the association schedules of the material they 
want to purchase. Some said that they would do that, but others 
would not. In this connection we have had four requests for the 
services of our inspectors, one from an eastern line desiring that 
the work of their own timber inspector be reviewed by our repre- 
sentative. We sent our chief inspector to this road. He spent about 
two weeks with the purchasing agent and the chief timber inspector. 
We have also called the attention of the lines to the advantage 
and good policy of specifying yellow pine, and we have had very 
favorable responses from them. I believe that we have ‘‘switched,”’ 
if I may use that term, from other woods to yellow pine at least 
seventy-five million to eighty million feet ; specifications that were 
out, specifying other woods, have been changed to read **vellow 
pine.’’ We have asked the subseribers of the association to call the 
attention of merchants in various towns to the faet that goods 
should be shipped to them in yellow pine boxes. It is rather sur- 
prising that we have furnished over 500 rubber stamps reading 
‘*These goods must be shipped in wooden boxes,’’ which the local 
merchants are putting on orders they send to jobbers. Of course 
that is a minor detail, but in the opinion of the trade extension 
department it is producing good results. In that connection we 
are cooperating with the National Box Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Masters, chairman of the executive committee of the Box Manu- 
facturers’ association, is expected to be with us today. We have 
asked him to state what the possibilities are for increasing the use 
of yellow pine for boxes. The statements that he will make will 
probably surprise you. 

Another item of the work of the trade extension committee is 
its suggestion, approved by the board of directors, to offer one 
hundred dollars for every practical suggestion of a new use for 
yellow pine. The principal value of the offer is the advertising 
that we can make out of it. The advertising department will 
take that up shortly and emphasize it. 

Under the direction of the trade extension committee the sub- 
committee on silos has conducted a campaign in connection with 
the National Association of Silo Manufacturers. Our advertising 
manager has prepared what the silo manufacturers tell us is the best 
book on silos ever prepared, and the secretary of the National 
Association of Silo Manufacturers is with us today and will tell 
you the influence that book is having on the silo trade in behalf 
of yellow pine. We are also preparing a book on farm buildings, 
and we have a book out now covering the general uses of yellow pine. 

Mr. Sullivan will explain to you the work that has been done 
concerning paving blocks. ar 

The transportation committee has before it at this time one of 
the most important matters that have faced the yellow pine in 
dustry for several years, and that is the proposed reclassifica- 
tion of dressed lumber, advancing various items of dressed ium- 
ber 5 percent over the rough lumber rates. This is to be done by 
the railroads acting upon the suggestion of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, in the ‘‘spoke and wheel’’ case before the 
commission two years ago, that the classification of lumber should 
be readjusted, and the railroads have the matter very well in 


(Concluded on Page 46.) 
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The Popular “Two-Panel” Design 


shown herewith——#EENABgea—=N 511—is carried in stock 
by us in plain Red Oak, Birch and Gum 
and can be furnished in large 
quantities on short notice. 








We Want To 
Acquaint You [c 


With Our Special "Time and Trouble 


A service comprising stock sheet showing exactly what is on the floors at our factory— 
issued every two weeks—and mailed regularly to all customers on our books. Origin- 
ated by us to give our customers constant, first hand information with the view of assist- 
ing them in suggesting to rush customers what doors are available by wire. 

Better send an order today to insure getting the advantages and benefits that follow 
co-operation in the service we offer. 







Service Which 


Saves Buyers 





Our line comprises Oak, Birch and Red Gum Doors; also Oak, 
Birch and Gum Trim—and we can ship in straight or mixed cars. 


———N 511—————_ 
i gugecheestgeeeg on Hardwood Products Company, 


all-pine core, best glue, and THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. 
the very best machine work 
and sanding. CHICAGO OFFICE: 2 ~ NEW YORK OFFICE; 

ininton 909 Peoples Gas Bldg., John W. Anderson, Mégr. Neenah, Wisconsin. 9047 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Octavius Leon, Mgr. 














“MANUFAC \ wee OF 


‘Finest Maple Flooring 





adds just that touch of exquisiteness 
demanded by the fastidious. Criti- 
cal inspection of all lumber used 
in its manufacture insures 


Uniform Quality and Big Value 


Dealers who handle “Finest” say 
it sells itself. Write for prices, 


pgacture 114 Differen; 


for Prompt Shipment : 


pty OOO’ 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 
0,000" 13-16 x 2” Clear Maple Flooring. 
12; ooo ‘13-16 x 2%” Clear ere Maple Flooring. 
60,000’ 13-16 x2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
65.000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Beech Flooring. 
30,000’ 3-8 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring. 
66,000’ 3-8 x2” Clear Maple Flooring. 
65,000’ 3-8 x 1%” Clear Qtd. White tee Flooring. 
95, ‘000’ 3-8 x2” Clear Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
14,000’ 3-8 x 1%” Select Qtd. White Oak Fig. 


O00’ 3-8 x 
2p Le, 


Wer” List of Bargai ary. 
gains ez, 
ie Ye, 


23, 
Select Qtd. White Oak Flooring. 
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A Lumber Association Conducted on 
Practical Lines. 


That it is an organization designed to do constructive 
work for the lumber industry the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation in the few months of its activity has abundantly 
demonstrated, and every general meeting of that body 
and every meeting of its directors give further evidence 
of the earnest effort being made by those charged with 
its conduct to be of real service to the lumber trade gen- 
erally and to the yellow pine trade particularly. 

At the various committee conferences and the mass 
meeting of southern pine manufacturers held in Chicago 
this week broader lines of endeavor than have previously 
been undertaken were promulgated. One of the most 
important of the suggestions discussed and approved was 
the desirability of holding a convention at an early date 
of all the yellow pine salesmen, at which talks on prices 
were to be made least important, the principal discus- 
sions to be devoted to the question of making the sales- 
men better acquainted with the wood they are employed 
in marketing, the various uses to whieh it is adapted, 
its manifold qualities and the problems connected with 
successful salesmanship. 

Leading manufacturers and sales managers are to de- 
liver at this salesmen’s convention addresses caleulated 
to be of greater benefit to the salesmen and to give them 
an intelligent idea of the methods being used to adver- 
tise and promote the product they are expected to sell. 
A suggestion was made that these salesmen’s meetings 
be held in sections, with an occasional general meeting, 
but the details were left with the executive board to 
work out to best advantage. 


Other notable features brought out at this Chicago 
meeting are the growing importance of the export trade 
with South America and the advanced step taken by the 
association to cultivate this trade through the publica- 
tion of the grading rules in Spanish, so buyers in the 
southern republics could easily read and become familiar 
with the grades and specifications of lumber shipped from 
yellow pine mills. 

An important suggestion that will probably be effec- 
tively utilized in the better marketing of lumber was that 
all the manufacturers enclose in every letter and with 
every invoice a printed slip containing the terms of sale, 
the object being to secure acceptance from the buyers 
who failed to take advantage of the cash discounts, and 
thus avoid the necessity of carrying o;n accounts. This 
is an educational step in the right direction and should 
have a beneficial effect. 

Altogether, the Southern Pine meetings in Chicago this 
week have been calculated to be of inestimable value, 
not alone to the yellow pine industry but to the entire 
lumber trade as well. 





Ending of a Strike Holds a Lesson for 
Union Labor. 


The carpenters’ strike in Chicago reached an amicable 
settlement somewhat sooner than was expected from the 
indications. The principle of an open market in Chi- 
cago for wooden building materials was successfully 
maintained by the employers, but in the compromise 
they had to concede in return for this a wage advance 
to 70 cents an hour for the three years covered by the 
agreement. 

The carpenters, however, should remember that their 
earning power in the aggregate under any agreement 
of this kind is very largely determined by the volume 
of work, and this is largely determined by the efficiency 
of their service. The workman is worthy of his hire 
if he is really a workman, and the new union wage 
would be more cheerfully accepted by the building trades 
in Chicago and by the ultimate consumer—out of whose 
pocket such increases must come—if a carpenter’s union 
card in Chicago were always a certificate of competence, 





THE NOISELESS CITY—A REMINDER. 


Mr. Lumber Manufacturer: Have you written 
that letter instructing your traveling men to 
talk wood block paving to the hotel keeper, 
telling them to advise the hotel keeper how 
much more enjoyable his hotel would be, how 
the traveling men would come long distances to 
stop at that hotel, if it were located on a quiet 
street and had that air of homelike quietude 
that ean be secured only by the use of wood 
block paving? Have you reminded them to talk 
to the bankers where their drafts are cashed, 
suggesting that the main street of the town be 
paved with creosoted wood block? Have you 
requested your traveling men to talk to other 
traveling men about the use of wood block pav- 
ing? Have you arranged to have clippings and 
items regarding wood block paving sent to your 
traveling men? 

Here is an opportunity for your representatives 
to help you to do pioneer work—work that ought 
to be done every day. Among the greatest factors 
in creating public sentiment are the traveling 
salesmen, and when they are not taking orders 
they ought to be talking wood block paving. 
This movement ought to extend to all parts 
of the United States. Every lumber salesman 
should make it a point to talk to prominent 
citizens of the towns he visits about the advan- 
tages of creosoted wood block paving. 

In this effort to promote the greater use of 
wood block paving and the adoption of the 
slogans ‘‘the noiseless city’’ and ‘‘the hotel on 
the noiseless street’’ traveling salesmen will 
without doubt be glad to codperate with the 
lumber manufacturers in rendering this service 
in a way that will be productive of good results. 











which it is not. It has sometimes been regrettably true 
that the intelligent and capable workman found much 
difficulty in securing admission into the union in many 
instances where incompetent men were taken in almost 
by wholesale on the basis of political pull rather than 
technical skill. 

Along with the effort by collective bargaining to force 
wage increases there should be an equally determined 
effort to raise the standard of craftmanship not only 
in this but in other trades unions. If incompetent work- 
men are allowed to act as pace makers for the rest 
the craft as a whole must in some way or other in 
the end suffer for it. That is a law of compensation 
which union rules can not evade. 
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Federal Trade Commission May Assist 
the Lumber Industry. 


When the Federal Trade Commission bill was being 
formed it was a disputed question whether the com- 
mission, when established, was to act as an aid of the 
attorney general and the courts in the enforcement of 
the antitrust laws or whether it was to act as a sort 
of consulting bureau in advising business men what 
they eould or eould not do under the law—that is, 
whether it was to add more force to the departments 
theretofore hostile to business or to be an aid to busi- 
ness. 

Even yet its legal status does not seem to be definitely 
settled, but in actual fact and practice the commission 
is settling it for itself so far as it can. Its attitude 
toward business is distinctly friendly; its disposition 
is to find out what ails business with a view of extend- 
ing relief either by helping business to come into con- 
formity with the law or by suggesting needed changes 
in the law. Perhaps the commission would not endorse 
that statement of its attitude, but to the onlooker 
that such is its disposition seems very plain. 

An acknowledged fact in business and financial cir- 
cles is that the lumber industry, one of the greatest 
of the country and whose prosperity is essential to 
general prosperity, is in the worst situation of all the 
industries and lines of business. Appropriately there- 
fore the commission is giving early attention to matters 
in which lumbermen are concerned. Its first subject 
for formal consideration was the question of combina- 
tions of American concerns engaged in the foreign trade. 
The New York hearing was given up entirely to that 
subject and the lumbermen who attended it were im- 
pressed with the idea that the commission was with 
them in the proposition that American business men in 
their export trade should not be forced individually to 
compete in foreign countries where they must meet 
foreign combinations, in the shape of either selling or 
buying combinations. There is some dispute among 
lawyers as to whether the Sherman act applies to that 
class of trade; but in form it certainly does when, after 
forbidding combinations in restraint of trade between 
the States ete., it adds the words, ‘‘and with foreign 
countries. ’’ 

For several years some lumbermen have been giving 
serious consideration to this question, notably D. E. 
Skinner, of Seattle, Wash., who has spent much time and 
expense in efforts first to determine the practicability 
and legality of an export combination, and then actually 
to organize it. He got so far as the expression of a 
guarded opinion from former Attorney General Wicker- 
sham that such combinations did not violate the intent 
of the Sherman act and that the idea should be tested 
by putting it into actual practice. But one attorney 
general’s opinion or feeling is not binding upon his 
suecessor, and so there was much hesitancy. Finally, 
however, the Pacific coast exporters took the bold step of 
organizing the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Com- 
pany. Thus the lumbermen have the credit of being the 

. first exporters in this country who with the courage of 
their convictions have dared to take a step open to 
criticism as in violation of the law. | 


Tf statutory law is codified common sense they are: 


safe; for what they have done and purpose to do vio- 
lates no moral law, does not restrict competition in 
any line of business over which Congress has any con- 
trol, and meets a definite business exigency. 

In further recognition of the peculiar needs of the 
lumber business the Federal Trade Commission, as 
readers know, is to grant a special hearing to it in 
Chicago on Monday and Tuesday next. As a result of 
correspondence with the commission the president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was ad- 
that the commission wished definite information 
as to the situation in the different industries. At the 
annual meeting of that association in San Francisco 
the matter was taken up and a special committee was 
appointed, of one member from each of the affiliated 
bodies making up the association, to prepare a state- 
ment-of the lumbermen’s case for the commission. That 
body, having been advised of this action, expressed its 
hearty approval and appreciation and said that it would 
not ask the lumbermen generally to come to Washing- 
ton, but would meet the representatives of the industry 
at an agreed time and place. The time was fixed as 
July 19 and 20 and the place Chicago, as a most central 
point and the headquarters of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The last three days of this 
week were spent by this committee in preparation for 
that hearing, at which it was hoped the difficulties and 
needs of the Jumber business could be so clearly and con- 
cisely set forth that definite action could be taken or 
definite assistance be given by the association. 

While the lumber industry is among the three or four. 
greatest in the country, it is not in position to help itself 
without the aid of the law, nor to defend itself against 
the Jaw. It deals with a natural resource widely dis- 
tributed, ahd from that very fact the manufacturing in- 
dustry built upon it is also widely distributed and in- 
volves so many factors and elements that it is extremely 
difficult to bring them together in any intelligent effort 


vised 





to improve the conditions of their business and to con- 
serve this great natural resource, 

That which is admittedly necessary for lumbermen 
to do for their self protection they should be allowed 
to do, even under restrictions having in view the proper 
protection of the public. Laws that prevent the codpera- 
tion necessary to secure reasonable profits and to pro- 
tect the timber resources of the country should be 
abolished or amended, and if necessary new laws of a 
permissive character should be passed. It is hoped that 
the Federal Trade Commission, studying this question, 
will be able to recommend to Congress ameliorating meas- 
ures that will permit the lumbermen to do the things 
that are necessary for their existence, not to say pros- 
perity, and necessary for the protection and perpetuation 
of the timber of the United States. 





How Much Lumber Is Produced in the 
United States ? 


The Forest Service has just issued its report as to 
the lumber product of the United States for 1913— 
long delayed, but nevertheless valuable as a matter 
of record and as indicating something as to the tend- 
ency of the lumber industry. Unfortunately, the 
means of determining the product from year to year 
are not just the same, so the results are not accurately 
comparable, and the public and the industry itself 
have often been misled by this fact. What is meant 
is shown by the following summary table: 


Number of 
active mills 


Lumber 
(quantity, 


YEAR. reporting. M feet b. m.) 
SRD Sox a eikig ans ca kh we sek eee Eee 31,833 35,084,166 
: 34,135,139 


37,550,736 
40,256,154 
33,224,369 
44,509,761 
40,018,282 
37,003,207 
39,158,414 
38,387,009 

To understand the above table it should be remem- 
bered that the reports for 1899 and 1909 were secured 
by the regular decennial censuses, which are prac- 
tically complete, special agents of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus canvassing sawmills as well as manufacturing 
plants of all descriptions in connection with the de- 
cennial census of manufactures. In the other years 
various methods have been adopted to secure informa- 
tion. Thus, in 1910 and since then mills reporting 
less than 50,000 feet of lumber have been excluded; 
the census of 1904 was limited to merchant mills; the 
figures for 1907, 1908, 1910, 1911 and 1912 were secured 
by correspondent methods, which make the figures for 
those years more nearly comparable but yet leave 
much room for variance. When, therefore, anyone 
assumes that the heavy reduction in both number of 
mills and output from 1909 to 1910 was a fact he 
simply misunderstands the situation. The number of 
reporting mills will be noted as at variance too. Some- 
times no attempt was made to reach the very small 
mills. In some years codperation with associations 
brought out very full reports for the larger class of 
mills, which swelled output without getting the num- 
ber of mills. In 1913 only the mills cutting lumber 
were enumerated, while in previous years exclusive 
lath and shingle mills were included. 

Under such circumstances can anybody be certain 
that the lumber product of the United States has de- 
creased or is decreasing, except as influenced by such 
a business condition as now prevails? There is no rea- 
sonable doubt that the product of 1914 was below that 
of 1913 and that the output this year will be still 
lower, but the influence now at work it is to be hoped 
is but temporary. 

Comparing 1899 and 1904, with so much smaller a 
number of mills, it is altogether probable that the 
product of the latter year was really much greater 
than that of the former; probably the product of the 
country was actually not less than 40,000,000,000 feet 
in 1904 and would have been so reported if as large 
a percentage of the mills had been reached as in 1899. 
Fortunately, the methods now used for securing these 
statistics and which have been in effect for the last 
eight years will produce approximately comparable re- 
sults and then every tenth year there will be a check 
by which to correct the estimates of the intervening 
years. 

Looking at the situation in a broad way, that the 
lumber output of the country is decreasing somewhat 
seems probable. District statistics have seemed to 
show it and what is known of the tendency in the 
industry confirms it. Therefore it seems probable that 
the output for 1919 will be found to be less than that 
of 1909; but so far as actual statistics go there is 
nothing to prove that there is even a tendency toward 
a declining output. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes 
and believes that with a decreasing consumption there 
is and will be a corresponding decrease in production, 
but the industry should not fool itself by assuming an 
infallibility of Government reports which under the 
circumstances and methods of their compilation can 
not exist. 





Railroads Blindly Groping on Lumber 
Rate Reclassification. 


The information published upon page 37 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN giving the gist of the 
special railroad committee’s report on the reclassification 
of lumber and lumber products is of great interest 
and importance to the lumber industry in as far as the 
welfare of that industry is bound up in the necessities 
of adequate and reasonable transportation between mill 
and consumer. The subject is therefore an inviting one 
for editorial comment, but with considerable pleasure 
the editorial prerogative of review in this instance is in a 
measure relegated to two distinguished laymen, who 
in advance of the publication of the report itself have 
discussed at some length its basie principles. The letter 
of H. H. Hettler, published upon page 39 of the issue 
of July 10, goes into many practical phases of the 
subject at some length and is most ably supplemented 
by the letter from R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., 
which appears on page 36 of this week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Inasmuch as these gentlemen have discussed the basic 
principles, the field remaining is chiefly a review of the 
item details of the committee’s report, and yet here 
there are so many inconsistencies both within the report 
itself and in relation to the practical details of the 
industry that a review item by item at this time hardly 
appears profitable or necessary. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered an investigation of the 
entire subject, and the work of this special rating com- 
mittee referred to will undoubtedly be much disfigured 
and mutilated in the harrowing process of review to 
which it will then be subjected. The AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN returns, therefore, to the broad field of general 
principles which its two correspondents have already 
occupied, and with keen understanding, in order further 
to explore it. 

The bread general basis for rate making in this coun- 
try is, of course, not the cost of service to the railroad 
but the value of service to the shipper, and it is assumed 
that articles of higher value should pay a higher trans- 
portation cost simply because they can bear it and 
thereby, to some extent, balance the rates upon cheap 
commodities which are at or close to or in some cases 
even below the actual physical cost of movement over 
the rails. This principle, of course, applies in lumber 
products as in every other field, but here as elsewhere 
must be applied with an intelligent appreciation of the 
effect of rates upon volume of movement. 

The chief objection that will arise in the lumber 
industry over the committee’s report in general apart 
from its errors of judgment on individual items will 
be not at the differentials established but largely 
because they are in their general effect an increase of 
previously existing rates. The charge of a higher rate 
for dressed lumber than for rough lumber may be 
declared a hardship and an evil not merely to the 
lumber industry but to society at large; but these 
same objectors would hardly appear to protest against 
the opposite movement of according to rough lumber a 
decrease in rates while leaving the dressed product at 
the former rate level. Or had the committee in estab- 
lishing differentials gone both up and down from the 
previous level, putting rough lumber, say, 2 percent 
down and dressed 3 percent up, thus balancing its work 
and producing an aggregate volume of revenue from 
lumber movement practically equivalent to that previ- 
ously existing, it would at least have been taken as an 
evidence of good faith upon the part of the railroads. 
Here, however, as upon every other occasion, they have 
seized upon the necessary reclassification of lumber 
products suggested by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as a peg upon whieh to hang a rate raising 
movement. 

While, however, nine-tenths of the objection to the 
present report would have been obviated by the action 
suggested, it wonld nevertheless follow that much damage 
would be done by the establishment of differentials 
based not according to the basic principle of rate 
making already stated, upon the intrinsie value of the 
article, but merely upon its condition of manufacture. 
As an illustration, take a yellow pine sawmill that, 
desiring to reduce the volume of waste product sent to 
the burner, puts in a box factory, saves its slabs and 
short cuttings and works from them dressed box shooks 
for shipment te northern markets. A new article of 
transportation is thus created for the railroad. Con- 
servation has been promoted. What was merely waste 
has become a useful article of commerce. Is it helpful 
in such a condition that these shooks be assessed a rate 
of freight higher than that of rough lumber, which 
actually may be worth double the price of the shooks 
per thousand feet? 

It is not, however, so much in such occasional instances 
that the proposed classification would work a hardship 
as in the everyday operation of the sawmill and its 
auxiliary planing mill. The planing mill is located next 
the sawmill rather than at the destination of the lumber 
for many and excellent reasons. It is true that many 
planing mill products of the higher character are of 
sufficiently greater value than the strips of which they 
are manufactured that a price differential may be ten- 
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dered if, as previously suggested, it is made upon the 
principle of grading the rough lumber down in due 
proportion as the worked product is graded up. On 
many’ other products of the planing mill, however, the 
process of manufacture is either an effort to utilize 
sawmill product which otherwise would be waste, such 
as the edgings from which small meldings are mostly 
worked; or eise it is a process whose chief object is the 
reduction of transportation cost by working off and 
leaving at the mill the waste of working that otherwise 
would add to shipping weight and cost of transportation: 
In probably ninety-nine cases out of one hundred the 
planing of boards at the mill is for this purpose. The 
buyer can obtain dressed lumber at destination at a 
cost either the same or 50 cents to $2 less than that of the 
rough lumber, merely because of the difference in trans- 
portation cost. It may be, as Mr. Hettler suggested 
in last week’s letter, that the planing mill at destination 


can sell sawdust and shavings, which thus find an 
economic use instead of causing actual expense to burn 
as waste. If, however, this value at destination is less 
than the cost of the freight the net result is a waste 
to society even though it be a source of traffic volume 
to the carrier. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in the club- 
turned spoke case did not show any disposition to help 
the railroads to a higher rate on a product which had 
been worked obviously for the chief purpose of reducing 
its shipping weight, and it may be expected to take 
the general view in the proposed hearing. It is easy 
enough for the practical sawmill man in looking over 
the proposed classification to observe where its effect 
will be to reduce the variety of practicably profitable 
product of the sawmill and planing mill and increase 
the volume of waste; to observe where the increasing 
cost of lumber as a-raw material will lessen or entirely 


obliterate its already narrow margin of profit in compe 
tition with some other material for a given use; and 
to note also how the restriction upon the hitherto 
widely prevalent practice of loading mixed ears of 
various sawmill and planing mill product will tend to 
shipment of a greater number of cars at ladings close 
to the minimum instead of crowding the physical 
capacity of the car. 

The men who were the architects of this new rate 
structure may have had some or a great deal of experi- 
ence in rate making, but they did not have practical 
knowledge of conditions in the lumber industry and they 
refused the assistance of representatives of that industry 
who sought to attend their meetings and present the 
facts. In the forthcoming hearings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission there will be opportunity for the 
more practical, intelligent and rational aspects of the 
problem to be presented. 





QUERY AND COMMENT. 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT ELM. 

We have been asked to give some information about rock 
elm and we would thank you to write us a letter, giving us a 
little information as to how the stock acts. Our customer 
would want 16/4 and it will be used for rims and felloes of 
wheels. 

Please let us know whether in your judgment this would be 
good stock for this purpose. At the present time they are 
using birch and ash. 

{As a general vehicle wood rock elm is considered to 
rank second only to hickory and superior to that wood 
for hubs because of its interlaced fibers and the diffi- 
culty with which it is split. It is the strongest and 
toughest of the three most common varieties of elm, 
but white or water elm and slippery elm would also be 
excellent woods for this purpose. Rock elm is becom- 
ing a comparatively scarce and costly wood. 

Price relationship being satisfactory, elm would prob- 
ably be a somewhat better wood to use than ash, al- 
though ash is considered an excellent wood for such 
purposes. About 14 percent of the present consumption 
of elm (all varieties) is for vehicle parts and about 
15 percent of ash. Birch, on the other hand, while it 
is one of the most widely useful of woods and has a 
long list of satisfactory uses, is probably one of the 
poorest woods that could be selected for use in the 
outer portion of the wheel because of the fact that it is 
not a durable wood and is peculiarly susceptible to 
decay in such a situation particularly where the wheeis 
travel over the mud of country roads as well as on 
city pavements. Only about 3 percent of birch pro- 
duction is used in the building of vehicles and this is 
probably almost entirely for the building of bodies and 
frames.—EDITOR. | 


A COMBINATION BOARD RULE WANTED. 

Kindly send me circulars of your log and board scales, if 
you have printed matter regarding them. If not advise me 
if you have for sale a board scale combined with a two-foot 
inch rule. 

[What are known as three tier board rules are marked 
on one side to measure 12, 14 and 16 feet and are 
marked on the other side to measure either 18, 20 and 
22 foot boards, or 8, 10 and 18-foot boards, as the cus- 
tomer may order. A 12-foot board, however, has one 
board foot in each inch in width and the scale for the 
12-foot board is therefore an inch scale and it is cus- 
tomary, in calibrating these rules, to graduate the first 
six inches of the 12-foot rule in eighths of an inch. 
What are known as four tier rules are marked on one 
side to measure 12, 14, 16 and 18 feet and the other 
side, 8, 10, 20 and 22 feet. If the inquirer wants the 
12-foot graduating subdivided in eighths of an inch 
throughout the length of the rule this can be done but 
an extra price would be charged for it by the manufac- 
turer. Just what this extra charge would be the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is not informed at the present time, 
but will ascertain and report to the inquirer.—Ep1Tor. | 


EXTRACTION OF TURPENTINE AND RESIN. 

Kindly send me by return mail the addresses of a few manu- 
facturers of distillation apparatus for converting gum pine 
into turpentine and similar products. Am interested in a con- 
siderable tract of scrubby gum pine which is not of much use 
as Jumber and believe it can be advantageously converted into 
turpentine and similar products and will appreciate whatever 
information you can give me on the subject. 

[Aside from the ancient method of ‘‘cupping’’ or 
tapping pine trees for .turpentine with modern im- 
provements which is practiced only in the South, there 
are a number of processes for extracting turpentine 
and resin from the wood of suitable conifers. Steam 
distillation is a favorite treatment, the wood being 
chipped and loaded into retorts, super-heated steam then 
being applied. In another process oil is heated in a 
heater connected with tne retort in which the chips are 
charged, and circulates through the pipes, recovering 
a considerable percentage of turpentine from the wood. 
The ordinary dry distillation which 13 used with hard- 
woods in the wood chemical processes may also be em- 
ployed upon coniferous woods for the extraction of, tur- 
pentine,. the lighter fractions (those which first distil 
off) being the more valuable. Dry distillation tends to 
discolor the product, involving additional expense in 
decolorizing it, or else reducing the grade. 

The first two processes serve to bring off the tur- 
pentine but not the resin. A certain amount of resin 
is recovered in the dry distillation process but. not 
without some chemical decomposition so that what 
should come off as resin is recovered in a form useful 
only as jower grades of pitches such as are used for 


miscellaneous crude purposes. The theoretically most 
successful method of recovering resin from fatty woods 
is the Yaryan process, whereby the wood, after being 
reduced to chips of suitable size, is in effect dry cleaned 
in the same way that clothing is, by the application 
of gasoline or similar volatile liquids in a closed retort 
under heat and a certain degree of pressure. In this 
process, however, a certain proportion of the solvent 
liquid still remains in the wood even under the best 
conditions of recovery.and the proportion of this loss 
to a unit volume of product of course increases with the 
decrease of the amount of resin in a given volume of 
the wood. This process was worked successfully on a 
commercial scale at Gulfport, Miss., as long as fatty 
pine stumps were cheaply obtainable and resin com- 
manded a good price. With the fall in the market for 
naval stores, however, and the increasing distance of 
transportation for raw materials, the operation proved 
unprofitable and was discontinued. 

The wood of pine and similar conifers is not suitable 
for the general manufacture of wood chemicals because 
most hardwoods are .much richer in these elements. 
Chips which have been treated by the steam distillation 
process are still available for paper making and this 
process can therefore be best worked in conjunction 
with paper manufacture from such woods. Chips 
treated by the gasoline process would still be avail- 
able for the manufacture of spirit alcohol by the pat- 
ented process which converts the wood starches into 
sugar by acid treatment and the sugar into alcohol “by 
the ordinary process of distillation. For this and 
paper manufacture, however, expensive plants are re- 
quired, and ordinarily the chips would be useful only 
for fuel in the turpentine extraction operation. 

Practically all apparatus for wood distillation is built 
to special order inasmuch as there has not been a suf- 
ficiently large volume of demand to warrant the stand- 
ardization of a stock product. The inquirer has been 
furnished the addresses of firms that are in a position 
to fill orders satisfactorily in this line-—EpITor. | 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR MANUAL TRAINING 
Woop. 

Please advise where I can buy material such as is used in 
the manual training departments of schools. List would con- 
tain basswood, cedar, cherry, maple, gum, fir, oak, pine, red- 
wood and walnut worked from 4 inch to 8 inches in thick- 
hess with some dowel rods.—INQuiry No, 77. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had previous requests 
of this sort from time to time and several years ago one 
of its representatives made a special trip to Plano, IIL, 
and interviewed the publishers of a manual training 
study system who were at that time in the business of 
supplying the various materials, including lumber, for 
the schools using their courses. They were also then in 
a position to supply the kinds of wood required for 
this purpose to other manual training schools but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has since been informed that 
they are no longer in that line of business. 

The inquiry is therefore published in the hope that it 
may be of interest to some of our readers. People in 
the wood novelty line should be able to take up this 
matter and work up a nice line of business. This par- 
ticular inquiry comes from a retailer in Colorado who 
evidently has been appealed to for material which he 
-an not supply to the manual training department of 
his own public schools.—-Ep1Tor. | 


MORE ABOUT READY-CUT HOUSES. 


I thank you for the important attention you gave my 
recent letter regarding inquiry for ready-cut houses. I am 
very pleased to know also-that the members of the Yellow 
Pine Sash & Door Manufacturers’ Association are giving this 
ready-cut house proposition some attention. I was also very 
much pleased to see in your issue of July 3 that one of our 
retailers of Port Arthur, Tex., is giving this proposition con- 
sideration. I believe you will find that a great many of the 
manufacturers are investigating the proposition, and that 
it is only a matter of a few months until there will be many 
more of the retailers and the manufacturers interested 
along this line. 

Tt is the very best proposition from a manufacturer's 
standpoint that has ever been started. It is an economical 
proposition and one in the interest of the conservation of our 
natural resources. 

We have just shipped an order to a ready-made house con- 
cern of a carload of lumber in lengths eight feet and shorter. 
You could not find a retailer in business who would pay the 
freight on this car of material, for which we received a very 
good price. For the present at least I would prefer that 
my name not be mentioned in any of this correspondence, 
but would be very glad to have you become more interested in 


this proposition and see if we can not work up more busi 
ness for all of the manufacturers of yellow pine. 

I feel that if the yellow pine people go after more business 
in a more determined manner we would have no trowble in 
combating the makers of substitute material and we would 
have no trouble in finding a market for our product. The 
manufacturers of yellow pine should do more manufacturing 


and make less lumber. There is no reason why a retailer 


should not sell a house or a silo or a dog kennel or a hog 

house just as well as sell lumber in 10 to 20-foot lengths. 
As stated above, all these propositions will enable us to 

get more out of our timber and stop wasting dur resources. 


[The above letter is from a lumber manufacturer 
whose previous letter was a criticism of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for omitting to supply on a foreign inquiry 
the addresses of prominent manufacturers of read-cut 
houses of the mail order variety competing directly with 
the retail lumberman; this letter was published in the 
issue of June 26, page 23, top of the third column of 
the Query and Comment department. It appears now 
that this manufacturer has supplied material for this 
particular sort of mail order competition. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN agrees entirely with this 
correspondent that if the building of frame houses 
could be standardized upon the basis of using ready-cut 
material, and if the cutting of the material could base 
back to the sawmill so that short lengths could be em- 
ployed and saved from the refuse burner, it would-be a 
material economy and in the interest of all concerned. 
Such a development, however, will be brought about 
through the codperation of the retail lumbermen, and 
those manufacturers interested in this subject should be 
working in this direction instead of helping along the 
mail order game. 

It is just as easy, also, to standardize other farm 
buildings as well as the house and particularly the 
smaller buildings used for poultry, hogs, sheep ete. 
The silo business affords an illustration of what may 
be expected in the development of ready-cut house ma- 
terial. Silos were first introduced by manufacturers 
shipping individual silos to the dealer for his customer, 
or in some instances direct to the customer. The dealer 
might be a retail lumberman or a hardware man or an 
agent for creamery supplies. More and more, however, 
this business tends to gravitate to the retail lumberman 
and the most successful silo manufacturers are operat- 
ing in that direction. Silo material is now being largely 
shipped as a sawmill item and carried in retail stock in 
the same way that boards and dimension are. On any 
ready-cut house system where the bill must be eut espe 
cially for each house, it would, of course, be necessary 
to make special shipment, although such orders could 
conveniently be assembled by the retailer in such a man- 
ner as to constitute full carload business. With a 
standard length system, however, such as has been de- 
veloped by E. A. Laughlin, of Port Arthur, Tex. (as de- 
scribed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 3), the 
retail lumberman could carry such standardized material 
in retail stock and from it anyone of a considerable 
variety of house plans could be erected. 

Undoubtedly this is a coming thing in wood construe- 
tion and will be of very material assistance in holding 
the field against other materials because of the obvious 
economies of this plan when properly worked out. 
EDITOR. | 


ADMIXTURE OF NO. 1 AND NO. 2 GRADES. 

I notice it is common among mills of this section to quote 
prices on flooring and ceiling ; in fact, almost all of the finish 
stock as No. 1 and No. 2.. It seems to me this would be unsat 
isfactory unless there was a standard as to the percent of 
each grade. ; 

[The rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso 
ciation specifically state the proportion of firsts that 
is called for in the official grade of firsts and seconds. 
The minimum of firsts in the combined grade is as fol 
lows for the various woods: Poplar, 50 percent; Mex 
ican mahogany, 40; African mahogany, 35; tupele, 
plain and quartered sycamore, white ash, plain oak, 
chestnut, red cum, sap gum, cottonwood, black gum, 
magnolia and locust 3314; pereent; cherry, beech, soft 
elm, buckeye, quartered oak, quartered red gum and 
the special grade of quartered red gum in which sap 
is no defect, 25 percent; hard maple, soft maple, birch, 
black ash and basswood, 20 percent. 

In southern pine grades no combined grade of No. 
1 and No. 2 common appears to be provided for, and 
in the various finishing items in this wood the upper 
grades are known respectively as A, B, C and D. In 
such instances where a grade is mixed the proportion of 
the mixture should of course be a matter of contract 
or be definitely specified in quotations.—Ep1rTor. ] 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The week has developed very little of special interest 
as to the general condition of the lumber business. 
Various lumber meetings held during the week in 
Chicago gave an opportunity to feel the pulse of the 
industry in several and widely separated sections, but 
manifestly there was nothing of sufficient general 
interest to divert attention from the special affairs 
that brought the visitors to the city. The situation is, 
while quiet, a spotted one. This seems to be a season 
of special demands, about all that furnishes the spice 
of the trade being the smaller developments arising 
from war conditions. Stories are told of this or that 
wood being in particular request for this or that pur- 
pose and instances of special demand are frequent, but 
altogether they do not add much to the profits or 
volume of business. Railroad inquiry is a little more 
active. Some large orders have been placed and some 
are seeking placement; but for the most part the rail- 
road demand is for comparatively small amounts for 
repair purposes and the railroads show shrewdness in 
their purchases, pitting one set of mills against an- 
other or one wood against another. The country retail 
yard trade is the mainstay of the softwoods producers, 
while the hardwood manufacturers find no particular 
field that is showing any important demand except for 
a few specialties that are wanted in connection with 
war orders. 

* * * 

The report of building permits issued in June, as 
‘compiled by the American Contractor, is distinetly 
disappointing. That the month would show a heavy 
falling off -in Chicago building projects was to be 
expected, but it was hoped that through the country 
at large the city building movement would prove to 
have been fairly up to that of June, 1914. As a matter 
of fact, however, the city building projects thus ascer- 
tained were found to be 23 percent less in estimated 
value than in the corresponding month of last year— 
$54,740,303 against $71,246,141. In this showing three- 
fourths of the cities show decreases, more or less 
heavy. About the only notable instances of a heavier 
volume of projected building are to be found in Duluth, 
Harrisburg, Newark, Omaha, Scranton, Pa., Spokane, 
Syracuse and Washington, D. C. Out of 63 cities re- 
porting only 18 show increase. Among the important 
losses are Baltimore 42 percent, Buffalo 35, Chicago 20, 
Cincinnati 16, Cleveland 24, Denver 34, Detroit 15, 
Indianapolis 37, Kansas City 54, Los Angeles 41, Louis- 
ville 37, Minneapolis 16, Nashville 66, New Orleans 21, 
New York City 21, Pittsburgh 50, Portland 45, San 
Francisco 32, St. Paul 43, Seattle 46 and Sioux City 
37 percent. The report for the first six months of 
1915 is much better, for it was only 9 percent below the 
first six months of last year. While June does not 
usually show the heaviest monthly record of building 
permits it usually well maintains the standard of the 
previous two or three months, but this it has failed 
to do this year, and in fact it looks as though the some- 
what general business depression is having a delayed 
effect upon building projects. Fortunately for the 
lumber business, however, it has not yet been shown 
that the building quietness in the cities is being 
reflected in any abnormal way in the country. 
Throughout the agricultural sections there is a general 
feeling of optimism as to the use of lumber in farm 
and village improvement. 

* * * 

The yellow pine industry on the whole shows a 
slightly improved condition. It is not immediately 
affected by any change in the building outlook in the 
cities, its orders and deliveries for the current month 
being largely dependent upon conditions existing there- 
tofore so far as building material is concerned. Many 
of the mills are running very conservatively, while 
some are shut down, with the result that the statis- 
tical position of the business is perhaps better than 
it has been during the recent past. The south Atlantic 
coast reports a decidedly heavier movement of lumber 
from the mills and from the northern markets, with 
an encouraging local demand. Through the middle and 
western parts of the southern pine belt there seems to 
be a little heavier shipment, with an increased inquiry. 
The improvement in railroad material demand accounts 
for most of what improvement there is. Prices in the 
meantime are fairly well maintained on a basis higher 
by $1.50 to $2 than six months ago, but with little 
current improvement. However, it is to be observed 
that every day sees additions to the lists of mills that 
are putting up their prices 25 cents to $1 on this item 
or that; and while these spasmodic and independent 
advances do not always hold they indicate not merely 
the hopes of their propounders but an actual and 
measurable improvement in general business. There 
is, however, a good deal of complaint of special con- 
cessions to get particular orders, so that an advance 
may apply to only a part of the business secured. 
However, the concessions made do not reach down to 
the level of the old lists by any means. 

* * * 

Settlement of the Chicago building strikes was ex- 
tremely gratifying to lumbermen, not only of that city 
but of a very large section of the country, and the 
settlement also of the street car men’s strike on a 
basis reported to be fairly satisfactory to the men 
seems likely to establish for some time to come arbi- 
tration as a means of settling labor disputes in that 
central market. But there are strike developments in 
the East which threaten the industrial activity that 
has been counting so strongly for activity in the lumber 
business during the last few months. Unfortunately, 
it is first affecting the building industry. Great fac- 


tory building projects are being held up because the 
steel workers, and wood workers as well, demand higher 
pay for this emergency work. It is a hold-up, of 
course, and sporadic, but the spores of trouble are so 
well distributed that there is danger that the disease 
may spread. 

* * * 

The export trade is moving along as has been usual 
with it for months. If the reader will turn to the 
export and foreign department he will find a variety of 
reports from good to bad. The oversea movement of 
lumber from this country is not limited by the foreign 
demand nor by the domestie supply, but simply by 
the ability to secure vessels. That department, by the 
way, is an interesting one these days and those who 
are concerned with the export trade or appreciate the 
influence of that business upon the general tone of the 
domestic lumber market will find much profit in its 
perusal, 

* * * 

The foreign market for American lumber has just 
now so important a bearing upon our domestic situation 
that authoritative information regarding it is welcome. 
A few months ago the Canadian Government sent H. R. 
MaeMillan, chief forester of British Columbia, as a spe- 
cial commissioner of Canada to report on the foreign 
lumber situation in relation to Canadian woods. The re- 
sults of his investigations are of almost equal value to 
American lumbermen, especially those near the Dominion. 
In a bulletin of the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
at Ottawa, issued June 21, Mr. MacMillan reported the 
English and continental situation. Without attempting 
to quote him here, the information he gave was in sub- 
stance as follows: 

The most important direct demands for lumber attribut- 
able to the war have been for huts and housing for the 
troops, booms and defense works, ship building, aeroplanes 
and strategic railroads. ‘Timber to be used in housing the 
army in training in England and France must be cheap 
and delivered very promptly. They are structures of the 





American Vessel Owners Should Op- 
pose the Seamen’s Bill. 


The announcement was made a few weeks ago, and 
apparently confirmed, that Robert Dollar, of San Fran- 
cisco, head of the Dollar Line of steamships, was about 
to transfer his entire fleet to British registry, because 
of the restrictions, chiefly, of the Seamen’s bill. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of July 3 ventured 
a mild eriticism of Mr. Dollar’s policy as it had been 
announced, on the ground that sea-going vessels were 
needed in the intercoastal trade through the Canal; the 
intimated, though not stated, argument being that ves- 
sels in that trade could stand increased costs provided 
that the rates they would have to charge to meet those 
costs would not be so high as to turn the business over 
to the transcontinental railroads. Regarding this criti- 
cism Mr. Dollar writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
follows: 

In your article of July 8 you did not exactly understand 
the situation. Ships built abroad, but that got American reg- 
istry by the Emergency bill, are not permitted to engage in 
coastwise trade; that is, they can not carry a cargo from 
one American port to another. ‘Therefore, foreign ships are 
in the same category ; they all can carry lumber from British 
Columbia to any American port, but not from Puget Sound 
to other American ports. 

The LUMBERMAN was fully aware of the standing of 
foreign built vessels that had received American registry 
under the Emergency bill and knew that Mr. Dollar 
had in his fleet some vessels of foreign build; but also 
assumed, apparently without warrant, that he had some 
vessels of American construction. Some of these the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thought had been under British 
register because of the more favorable conditions under 
that registry in the foreign trade. Its impression was 
that some of his vessels had been operating in coastwise 
trade through the Canal. That impression was confirmed 
by finding in the Canal Record of June 16 the statement 
that on June 10 the Stanley Dollar, of American 
nationality, of the Dollar Line, passed through the 
Canal with 1,250 tons of lumber from San Francisco 
bound for Philadelphia. That seems to justify the 
assumption that the Stanley Dollar, at any rate, was 
of American build as well as registry, since it was 
officially reported as engaged in an act of transportation 
that was forbidden by the law to foreign built vessels 
of whatever registry. 

Perhaps the original press report as to Mr. Dollar’s 
intentions was not entirely correct; perhaps he is not 
transferring his entire fleet, but only the vessels of 
foreign construction. If that be the case, Mr. Dollar’s 
intentions were misstated. Otherwise, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S criticism seems to have been well founded 
and applicable to vessel owners who in their righteous 
indignation over the Seamen’s bill are inclined to take 
even American built vessels out from under American 
registry and enroll them as part of the merchant fleet 
of other countries. 

Since the coastwise trade through the Canal already 
demands more vessels than are available and promises 
a steady growth, it seems to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the owners of such vessels would better retain their 
American registry and fight the Seamen’s bill while 
under the American flag, although of course, the protest 
that is made by the change of registry is emphatic. 
The Seamen’s bill will not long last as it stands today— 
it is so unreasonable, so opposed to every movement 
inaugurated for the upbuilding of the American mer- 
chant marine, so subversive of American commercial 
interests, 


cheapest type, like the shacks built on the American or 
Canadian prairies. The only material used in them is scant- 
ling, 1-inch lumber and prepared roofing. The scantling and 
dimension used have varied in %-inch sizes from 14-inch 
to 4-inches in thickness and from 38-inches to 5%4-inches 
in width. Flooring has always been 1-inch thick, varying 
in width from 5-inches to 12-inches, and either square edged 
or matched, Siding has been used rough or surfaced, but 
has been 1-inch stock with many odd lengths used, and a 
merchantable grade. 

Up to the time of writing the amount used of this sort 
of stock had been about 150,000,000 feet, and the demand 
was promptly supplied because this class of material is im- 
ported to the extent of 2,000,000,000 feet into the United 
Kingdom annually and on April 30, 1915, there were 10,- 
200,000 pieces of deals, battens and boards in the London 
public dock stocks. After the war began there were difficulties 
in replenishing the stock, but it was in one way or another 
fairly well maintained, though at high prices. Some 
pitch pine, chiefly inch stock 4-inches to 6-inches 
wide, was used for finishing officers’ huts. This mate- 
rial sold in England for $388 to $40 a thousand. 
It is expected that fairly large quantities will be 
required for hut construction before the coming winter. 
but prices are likely to be high since Sweden has not been 
able to ship, the Baltic was absolutely cut off and Archangel 
is already an uncertain factor, though vessels going there 
with munitions may bring back lumber. 

Mr. MacMillan suggests that the Government needs 
supplies in addition to what can be secured from Europe 
and eastern Canada. No opportunity should be lost to 
ship Douglas fir and hemlock stock in merchantable 
grades, ship lap and inch stock and 2 by 4’s and 2 
by 6’s. The facts of the Scandinavian supplies are 
stated by Mr. MacMillan as follows: 

Sweden alone exports 4,000,000,000 feet board measure 
of this class of lumber each year, practically all spruce. 
The cut last year was normal and the greater part of it 
still awaits shipment. ‘The population lives by it, the finan- 
cial interests have advanced money on it, and it must be 
sold. The English timber merchants who have helped finance 
the logging and mill operations are anxious to get their 
money back. The f. 0. b. price of Swedish timber has not 
increased, but remains about $25 a thousand. There has 
been an increase in freight rates from $38 to $10 a thousand 
from the Gulf of Bothnia, but on the other hand the in- 
crease on transportation of eastern Canada stuff has been 
greater and the increase on western Canada stuff has been 
$20 a thousand. Therefore Canadian timber and conse- 
quently the American timber are at a greater disadvantage in 
competition with European countries than they were before 
the war except in such articles as large timbers, railway 
ties, pine and clear spruce in the large sizes, 

Mr. MacMillan says that, despite rumors afloat, large 
quantities of lumber will doubtless be needed for recon- 
struction after the war is over; but that business is 
still all in the future and nothing has yet been done 
along that line. When the timber is needed the inquiries 
will be made through reputable timber merchants and 
brokers. The wood needed to rebuild the homes and 
industries of nearly 20,000,000 people will undoubtedly 
make heavy demands upon the industry. The military 
works within the widespread war zone furnishes a 
demand for iarge quantities of timber, practically all 
of yellow pine or Douglas fir, Such material, when 
needed, is called for on short notice and is secured from 
stocks in the hands of merchants in the English markets. 
Heavy planks and timbers are used in all sizes, Where 
sizes greater than 10 by 10 inches by 30 feet are needed 
Douglas fir is usually specified in the purchases, The 
Government tries to keep a stock of this timber for 
emergency work in addition to the stocks carried by the 
merchants. About ten cargoes have been purchased for 
delivery during the next five (now the next four) 
months, and this stuff is so essential that it must be had 
at any cost of price or transportation. The war has 
greatly increased the demand for ship building timbers, 
chiefly for staging using planks 2 by 12-inches by 25 
feet and upward long, free from sap, shakes, injurious 
knots and defects, and Dantzig pine, but that material 
being shut off Douglas fir is now being specified. 

Douglas fir is also used for shores or supports under 
vessels. There is also an increased growing demand for 
deck deals, 5 inches wide and 2 to 4 inches in thick- 
ness. This material sells ec. i. f. at about $15.50 a 
hundred lineal feet for 4-inch and $11.60 for the 38-inch. 
The Pacific coast spruce, known to the English trade 
as silver spruce, is the only satisfactory timber for 
aeroplane construction. The quality demanded is abso- 
lutely clear and straight grained, 3 to 6 inches in thick- 
ness, 10 to 14 inches and up in width, and 10 feet and 
up in length, but preferably over 18 feet. The price 
in London has varied from $170 to $250 a thousand 
feet. There is some demand for special naval purposes 
of clear Pacific coast spruce in half-inch thickness. The 
strictly war demand for railroad ties is limited to the 
needs of strategic” railways. The war office has 
appointed a Canadian buying committee through which 
all Canadian supplies will be bought. One inquiry speci- 
fies either Douglas fir or pitch pine and sufficient quanti- 
ties have been ordered to fill the anticipated demand 
of the war office for some time. 

* * * 


One of the most satisfactory departments of the 
lumber trade in every section of the country where it 
obtains is that having to do with the box and erating 
business. A practically new demand for heavy and 
on the average high class boxes and crates has been 
developed by the movement of war supplies. The 
domestic trade is, of course, limited in general lines 
by the business quietude that prevails, but there seems: 
to be a normal demand from the packing industries. 
The shortage in the demand for fruit boxes for the 
Pacific coast, which amounts to 30 percent of the 
normal, seems to be offset by the increase in demand 
from the salmon packing industry, which is much 
heavier than usual. The fruit crops are very good in 
the eastern part of the country and making their 
usual demands, and the vegetable canners seem to be 
buying their usual quota of boxes and box shooks. 
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Undoubtedly among recent events that which has 
excited the most interest and has most appealed to senti- 
mental and theoretical considerations is Germany’s 
reply to our Government’s second note regarding its 
undersea warfare. While the German document added 
somewhat perhaps to the nervousness of the stock 
market, it had little other effect, its influence appar- 
ently having been discounted in advance. While, of 
course, so serious a question as is in dispute between 
the United States and Germany adds to the chances 
of trouble, still the feeling seems to be growing that 
we shall after all escape serious trouble and at any 
rate avoid war. This feeling is strengthened by the 
friendly tone of Germany’s note and by the manifest 
disposition to maintain friendly relations with the 
United States. Yet as a matter of fact diplomatic 
negotiations so far have accomplished practically. noth- 
ing. The two Governments are apparently as far 
apart as ever on the main issues of the case. The 
trouble is that the German note is not a reply to Sec- 
retary Lansing’s note as to the principles involved. 
We asked, and in effect demanded, certain things; 
Germany ignores those things and offers certain con- 
cessions in place of them, and embitters the contro- 
versy by attempting to justify its action in the Lusi- 
tania case. The New York Commercial remarks that 
the worst feature of this note is that Germany does 
not recognize our rights as an independent neutral, 
but offers us instead a price for surrendering an essen- 
tial part of our independence—a bribe differing only 
in degree from that made to Belgium and Luxem- 
burg at the opening of the war—while we have asked 
of her nothing more than that she should observe the 
law. But Germany is so manifestly anxious to avoid 
a diplomatic break of however slight a form and we 
ourselves are so desirous of preserving peace, if we 
can do so with honor, that our people believe that by 
some means the conditions and views of the two coun- 
tries may yet be made to coalesce. But this hopeful- 
ness is only one of the reasons why so little effect is 
produced upon the finance, industry and trade of the 
country. While the secretary of state and the Presi- 
dent are giving the most careful study to every word 
and line in the German document, the people of this 
country of all classes are going about whatever busi- 
ness they have much as usual. It is difficult to see 
how a diplomatic break or even avowed hostilities 
could greatly change the present situation between 
the two countries so far as business is concerned. In- 
tercourse between Germany and the United States is 
almost nil in a commercial way and has been for 
months, and in this respect, too, the future has largely 


been discounted. 
* * * 


In one other of our foreign relationships events seem 
to be developing more favorably. At least it looks 
as though one faction might be now securing such an 
ascendency in Mexico that a quieting of that much 
troubled country is possible. American interests there 
are great and the opportunity to do business again 
with the neighboring republic would add much to our 
industrial and commercial activities. Not only does 
it by these events become less probable that we shall 
have to interfere by force of arms, but it becomes 
more probable that that great market may soon again 
be open, and at a time when neither England or 
Germany, our great competitors there, will be able to 
take advantage of the business opportunities that 


will be offered. 
* * * 


On June 30 the order statement of the United States 
Steel Corporation showed 4,678,196 tons of unfilled 
orders on hand by all its auxiliaries, contrasting with 
4,265,598 tons on May 31. Moreover, this report takes 
no account of intercompany business. With an output 
of about 40,000 tons a day of finished material, this un- 
filled tonnage is equivalent to four months’ business 
ahead, although the New York Commercial points out that 
some of the orders call for deliveries well into 1915, 
while some of the subsidiaries have enough business 
on hand for only a short period. Every day now sees 
improvement in the iron and steel industry; plants are 
starting up or increasing their capacity, and with an 
activity in general that has not been experienced 
for a long time. The effect has been seen on prices, 
and on them the influence of war orders is exerted. 
For example, bars formerly sold regularly at $2 a ton 
less than plates; now they are the same price or a 
little higher, owing to the very heavy demand for 
rounds, chiefly 3 to 3144 inches in diameter, for the 
manufacture of shells ete. Ordinarily the wire market 
declines in June; this year prices drooped only a trifle 
after the spring movement and, beginning with July, 
there were advances on plain wire output, while barbed 
wire is $3 a ton net. The activity is such that a labor 
shortage is expected by some of the operators. Pig 
iron production for June was about 6,300 tons a day 
over that of May, the total for the country being 


2,380,527 tons in June. This week notice was given 
that the Illinois Steel Company would go on to full 
time and that by the end of July its working force 
would be doubled. The big Gary plant is also full of 
business. In the Pittsburgh district the Cambria Stee] 
Company began running its car shops double time this 
week. At the same time domestic business is not con- 
tributing as it should to the activity in iron and steel. 
Last week the largest rail orders received in the Pitts- 
burgh district were of 8,000 tons and 20,000 tons re- 
spectively, while the total placement was not much 
above 30,000 tons. In June 230,000 tons were booked, 
of which 140,000 tons were for the Pennsylvania. The 
large pending Russian and French orders have not yet 
been closed. During June domestic car orders in the 
Pittsburgh district totaled but 5,000, with Russia and 
France placing a total of 13,000. Small four-wheeled 
box cars of continental type to the number of 8,500 
were placed in Seattle, and Canadian car makers 
booked 6,000 cars for Russia and England. During the 
last week the steel corporation entered the open market 
for semi-finished steel. So far as the steel business 
may be conceded to be a barometer of the market a 
healthy situation is indicated, but unfortunately it 
finds its chief basis in foreign rather than domestic 


orders. 
* * * 


The statement of the national debt and of the cash 
in the Treasury of the United States on June 30, 1915, 
showed a better condition as to balances than was ex- 
pected two or three months ago, for the net balance in 
the general fund stood on that date at $82,025,716.03, 
whereas at one time it had fallen to about $13,000,000. 
Combining the trust funds and the gold reserve fund, 
there was a net balance between the assets and liabil- 
ities in the Treasury of the Government of $235,002,- 
752.66. In the statement of assets and liabilities of the 
general fund the-assets included cash of all sorts both 
in the Treasury offices and the national bank depositaries 
and in the Treasury of the Philippine Islands. The 
liabilities of the Treasury itself exceeded the cash in the 
Treasury by about $9,000,000, but there was a heavy 
credit balance in the national bank depositaries and in 
the Philippines. 

* * * 


The best condensed statement of the financial status 
of the Government on June 30 is that having to do with 
gross and net debt, as follows: 

Interest-bearing debt....$ 969,759,090.00 
Debt on which interest has 
re ee ee ee 
Debt bearing no interest. 
Certificates and treasury 
| re eee ee 1,713,595,769.00 
- - $3,057,836,875.16 


1,507,260.26 
372,974,753.90 


Cash in Treasury— 


Currency trust funds... .$1,713,595,769.00 
Gold reserve fund....... 152,977,036.63 
Net balance, general fund 82,025,716.03 


National-bank notes: Re- 
demption fund........ 19,390,345,.50 

- —_—_—#§— 1,967,988,867.16 

Net debt, June 30, b 348,006.00 

INGE CLG DUNG SO, PORE ie sie sicicee ees od erere 1,027,257,009.00 





In discussing the financial situation of the Govern- 
ment, as disclosed by the final returns, the Financial 
Chronicle says that while the deficiency for the twelve 
months will be quite generally ascribed to the European 
war and the check thereby upon imports from abroad, 
and in a certain degree the explanation must be con- 
sidered sound, yet it is nevertheless superficial. Con- 
gress last October passed a war revenue measure, levy- 
ing extra taxes which it was supposed would offset the 
loss of the customs arising from the diminution in im- 
portation, but it appears now that the shrinkage of 
customs revenues has been of prodigious proportions 
and far in excess of what could be attributed to a fall- 
ing off in importation. Internal receipts have been 
satisfactory in every way and, with the new war taxes, 
have produced $335,828,377, as against $308,613,843 in 
the previous fiscal year. This has reference. to the 
ordinary internal revenue taxes. The yield of the cor- 
poration income taxes has surpassed expectation by 
nearly $5,000,000. The receipts from miscellaneous 
sources have been about $8,500,000 ahead of the previous 
year. Altogether the Government has derived from in- 
ternal revenue, the corporation income taxes and from 
miscellaneous sources more than $44,000,000 in the fiscal 
year of 1915 in excess of the previous year. But the 
customs revenues practically collapsed, reaching only 
$209,000,000, as against $292,000,000 the previous year 
and $318,000,000 in 1913. In fact, the customs receipts 
of the last fiscal year were the smallest since 1899, in 
spite of the fact that the merchandise imports will prob- 
ably prove to be the largest on record excepting the 
two immediately preceding. The total Government rev- 
enue, the Chronicle estimates, was for the twelve months 
$695,663,190, as against $734,343,700 for the previous 





fiscal year. Expenditures, on the other hand, were $760, 
762,147, leaving a deficiency of $65,098,957. The ex- 
penditures included, of course, the large amount on 
account of the Panama Canal ($29,187,042), which, how- 
ever, was a decrease as compared to the previous year, 
and there was also a decrease in pension payments of 
nearly $9,000,000. But there were heavy increases, 
especially in the war department. The point seems to 
be pretty well taken that the Government’s deficiency is 
due chiefly to the new tariff. What it would have been 
if the countries from which we normally import enormous 
quantities of manufactured goods had been in position 
to ship freely under the new customs conditions can be 
only approximately estimated, 


* * * 


Notwithstanding some heavy special movements, the 
report as to railroad gross earnings for June is not sat- 
isfactory. Wheat and cotton both moved in much heavier 
quantities in June this year than in the corresponding 
month of 1914, but gross earnings as so far reported have 
been about $5,800,000 below those of the previous year. 
Comparing the same number of roads, the falling off of 
this year as compared with last year was 8.91 percent; 
and of June, 1914, as compared with the same month of 
1913, 7.15 pereent. The above figures include both 
Canadian and United States systems. The heaviest suf- 
ferer of all was the Canadian Pacific. The Great North- 
ern Railway was an exceptional sufferer. Southern rail- 
roads generally have showed decreases in their earnings. 
Under such conditions most of the roads are not in- 
clined to make more than necessary repairs or improve- 
ments and, therefore, while there is a manifest need for 
track improvement, extension of terminal facilities and 
increase in equipment for moving freight, the roads are 
responding to these needs in as slight a degree as is pos- 
sible. 

* * * 

The Government crop report as of July 1 has been 
made, public and has been pretty well digested by those 
concerned; the detailed statement of the figures is there- 
fore not called for in this department. The report was 
somewhat of a surprise to the interested public, for it 
showed no effect of adverse weather conditions which it 
was supposed would have serivusly cut into the crop since 
the previous report was issued. Still the report of July 
1 could not take into account the adverse influences of 
the last week or two of June; and during the first ten 
days or more of July serious local damage was done to 
both corn and wheat. Furthermore, it is too early in the 
season of the spring wheat crop to make predictions with 
any degree of accuracy. However, those at the head of 
this department, who have seriously believed and insisted 
that too great emphasis was being placed on weather 
conditions in the big surplus corn and wheat States, 
while too little account was taken of the general aver- 
age throughout the country and the exceptionally favor- 
able conditions in many States, are justified by the July 
1 report. As to corn, the indicated crop is 2,814,000,000 
bushels, which, however, does not come up to the indi- 
cated crop on the same date of the two previous years, 
but is ahead of any actually harvested crop since 1910. 
As to winter wheat, the condition was placed at 84.4 as 
against 94.1 at the same date last year, but the in- 
creased acreage brings the estimated crop, this year, up 
to within 7,000,000 bushels of the actual crop last year. 
The present estimate is 668,000,000 bushels. The spring 
wheat estimate, however, is for 295,000,000 bushels, as 
against an actual return last year of 206,027,000, based 
on a heavily inereased acreage, and a condition of 93.3, 
which is higher than that of any other year since 1904. 
The total estimated wheat crop, therefore, is 963,000,000 
bushels, an increase of 13,000,000 bushels over the esti- 
mate of June 1 and of 33,000,000 over the estimate of 
July 1, 1914. The combined winter and spring wheat 
estimate for 1915, compared with actual harvest returns 
of teu previous years, was a follows: 















Bush. 

per acre, Acreage. Crop’, bush, 
a aes carrai ai paar avers 16.2 59,417,000 963,000,000 
Re i 6a kaa ei eaee 17.2 53,541,000 891,017,000 
PROS Ok acer eek ee ners 15.2 50,184,000 763,380,000 
DUNE fécc aeee Mii era-oe.e eae 14.5 45,814,000 267,000 
Ss ES er eee 12.5 49,543,000 iy 88,000 
Is Waiaacd-olinece@ Stn. mace 13.9 45,681,000 : 1,000 
RINE sos 9a. a 8 a estes OF 15.4 44,261,000 350,000 
DU curs te ewwelkeewiaae 14.0 47,557,000 664,602,000 
Sa OR REE are Ree 14.0 45,211,000 634,087,000 
BON Re 6, hic eis wo paieid ast 15.5 47,283,829 735,260,970 
fear See eee aa oe ee 47,854,079 692,979,489 


The oats were in magnificent condition with a heavily 
increased acreage bringing the estimated crop up to 
1,399,000,000 bushels, which is. about 250,000,000 bushels 
in excess of the previous year and nearly up to the rec- 
ord-breaking crop of 1912. Even with some delay in the 
harvest, and some damage which may have been done 
during the last two or three weeks and which may yet 
oceur, there has been a basis for feeling that in the 
final outcome the crop will meet all reasonable expecta- 
tion. 
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RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


JULY 8.——Vetrograd reports that the Austrian army under the Russian or Italian frontiers. According to advices from 


Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, while pushing hurriedly forward 
July 5 on che read from Krasnik to Lublin, was ambushed in 
a forest by the Russians and lost 15,000 men, Berlin re- 
ports a victory for the Austrians on the Isonzo front and 
heavy losses for the Italians, while Italy reports taking 
1,400 prisoners between July 4 and July 7. By bringing up 
strong reinforcements of men and guns the Russian army 
checks the Teuton advance in southern Poland and Austria 
admits withdrawing to the hills north of Krasnik. The at- 
tempt to outflank Warsaw from the southwest is frustrated 
by the Russians. Turkish batteries on the Dardanelles cause 
loss to the Allies. On the western front the French repulse 
violent attacks between Souchez and Angras and between 
Bethune and Arras. The British repulse an attack south- 
west of Pilken in Belgium with heavy losses to the Germans. 
Squadron Commander Arthur Henry Leslie Soames, of the 
British Flying Corps, is killed by the explosicn of a bomb 
with which he was experimenting. An Italian cruiser is 
sunk by an Austrian submarine. A German submarine is 
reported sunk by a French warship. England reveals the 
fact it was a British submarine that torpedoed the German 
warship sunk in the Baltic Sea July 2. An English trawler 
is blown up by a mine and all but one of the crew lost. Italy 
proclaims a blockade of the Adriatic Sea. Developments show 
two Americans were killed in the German attack on the 
steamer Anylo-Californian. J. P. Morgan & Co. and other 
banks have practically completed arrangements for floating 
in the United States a loan of $20,000,000 for the French 
Government, to be used only for purchasing supplies in the 
United States. 

JULY 9.—In the Vosges, in the region of Ban-de-Sapt at 
Fontenelle, the French drive the Germans from positions 
captured June 22, representing a gain of 700 yards along a 
front of SOO yards, and also capture nineteen officers and 
767 men, all unwounded, one cannon, two machine guns, sev- 
eral bomb throwers and ammunition in great quantity. The 
Germans claim taking French trenches in the forest of Le 
Pretre. German attacks against the British along the canal 
in Belgium result only in heavy losses for the Germans and 
some gains for the British. No change is reported on either 





Pretoria, South Africa, General Botha, commander of the 
forces of the Union of South Africa, has accepted the sur- 
render of all German military forces in German Southwest 
Af Curtis’ big powder mills at Hounslow, Middlesex, 
England, were virtually destroyed July 9 by a series of ex- 
plosions. Reports from Rome, dated July 9, state that 
Turkish soldiers have refused to fight and killed 100 German 
officers and that the power of Enver Pasha and the pro- 
German party declines in Constantinople and a revolution is 
imminent, while munitions are scarce. 





JULY 10.—It is announced that the Canadian troopship 
Northland, with 2,000 Canadian troops arrived safely at 
Plymouth, England. The lights of the Vatican, Rome, are 
dimmed in expectation of Zeppelin attacks. Despite German 
poison gases the Russians, capture 15,000 prisoners in the 
Lublin-Krasnik district. The Germans report taking a 
French trench in the Champagne district near the Beause- 
jour farm, but the French report repulsing that and other 
German attacks. The Turks lose an entire regiment in an 
attack on a French position on the Dardanelles. 


JULY 11.—Fighting under the ghastly glare of rocket 
lights, with grenades by the basketful, the French capture 
the heights overlooking the plains of Flanders on. the road 
between Arras to Bethune, except Souchez and there they 
take a quarter of a mile of trenches. The British repulse 
attacks in Belgium and the Russians continue to check the 
Teutonic drive. Arras has been shelled for twenty-six days. 
Since the second week of March the Germans have lost 
100,000 men in ten miles of trenches opposing the French. 
By storming mountain fortresses formerly considered im- 
pregnable instead of attempting to force narrow defiles and 
passes between mountains the Italians continue to advance 
slowly. 

JULY 12.—-The British Admiralty announces that English 
monitors have recently destroyed the German protected 
cruiser Koenigsberg, which last fall took refuge from the 
British fleet in the Rufiji River, German East Africa. The 
battle took place in a dense, primeval, tropical, river jungle, 
where the German cruiser was hidden from the English 


monitors and to a great extent from the aeroplanes. The 
first attack was made July 4, but the work of destruction was 
not completed until July 11. By using deadly gas the Ger- 
mans take the Souchez Cemetery, seven miles north of Arras, 
from the French. The French break through the German 
line near Combres in a night attack and repulse German at- 
tacks in the Woevre and Vosges regions. The Austrians fail 
in an attempt to invade Italy through the Carnie Alps. 
Russia reports success in the region of Lake Van in Armenia 
against the Turks. 

JULY 13.—Using asphyxiating shells the army of the 
Crown Prince of Germany makes a terrific attempt to break 
the French lines in the Argonnes on a front from the Binar- 
ville and Vienne le Chateau to the region of Haute Chavauchee 
and succeeds in bending the French lines, but is driven back. 
In the cemetery of Souchez the Germans make slight gains 
and take Cabaret Rouge situated on the road to Arras, ac- 
cording to a German report. Thirty-five French aeroplanes 
drop 171 bombs weighing about 200 pounds each on the rail- 
road station established by the Germans at Vigneulles les 
Hlatton Chatel, which serves the Calonne trenches and the 
men in the forest of Apremont as a base of supplies, and 
start several fires. All the aeroplanes return safely. The 
French repulse numerous violent German attacks all along 
the front. Most of the Cathedral of Arras and the organs 
ure reported destroyed by the German incendiary shells, An 
army estimated at 1,500,000 protects the British Isles. It is 
reported Gen. Von Mackensen'’s army on the eastern front 
facing the Russians has been heavily reinforced. The Rus- 
sians continue to check Teutonic attacks. 

JULY 14.—Terrific fighting occurs on the Dardanelles, on 
the Italian frontier, on the Russian front, and in the western 
theater of war. In the Carnie Alps the Italians claim taking 
two miles of Austrian trenches and are resolutely bombard- 
ing the bridgehead of Goritz. The Russians take trenches 
about one and one-third miles in length on the right bank 
of the Pissa River in Poland and 22,000 prisoners. Violent 
infantry fighting goes on in the region directly west of 
Arras between the French and Germans. It is announced that 
during the war the Allies have occupied 450,000 square miles 
of Gerinan colonial possessions. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Letters declared to have contained germs of typhus fever 
and a deadly poisonous powder were turned over to the post- 
office department by officials of the Cleveland Automatic Ma- 
chine Company July 8 at Cleveland, Ohio. The letters were 
the climax of a series of threatening messages received by 
the firm since the publication of an advertisement describing 
au machine for the manufacture of high explosive acid shells. 

Five Montenegrins, charged with violating the neutrality 
laws of the United States by enlisting men for their army, 
were indicted by a Federal grand jury July 8 in Chicago. 
Judge Landis fixed the bail ot each at $10,000. 

Federal officers all over this country are searching for 
Johan IT. Dempers, a Boer who is said to have a mania for 
destroying British consulates and attacking attaches. After 
being ordered deported to England he escaped last April. 

A party of 125 tourists, including Senator James H. Brady, 
of Idaho, traveling in stage coacnes, was held up in Yel- 
lowstone Park July 9 by three highway men, who fled be- 
fore completing their “job.” Soldiers soon after started 
searching for them. 

Jane Addams ‘spoke at Carnegie the night of July 9 before 
a mass meeting, held in her honor under the auspices of many 
women's organizations interested in peace. Miss Addams 
said that all the warring nations get their soldiers practi- 
cally drunk before starting bayonet charges. 

Speaking before the convention of Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties the night of July 9 at the Coliseum, Chicago, the 
Rey. Hubert C. Herring, of Boston, urged that Christian or- 
ganizations adopt “trust” methods to prevent overlapping 
and duplication of work and to secure efficiency. The con- 
vention ended July 12. 

Daniel LeRoy Dresser, 50 years old, former president of 
the Trust Company of the Republic, New York, shot and 
killed himself July 10 in the library of St. Anthony's Hall, 
the Delta Psi fraternity house of Columbia University. In a 
letter to C. W. Gould he said “the nervous strain’? was more 
than he could bear. 


A hydro-aeroplane turned turtle on the Hudson River when 
it struck a log July 11. A. B. Gaines, the aviator, and 
Erwin A. Morse, with him, were rescued. 


According to advices from Wellington, Mo., dated July 11, 
the Missouri River bankful has cut a new channel, lopping 
off from its course twelve miles, and leaving the town of 
Camden, formerly a prosperous river town, six miles from 
the river. The stream cut through valuable bottom lands 
and rendered useless $140,000 worth of Government revet- 
ment work. Steamers have already passed through the new 
channel. 


Charged with the murder of a wealthy unidentified cattle- 
man and his son in 1868, near Siam, lowa, and facing the 
allegation that they belonged to a band of counterfeiters, 
Bates Huntsman, Henry Scribner and James and John Bains- 
wood were arrested July 8 and 9. A chest said to contain 
$90,000, alleged to have been stolen from the cattleman and 
then buried, has not yet been found, it is claimed. 


The brain of Frank Holt, who committed suicide, was 
examined July 7 by Dr. Guy Cleghorn, who said it was 
normal and declared it was one of the ‘“tmost excellent’ he 
had ever examined. 


Flames broke out the afternoon of July 11 aboard the 
United States battleship Alabama, flagship of Rear Admiral 
Ifelm, near Philadelphia. Five hundred visitors were hur- 
ried ashore and then, in spite of the danger of the explosion 
in the full magazines, the crew fought the flames for one 
hour until the fire was extinguished. 

rhe Most Reverend James Edward Quigley, archbishop of 
Chicago, died at 5:20 p. m., July 10, at Rochester, N. Y. 
What is said to be the first conviction in Chicago on a 
charge of fraudulent advertising was obtained July 10 
against Samuel Horowitz, who operates a men’s furnishing 
store at the corner of State and Monroe Streets. He was 
fined the limit, $25 and costs. 

Great damage was done around Decatur, Ill, July 10, by a 
terrific storm and rainfall. Bloomington, IIl., also suffered. 

Kansas farmers have resorted to long hair and beards to 
foil mosquitoes while harvesting. 

Thomas A. Edison has accepted the invitation of Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels to head an advisory board of civilian 
inventors who will form a bureau of invention and develop- 
ment. It is planned to use American inventive genius, both 
in and out of the military and naval service, to meet the new 





conditions of warfare shown in the European conflict. Mr. 
edison will serve without pay. 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw announced July 13 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., that she would sacrifice the new yellow auto- 
mobile which was presented to her by admiring supporters 
of the suffrage cause, and was seized by a constable, rather 
than back down from her position that “taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” The machine will be sold to 
satisfy tax claims of $120. 

The first act of vandalism in connection with the western 
trip of the Liberty bell occurred July 12 between Pendle- 
ton, Ore., and Walla Walla, Wash. Boys standing on a 
high bank beside the track threw rocks at the bell and 
one hit it squarely but appareatly did no damage. 

Indications are that the plants of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, South Chicago, will be running at capacity by July 
26. Repair work on blasts and furnaces not used for more 
than two years is being rushed and will be finished, it is 
said, by July 20. Work for 4,000 more men will be fur- 
nished if the mills operate at capacity. 

Two more letters signed “Pearce,” in which the writer 
threatens disaster to British shipping, were delivered by 
mail in New Orleans, La., July 13. In both letters the re- 
lease of Hans Halle, arrested in New Orleans July 9 in 
connection with a similar letter, is demanded. 

James R. Nicholson, of Boston, was installed July 13 in 
Los Angeles, Cal., as grand exalted ruler of the grand lodge 
of Klks, succeeding Raymond Benjamin, of California. 

American survivors of the mule ship Armenian, sunk by 
a German submarine June 28, were brought to Newport 
News, Va., July 13. They assert that they were prevented 
from climbing from the water onto the German submarine 
by the German sailors, who laughed at them. 

The steamer Choctaw laden with coal was cut in two 
in a collision, off Presque Isle in Lake Huron July 12 dur- 
ing a fog, with the steamer Wahcondah which was badly 
injured, but kept afloat by watertight compartments. ‘The 
crew of the former steamer were rescued by the latter 
vessel, 

Maj. Walter W. Pennfield said July 14 that German agents 
are back of the strikes at the plants of the Remington Arms 
Company at Bridgeport, Conn., of which company he is the 


retired head. { 
Washington. 


Secretary of State Lansing announced July 8 that it would 
be unneutral for the United States to give Germany infor- 
mation as to the character of cargoes on belligerent ships 
leaving ports of this country. 

The text of the German note to the United States regarding 
the sinking of the Lusitania and submarine warfare was 
made public July 9. Administration officials do not conceal 
their disappointment over the failure of the note to disavow 
the acts of which the United States complained, to offer 
such reparation as was possible for “injuries which are with- 
out measure,’ or to indicate the taking of necessary steps to 
prevent the recurrence of these things. 

Dr. Mary Jackson, a leader in W. C. T. U. work and one 
of the organizers of the National Congress of Mothers, died 
in a Chicago hospital July 9 at the age of 59. 

It was learned in Washington July 9 that thirty or more 
submarines will be included in the next navy building pro- 
gram of the United States Navy. 

To develop the efficiency of both the Army and Navy a 
series of conferences were held this week by the general 
staffs of the two services. 

Assistant Secretary Newton of the Treasury Department 
announced July 13 that postoffices will be considered in four 
classes so far as erecting buildings is concerned: Those 
having receipts of more than $800,000 a year; between 
$800,000 and $60,000; from $60,000 to $15,000; and those 
whose receipts are less than $15,000 a year. By following 
the same plan on acquiring sites the department on 136 
purchases, spent $500,000 less than Congress authorized. 


Secretary of War Garrison announced July 13 that he 
had decided to accept the resignations of Lieut. Col. Odus 
C. Horney and Maj. William A. Phillips, of the Army Ord- 
nance Bureau, who have received offers of positions with 
companies holding large munition contracts from European 
belligerents. The skill of these two officers lies especially 
in constructing new plants and the secretary thinks it to 
the advantage of the country to have new plants built. 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels said July 13 that tor- 
pedo nets will be given another test by the department 
to ascertain their value as protection against torpedoes. 





WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


FOREIGN. 


The White Star liner Adriatic passed safely through the 
war zone and arrived at Liverpool July 8. 

_ The Atlantic transport liner Minnehaha arrived at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, July 9, for an examination after an explosion 
July ¢ at sea that resulted in a fire. Erick Muenter, alias 
Frank Holt, predicted before committing suicide that some 
vessel would be destroyed by a bomb July 7. Stout bulkheads 
separated a consignment of ammunition from the fire, 


English banks have subscribed for $210,000,000 worth of 
the new $1,250,000,000 war loan. 


While on his way from the war office to the London Guild 
Hiall, London, to make an appeal for recruits, Field Marshal 
Earl Kitchener was given a remarkable ovation by the thou- 
sands who lined the road on both sides. <A meeting of busi- 
ness men unanimously voted contidence in the coalition ad- 
ministration. : 


An insurance paper in Christiania, Norway, published a re- 
port July 9 that the Hamburg-American Steamship Company 
has failed and that its daily loss is $200,000. 


Tremendous forest and moor fires raged July 11 in various 
parts of German Silesia. 


It was announced July 11 from London, England, that the 
Germans have developed an aerial torpedo which can be con- 
trolled and guided by Hertzian waves from the navigation 
platform of a distant Zeppelin. 


Advices from Vera Cruz, Mexico, dated July 11, state Gen- 
eral Gonzales has captured Mexico City and killed and 
wounded 3,500 Zapatistas. 


Crew members of the American bark Normandy, which 
arrived in Liverpool July 13 from Gulfport, Miss., say their 
ship was stopped by a German submarine sixty miles south- 
west of Tuskar Rock off the Irish coast and ordered to shield 
the submarine until it was ready to sink the Russian steamer 
Leo. Eleven people aboard that steamer, out of twenty-five, 
were drowned. Among those saved were three Americans. No 
warning was given and the Leo sank in two minutes. 


The correspondent of the London Daily Mail stated July 13 
that the death sentence had been passed at Sofia, Bulgaria, 
upon two men charged with attempting to kill King Ferdi- 
nand, Charged with complicity in the attempt February 14 
to destroy the municipal casino at Sofia, M. Ghenadieff, 
former Bulgarian minister of foreign affairs, was arrested. 


Sir Thomas Lipton returned to London. July 12 on his 
yacht Erin, bringing fifteen American Red Cross nurses, sev- 
eral of whom had contracted typhus while aiding the Serbians. 
Sir Thomas himself was ill with Mediterranean fever, The 
nurses were left at Marseilles, France, 

It is reported a.conference will soon be held at Athens, 
Greece, between the kings of Greece, Roumania and Bulgaria. 


Princess Marie Radziwill, widow of Prince Anton, former 
head of the Radziwill house, died July 12 at her Kleinitz 
palace in Lower Silesia at the age of 75. The wife of her 
grandson was formerly Miss Dorothy Deacon, of Boston. 


Frequent and violent earthquake shocks were felt July 12 
on the Island of Fuerte Ventura in the Canary Archipelago, 
that cracked or destroyed buildings. Smoke issued from the 
crevices of the neighboring mountains and the “inhabitants 
fear a volcanic eruption. 


The Germans have recently completed six giant aeroplanes, 
each to carry twenty men and mount four machine guns. 


The Teutonic allies have offered land concessions to Rou- 
mania in exchange for defined neutrality and facilities for 
supplying Turkey with munitions, but have given Roumania 
only one month in which to consider the offer, the length of 
time the Germans hope Turkey will; under present conditions, 
be able to hold the Gallipoli Peninsula. Should the offer be 
refused there is a veiled threat that the chance to enjoy Ger- 
many’s friendship will be withdrawn. 


The floods raging in the Provinces of Kwangtung, Kwangsi 
and Kiangsi are unpreéedented. Entire villages on the West 
River in Kwangsi have been wiped out by the rushing 
waters and thousands of natives drowned, according to 
advices from Hongkong, China, dated July 13. 


The Daily Telegraph, London, July 13, reports the death 
in action in Flanders of Second Lieutenant Arthur Oscar 
Hornung, only son of E. . Hornung, author of “Raffles” 
and nephew of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 


Twenty-three lepers at Culican have been discharged as 
cured as a result of the treatment with chaulmoogra oil, de- 
veloped by Dr. Mercado, a Filipino physician, according to a 
dispatch dated July 14 from Manila, P. I. 
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WILL TELL TRADE COMMISSION LUMBER NEEDS. 





Lumbermen in Chicago Meetings Prepare Facts to Show Federal Body How Industry 
Can Be Helped—Many Organizations Represented. 





Preparations for the presentation before the Federal 
Trade Commission, which will hold a session in Chi- 
cago next Monday, of a unified statement covering 
unsatisfactory conditions in the lumber industry and 
means which might alleviate these conditions, took 
form during the week when a conference of prominent 
lumbermen was held at the Hotel LaSalle on Thurs- 
day. The conference was held in pursuance of a reso- 
lution passed at the last annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held in San Fran- 
cisco in May. President R. H. Downman, of the asso- 
ciation, at that time was authorized to select a com- 
mittee representative of each of the affiliated associa- 
tions to meet in Chicago Thursday, July 15. 

Most of the men who were appointed by President 
Downman were present and the conference was aug- 
mented by other prominent lumbermen interested in 
the opportunity that the Federal Trade Commission 
is about to give the lumber industry for discussing 
some of its problems before it. Several hours were 
spent in unifying into one lucid statement the evils 
now hindering prosperity in the lumber industry. This 
statement of facts will be presented at the session of 
the committee when it convenes Monday. 

While the original intent of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission when it convened in Chicago was to give the 
export lumber situation consideration, the outgrowth 
has been to illuminate the oppressive factors that are 
now affecting the lumber industry as a whole. The 
commission will be told what in the opinion of the 
lumbermen is needed again to place the lumber indus- 
try upon a profitable basis. 

Now that the Government through different chan- 
nels in assuming an attitude of helpfulness instead of 
fostering movements detrimental to the lumber indus- 
try, another important action occurred during the week 
when the board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago passed a resolution urging that mem- 
bers of the trade assist Forest Service agents in 
Government investigations that are now being made, 
which seek to learn the true conditions prevailing in 
the lumber industry. 


Text of Resolution. 


The resolution passed by the board of directors of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago read as fol- 
lows: 

WHEREAS, The Forest Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now actively taking up a constructive 
study of the entire lumber industry ; and ae 

WHEREAS, the industry is now passing through a critical 
period, the proper solution of which will have a tremendous 
effect on the future permanency of the industry; and | 

WHEREAS, Many vital questions are involved in this study 
of conditions such as— 

The carrying charges on stumpage. 

The freight rates on lumber as compared with other 
products. 


The prohibition of lumber in many municipalities without 
regard to economic use. ! ’ 

The conditions forcing the production of lumber greatly in 
excess of demand. 

The hostile public attitude toward the industry. | 

The ignorance of the costs entering into the price of 
lumber ; and 

WHEREAS, These questions and many others affect the ex- 
tent to which the timber supply of the country can be 
economically and properly utilized; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge our members and others interested 
in the industry to assist the accredited representative of 
the Forest Service in its investigations, so that the true con- 
ditions of our industry may be better understood, and that 
our relation to the general public as a problem in national 
economics may be fully realized. 

Another angle of the necessities of business, informa- 
tion about which is being sought by the Federal Trade 
Commission was discussed at a luncheon of Division 27 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce at the rooms 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago on Thurs- 
day. The speakers at the luncheon took their cue from 
remarks that had been made by Edward N. Hurley, vice 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, who has 
stated that one of the greatest needs of business today 
is a standard system of bookkeeping and cost account- 
ing. In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the ideas of Mr. Hurley on that need were presented at 
length in an interview given at Washington, D. C. 

Charles L. Deering, president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, was to have spoken, but an important 
meeting elsewhere kept nim away. William R. Moss, 
chairman of the ways and means committee of the 
association, substituted in an able manner. Malcolm 
Truman, chairman of Division 27, which is the lumber 
division of the association, acted as toasimaster and 
other speakers were George J. Pope, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, Thomas Creigh, of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, and George D. 
Wolf, an expert accountant. 

Mr. Moss outlined the scope of activities of the asso- 
ciation and told some of the business problems that 
could be solved through unity of effort of business men. 
He asked why the rank and file of. the lumber and 
coal dealers of Chicago were not members of the asso- 
ciation and he said that that organization afforded a 
helpful avenue for codperative and effective work of a 
definite, tangible and helpful nature, and that every 
lumberman in Chicago ought to be a part of that work. 
Mr. Pope, in his talk, also along the value of codpera- 
tion, declared that association work was a developer of 
men and described the codperative activities of the 
lumbermen’s association. He told of the opportunity 
that the Federal Trade Commission would afford on 
next Monday for effectively bringing to the forefront 
some of the conditions injuring the lumber industry. 


He said that while the Monday meeting would probably 
be given over to the lumber industry as a whole, the 
Federal Trade Commission had promised to return to 
Chicago on July 26, when a committee of local lumber- 
men would be heard as to the factors that are now 
detrimental to the local industry. 

Mr. Creigh, in his talk, impressed the point of a 
change that has come over the American public during 
the last few months—a change that has come round 
to the idea of recognizing that business is right and 
that profits are essential, He said the hearings of the 
Federal Trade Commission would cover the pith of con- 
ditions that have been harming business as a whole 
and he believed that one of its most important missions 
would be ‘‘solving distrust,’’? which is far more neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the country than ‘‘ dissolving 
trusts.’?’ ; 

Mr. Wolf spoke upon the subject of standardized ae- 
counting and knowledge of the cost of doing business, 
which he said were needed in every branch of trade, if 
intelligent competition was to be had. After describing 
what had been accomplished in the laundry industry 
after a system of standardized accounting had been 
worked out, he proceeded to give his views as to what 
the lumber trade needed in the way of adequate infor- 
mation as to the cost of doing business. He illuminated 
his talk with charts, which consisted of practical state- 
ments of assets and liabilities and a detailed summary 
of income and expense. 5 


Those in Attendance. 


_ Among ‘those in attendance at the Hotel LaSalle con- 
ference of lumbermen were: 


_R. H. Downman, president, New Orleans, La.; Charles 
Ss. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; Everett G. Griggs, Tacoma, 
Wash.; J. B, White, Kansas City, Mo.; R. B. Goodman, 
Goodman, Wis.; C. H. Worcester, Chicago; L. S. Case, 
St. Paul, Minn.; E. A. Selfridge, jr., Willits, Cal.; John 
H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; John L. Kaul, Birmingham, 
Ala.; E. G. Schwartz, Burton, La.; E. A. Lang, Chicago; 
W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa, La.; H. W. Moore, Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; W. Frazier Jones, Jacksonville, Fla.; R. M. 
Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; E. A. Sterling, Philadelphia; C. 
Wiehe, Chicago; D. ©. Anderson, Marion, S. Cc: &. 8 


_~ 
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Sackett, Chicago; L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo.; R. 8 
Kellogg, Chicago, secretary National Lumber Manutfac- 
turers’ Association; J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans, La., sec- 
retary Southern Pine Association; George E. Watson, 


New Orleans, La., secretary Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association; O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., secre- 
tary Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; Hermann von Schrenk, consulting eng 
Southern Pine Association; Henry H. Schott, New Or- 
leans, La., advertising manager Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 


READY TO BEGIN TRADE EXTENSION. 


The new trade extension department of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association received an im- 
petus in the right direction on Tuesday in Chicago, 





_when $50,000 was subscribed to begin the work of 


trade extension. Secretary Kellogg wished it im- 
pressed upon the lumbermen, however, that this was 
only a starter. The day was spent in listening to 
ways and means for carrying on this work and a com- 
mittee, consisting of R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, 
chairman; E. B. Hazen, of Portland, Ore.; Edward 
Hines, of Chicago; R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis.; 
W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., and W. A. Gilchrist, 
of Chicago and Memphis, was appointed with full 
power to organize this work. E. A. Sterling, of Phila- 
delphia, explained the purposes of this department. 
He said that one of the things to be done was the 
gathering of reliable information upon building codes, 
the proper uses of wood, wood preservation and sub- 
stitution fof wood and antiwood legislation. It is the 
aim to codperate with other organizations of wood- 
working and consuming interests, and to inaugurate 
an extensive advertising campaign. 

On Monday the board of governors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met in the office 
of Secretary Kellogg in the Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing, Chicago, and elected the following officers for the 
Forest Products Exposition Company: 

President—R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La, 

Treasurer—J. A, Freeman, Pasadena, Cal. 

Secretary—R. 8S. Kellogg, Chicago. 

The following were elected on the board of directors: 

ky. E. Waymer, Jacksonville, Fla.; R. M. Carrier, Sardis, 
Miss.; Charles T. Mitchell, Cadillac, Mich.; Nathan O’Berry, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; Edward A. Hamar, Chassell, Mich.; Ed- 
ward Hines, Chicago; George X. Wendling, San Francisco, 
Cal.; George W. Dodge, Napoleonville, La.; D. E. Skinner, 
Seattle, Wash.; George Stoddard, La Grande, Ore.; J. B. 
White, Kansas City, Mo.; Everett G. Griggs (ex-officio), Ta 
coma, Wash. 

The funds left over from the last exposition will he 
held intact to be used in promoting future expositions. 





RAILROADS PLAN SOON TO UTILIZE MUCH LUMBER. 





Officials Say Freight Car Repairs Necessary to Move Prospective Bumper Crops Will 
Enlarge Their Requirements. 





BUSY AT GENERAL OVERHAULING. 

New York, N. Y. 
On account of favorable crop prospects we anticipate 
an unusually heavy demand for box cars during the com- 
ing summer and fall months, and for this reason have 
made special effort to put our box car equipment in first 
class condition. We also spend a considerable amount of 
money to make suitable repairs to our refrigerator cars, 
the demand for which we expect to be good subsequent 

to the first of September. 
A, J. SHANE, Vice President, 
Erie Railroad Company. 


HAS PLACED LARGE CONTRACTS. 
CuicaGo, ILL. 
This company has contracted for 2,000 box cars, and 
in addition thereto, in accord with our regular prac- 
tice, we were putting all our older equipment in first 
class condition in anticipation of the crop movement 
this fall. There will, of course, be required a large 
amount of grain door lumber, depending entirely on 
the movement of the crop. 
R. H. AtsHtTon, Vice President, 
Chicago & North Western Railway Company. 





RUSH WORK OF REPAIRS 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Our company is making repairs in its own shops to 
box ears, giving that class of equipment preference at 
the present time, due to their need for the grain move- 
ment which is impending. We have also secured the aid 
of some contract shops in helping us to get our box cars 
in shape quickly to protect the grain movement. This 
is a practice similar to that which we have followed in 
recent years. A. ROBERTSON, Vice President, 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company, 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railway Company. 


USES MUCH LUMBER. 


CuicaGco, IL. 

Just at present we are making rather heavy expen- 
ditures in the repair of our freight cars, especially box 
cars, to get them in shape for the handling of this 
year’s grain crop. This is not unusual, however, be- 
cause it is customary at this time of year to do consid- 
erable extra work in fitting up grain ears for this serv- 
ice, but it does mean that we are using a good deal 
of lumber in prosecuting the work. 

Outside of this I can not say that we are using any 
unusual amount of lumber, but simply the customary 
consumption necessary to keep the bridges, buildings 


and other structures on a large property such as ours 
in proper state of repair. 
H. E. Byram, Vice President, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, 


REPORTS ON ORDERS PLACED. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Our car orders for the year have been as follows: 
3,500 box cars, 
324 refrigerator cars. 
3,000 gondola ears. 
7,219 hopper cars. 
J. W. Lee, JR., Publicity Agent, 
Pennsyivania Railroad Company. 


NOT PLANNING ADDITION TO ROLLING STOCK. 


; CuHicaGo, ILL. 
We have for several months been giving close atten- 
tion to the repair of our cars with a view to promptly 
handling the crop movement soon to begin and have 
our equipment in a condition where no great improve- 
ment can be made. We are not contemplating the con- 
struction of any new cars at this time, 
W. B. Storey, Vice President, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System. 


CONDITIONS PROHIBITIVE TO IMPROVEMENT. 
Houston, TEx. 

The Sunset-Central Lines have, for the last four 
months, been making repairs to cars necessary for the 
handling of the crop movement. This work will be 
continued until September or October when it is expected 
there will be a sufficient number of cars in good order 
to handle the business. 

Conditions in this part of the country have been such 
that no improvements on a large scale involving the 
use of lumber are at this time under contemplation by 
these lines. 

W. B. Scort, President, 
Sunset-Central Lines. 


LARGE ORDER PLACED. 
Houston, TEX. 

We are making great efforts to get all of our freight 
ears in serviceable condition and at this time we have 
about 10 percent of our equipment out of service await- 
ing repairs. We would be repairing our cars much faster 
than we are if our earnings justified it. In other words, 
we are spending all the money that we can possibly spare 
for the upkeep of our cars. 

We have just placed an order for 1,000 additional 
freight cars, which will be delivered to us some time 
within the next three or four months; thus you will see 


(Concluded on Page 48.) 
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GOOD SHINGLES ARE THEIR PRODUCT. 


Coast Plants Busy with High Grade Output—Labelling 
Their Wares. 


ABERDEEN AND HOQUIAM, WASH., 
ot the Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Hoquiam, nas been running steadily with the excep- 
tion of a few days shutdown for the Fourth of July. 
The company while operating is making improvements 
among which are the addition of three upright machines 
to the shingle mill. The shingle mill also is equipped with 
a double block and a ten block machine. The company 
has also installed a large Lyons boiler which will insure 
sufficient power. The plant has a daily capacity of 
about 90,000 feet of fir lumber, 20,000 feet of cedar sid- 


July 10.—The plant 


ing and 300,000 shingles. The officers of this company 
are: Robert Polson, president; Alex Polson, vice presi- 
dent; A. L. Matheson, manager, and W. ( . Gregg, sales 
manager, 


The Grays Harbor Shingle Company, Aberdeen, is one 
of. the more progressive shingle manufacturers making 
high grade premium brand shingles, both 6/2 and 5/2 
clears. The company also makes perfections, stars, 12- 
inch clear butts and dimension shingles. The company 
is under the management of E. C. Miller and manufac- 
tures 360,000 shingles daily. 

The Coats Shingle Company, Hoquiam, is another of 
the Grays Harbor shingle mills that are proud of the 
ne. they are making and it is putting a paper label 
on its J. A. Lewis brand of premium shingles. The label 
carries this pertinent line: ‘‘Make them last longer— 
use zine nails, won’t rust.’’ ; 

The West Coast Lumber Company, Aberdeen, is the 
selling agent for two new premium brand shingles. These 
shingles are the ‘‘Unexcelled Brand’’ premium clear, 
made by the East Hoquiam Shingle Company, and the 
XXXXX Acme premium clear, made by the F. G. Dem- 
ing Lumber & Shingle Company. The neat paper label 
attached to each bundle ecar- 


vastness of their industry and the necessity for con- 
certed action to bring this lumber properly before the 
consuming and the retail lumber trade. For this rea- 
son nine of the large manufacturers of the east coast 
recently joined the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, with the result that the association estab- 
lished an eastern branch office in Jacksonville, and all 
association advertising and stationery carries the ad- 
dress of the Jacksonville office. 

The November meeting of the Southern Cypress Man- 
ufacturers’ Association will be held in Jacksonville and 
plans are already’ being made for a rousing time. 





MARBLE BAND STAND NOT IDEAL. 


Hampers Musicians and Audience—Wooden Structure 
Is Recommended. 


That wood is the ideal material for a band stand and 
far superior to stone is the opinion of Director William 
Weil, of the Chicago Band, who was emphatie in his 
statements to this effect when commenting on the $15,000 
marble band stand that has just been ereeted in Lincoln 
Park in Chicago and in which the first band concert was 
given on Sunday, July 11. Of this $15,000 marble band 
stand the Chicago Tribune on Monday morning said: 

Somewhere in 


Chicago there 


are two men whose ears 
should be burning this morning. They are the men who 
designed and determined the location of Lincoln Park’s new 


$15,000 band stand. 

For the first time since it was erected a sweltering sun 
beat down upon it yesterday afternoon at the hour set for 
a concert by the Chicago band, and the combination of 
circumstances was such that there came near being no 
concert. 


Director William Weil, when he arrived with his men, 
surveyed the situation and promptly hunted up a park 
policeman. The sun's rays were slanting in on the shim- 


mering white stone surface of the band stand under its 





ries the details of the grade 
such as 100 percent vertical 
grain—100 percent clear, no 
sap, no shims and 9% inches 
thick when dry. The labels 


also point out that these 
shingles are made in the 
U. S. A. by American labor 


and direct that they be laid 
with zine nails. F’. Peter- 
son, president of the West 
Coast Lumber Company, 


says: 


These shingles should satisfy 
the most critical and we find 
that a large number of our 
American dealers want such 
shingles and are willing to 
give Americ an made brands 
preference at a reasonable 





price when they learn that 
they are available. 
RPOPPPPL™ 

LETS CONTRACT FOR 

NEW MILL. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., July 

9—The W. S. F. Tatum 

Lumber Company, of this 

city, has let the contract for 


its new double band mill, 
which will be equipped with 
Filer & Stowell machinery. 
The mill will have a capacity 
of from 80,000 to 100,000 
feet of lumber a day. Work will begin within fifteen 
days and the mill is to be completed within six months. 

The Tatums came to this city about fifteen years ago 
and built a mill at Bonhomie, about three miles south of 
this city. This mill has been in operation since that 
time up to about a year ago, when it was closed down 
on account of market conditions. The new mill will be 
located about one-half mile east of the old plant, and 
will have sufficient timber to run it for years as the com- 
pany owns thousands of acres of fine longleaf pine. The 
company has a logging road which extends about twenty 
miles into the timber. 


MARBLE BAND 





STARTS CAMPAIGN TO BOOST CYPRESS. 


FLA., July 12.—Secretary George E. 
Watson, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, while in Jacksonville last ~cek inaugurated a 
vigorous educational campaign in the » cerest of cypress 
as a wood of supreme excellence for many purposes. 
The object of this campaign on the east coast is to 
impress first of all upon the consumer the real worth 
of cypress lumber and in the second place to impress 
upon the dealer the necessity of handling cypress lumber. 

As a result of Mr. Watson’s visit here the local papers 
printed as pure news features long reading articles 
about cypress lumber, something that the papers have 
never been known to do before. These articles told 
of the work of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association in advertising its lumber to the consumer 
and to the dealer, mentioning specifically several con- 
erete instances to show the longevity of cypress, espe- 
cially underground. 

The work that the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association is doing is having a marked effect upon the 
cypress industry of the east coast. Just recently the 
cypress manufacturers of the east coast realized the 


JACKSONVILLE, 


STAND IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO’S BUILDING STRIKE SETTLED. 


125,000 Men Resume Work on Building Estimated 
to Total $130,000,000. 








The building strike, which for over three months 
tied up all building in Chicago, is settled. The plan 
adopted by Mayor Thompson to settle the street car 
strike was equally successful in the building trades 
lockout and strike. The committee of carpenters, 
headed by John A. Metz, after an ald night’s confer- 
ence last Friday night, reached an agreement on all 
points at issue at 3:30 o’clock Saturday morning. The 
material men’s committee was headed by William 
Schlake, president of the Illinois Brick Company. The 
carpenters’ committee was made up of twenty-nine 
men, one from each of the local unions. The material 
men’s committee was composed of eleven members. 

The points finally agreed upon are that the car- 
penters will receive a flat scale of 70 cents an hour for 
the next three years, dating from May 31, 1915, to 
May 31, 1918, and that they will submit to the work- 
ing conditions as provided in the uniform agreement 
proposed by the employers. The settlement was a 
compromise. The carpenters asked for a sliding scale 
of 70 cents for the first year, 7214 cents for the sec- 
ond and 75 cents for the third. One phase of the 
uniform agreement to which the men consent is that 
there shall be no restriction regarding the source of 
material—whether made in the Chicago district or 
elsewhere. It was also agree that journeymen who 
became employing contractors should register with the 
Contractors’ Association once a year, as all other con- 
tractors do, paying the annual fee of $6. 

Building operations throughout Chicago and those 
suburbs that were affected by the strike have been 
resumed with renewed activity, and many new strue- 
tures of every kind and description are planned. All 
the lumber and brick yards reopened early in the week 

and deliveries of lumber, 








THAT 


temporary canvas covering. Several thousand music lovers 
were mopping their brows and trying vainly to find a bit of 
shade within hearing distance. 

“Look at that stand!’ said Weil to the policeman. 
in the broiling sun, and not a thing to shelter either my 
men or the audience. If we play there some of my men 
will be overcome by the heat, and there'll be trouble. Can't 
we move under the trees somewhere?” 

After he had thought the thing over the policeman called 
up President Timothy O'Byrne and Secretary George D. 
Crowley of the Lincoln Park board, and the two hurried to 
the park. Crowley delivered an ultimatum and Weil ac- 
ceded to it. 

“If we've 
said. 

And play they did, while the music lovers in the audience 
sweltered and said things about the men who designed the 
stand. 

Nobody seems to know precisely who 
the park authorities there was 
buck” on the subject. All agreed, however, that while it is 
impressive as a work of art it leaves much to be desired 
as a bandstand. 

Dr. Martin M. 
board, has been 
board on the 

“T came 


“Right 


got to play there, we've got to, that’s all,’ he 


these are. 
a disposition to ‘‘pass the 


Among 


titter, a member of the band’s advisory 
appointed to confer with the Lincoln Park 
subject of a possible change this week. 
this afternoon just to see what it is like,’ he 
said. “I don’t see how it could be much worse.” 

The stand was considered a masterpiece when it was 
built. It is to be adorned with sculpture by Lorado Taft. 
and is altogether a most elaborate affair. 


“MUSICALLY A MONSTROSITY.” 

“I don’t care how magnificent it is,’’ said Director 
Weil, “musically it is a monstrosity. There isn’t a square 
inch of shade anywhere near it in the afternoon. Musi- 
cians must sit there, staring at their music, for two hours 
at a stretch, and it’s enough to overcome any man. 

“What they should have had was a band shell of wood, 
with a wooden floor. We have nothing but a makeshift 
in Grant Park, but we get the accoustics there. A wooden 
floor gives resonance; this stone floor simply deadens 
sound, If they really spent $15,000 for all this marble 
it was $15,000 wasted.”’ 


HAS PROVED A DISAPPOINTMENT TO MUSICIANS. 


brick and all other lines of 
building material were made, 
sending more than 5,000 
teamsters, lumber  shovers, 
brick burners and yardmen 
back to their jobs. 

Although the strikes of the 
painters, lathers and electri- 
cal workers have not been 
finally settled, it is hoped 
that they will reach an 
agreement shortly, as these 
interests are daily holding 
conferences and endeavoring 
to iron out their difficulties. 

One of the most prominent 
lumbermen in Chicago in an 
interview this week said that 
this experience has taught 
us all that the material in- 
terests are of first import- 
ance in the industry of Chi- 
cago, and the settlement of 
the strikes has given Chicago 
an insurance against labor 
differences for the next three 
years and has opened the 
city to the markets of the 
world. These results should 
produce a condition of pros- 
perity in Chicago unequaled 
for years. 


LARGE AMOUNT OF LUMBER TO BE USED. 


Proposed Factory Construction Activity in New Eng- 
land Promises Much for Lumbermen. 


Boston, Mass., July 14.—Plans for considerably 
more industrial building construction throughout New 
England have recently been made public. Millions of 
feet of lumber will be required for the projects, includ- 
ing longleaf yellow pine and Douglas fir factory timbers 
of the best grade, as some of these buildings will be 
of the so-called slow-burning type of mill construction 








“advoeated by the New England factory mutual fire 


insurance compaties. 
Among the important buildings plans for which are 
ready or nearly so are the following: 


New Haven. Conn.—Two factory additions and one fac- 
tory for the Winchester Repeating Arms Company costing 
$337,500 and a factory addition 150x168 feet for the For- 
syth Dyeing Works. 

PHILLIPSDALE, R. I.—A plant for the River Spinning Com- 
pany of Woonsocket, & 

PAWTUCKET, R. I.—A large addition to the plant of the 
Seekonk Lace Company, to be ready for occupancy by Novem- 
ber 1 and afford quarters for 400 new hands. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—A _ storehouse for the Taft-Pierce 
Manufacturing Pe and a new building to house the 
blacksmith shop and painting department and afford storage 
room for patterns and time records. 

HATFIELD, Mass.—A bag factory for the Goodwin Bag 
Company to employ seventy-five hands and have an output 
of 30,000 bags weekly. 

FALL Rivpr, Mass.—A big addition to the plant of the 
Algonquin Printing Company. 

LOWELL, *Mass.— A storehouse for the Appleton Company. 

CLINTON, MAss.—A mill plant for the Bigelow-Hartford 
Company. 

New Beprorp, Mass.—An eight-story warehouse for the 
Merchants’ Terminal Warehouse Company, organized last 
week with a capital of $100,000. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass.—About fifty dwelling houses at West 
Pittsfield for hands required at the Parkerville mill plant, 
to be leased to a manufacturer of knit goods. 

Foxcrorr, MeE.—A starch factory that will eonsume about 
400 barrels of potatoes daily. 
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WILL MANUFACTURE FLORIDA TIMBER. 


New Georgia Concern Has Big Resources in Capital 
and Pine and Cypress Stumpage. 





SAVANNAH, GaA., July 13.—Savannah will become the 
pivotal basis for lumber operations upon a good-sized 
scale with the incorporation of the Pine Burr Lumber 
Company, for which charter will be applied immediately, 
following extended negotiations that have just been con- 
cluded. The officers of the company are: 

President—Phillip N. Coleman, Savannah. 

Vice President juscom Parker, 

Secretary—Hovel A. Smith. 

Treasurer—R. C. Lubiens. 

The Pine Burr Lumber Company will have a paid in 
rapital of $500,000 and already owns 146,000 acres of 
the finest timber in Calhoun County, Florida, which con- 
servative appraisers compute will cut 600,000,000 feet of 
lumber. Besides its extensive pine forests the company’s 
timberlands include large areas of cypress also, which 
will be manufactured and put on the market. While it 
is advantageously located already for marketing pur- 
poses it is understood that arrangements will be made 
for building railroads from the milling points to connect 
with the main lines of certain important systems, which 
will give the company shipping access to several sea- 
ports in case it is desired to avail of them. 

There will be no delay in starting the work incidental 
to putting the Pine Burr company’s plans into active 
operation. The mills will have a capacity of 150,000 
feet a day and are expected to begin operation early in 
the fall. 





BUSINESS GLOOM IS DISPELLED. 


. Orders Come Thick and Fast, Carrying With Them 


Greater Confidence and Better Prices. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 10.—Business has shown 
such a decided improvement this week that lumbermen 
engaged in all branches of the industry feel that the 
tide has at last turned for the better and that the 
uplift in business will be steady and wholesome. 

There have been occasional glimmers of light in the 
war clouds that have obscured the business firmament 
for nearly a year, but each time these breaks were 
quickly obscured again before they could be of the 
slightest real service to business. 

There have been times, too, lately especially, when 
little straws, which ordinarily would have shown the 
lumbermen the way the trade wind was blowing, have 
gone unnoticed, doubtless due to the fact that the lum- 
bermen have groped in the dark so long that their 
vision was slow to grasp the significance of these en- 
couraging signs. 

This week, however, developments in trade condi- 
tions came so thick and fast that even those who ran 
might have read their significance. Inquiries came in 
from the northern buyers for large placements, followed 
in many instances by telegraphic acceptances. In many 
cases the demand has been so urgent that the mills were 
compelled to advance prices from 50 cents to $1.50. 
This has not had the effect of checking the demand one 
whit. The result is that today many of the Georgia- 
Florida mills have taken orders for immediate delivery, 
at advanced prices, to keep them running from two to 
six weeks, and in some cases as long as two months. 
Beyond this period the mills will not book further 
orders, many of which are already said to have gone 
begging. 

Car material furnishes the strongest basis for improve- 
ment. The Interurban Rapid Transit Company, of New 
York, this week placed orders with the Gulf mills for 
approximately 7,000,000 feet of stock. One of the big 
southeastern trunk lines made inquiry this week for 
approximately 5,000,000 feet of stock of various dimen- 
sions, timbers, stringers, scantling ete. and this is the 
first substantial inquiry that this company has _ sub- 
mitted in a long time. Inquiries for car material are 
abundant and urgent. One car company this week 
asked for prices on 800,000 feet of decking, square edge 
and sound, dry-kilned and dressed, shipment to be made 
complete by August 31. 


The opinion is freely expressed by the lumbermen 
that this is the beginning of the long expected era of 
advancement in the lumber business. This week has 
seen the first price advancement and it is significant that 
the advances are general, Heretofore there has been 
a large and steady demand for lumber but the prices 
at which the lumber moved were utterly unprofitable. 
When these recent orders came tumbling on the heels 
of one another the mills were quick to note the improv- 
ing conditions and, while they booked business conserva- 
tively, they nevertheless were careful not to overload 
with orders at present pricés. 





ASSOCIATION ADOPTS TRADE MARK. 


More Extensively to Advertise Their Product Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers Now Show Their Colors. 


New Or.EANS, La., July 10.—The photograph here- 
with reproduced may be conscientiously recommended for 
a place in the scrapbooks of future lumber historians and 
ot others connected with the industry who are qualifying 
It depicts J. F. 


for the ‘‘Il-Remember-When’’ Club. 











AFFIXING TRADEMARK TO FIRST CYPRESS ASSO- 
CIATION PRODUCT SO ORDERED. 


Wigginton, chairman of the Southern Cypress Manufae- 
turers’ Association trademark committee, affixing the 
first association trademark to appear on the cypress 
product. The picture really does not do Mr. Wigginton 
justice. He was not at all anxious to pose for the 
picture and probably would have insisted upon a ‘*cut- 
out’’ of the personal element had it been possible. It 
does not do the trademark justice either; but that is 
another story. But the picture, despite defects, registers 
a memorable event in lumber history—the first use of 
the association trademark upon lumber. 

Since the cypress folk decided to trademark their 
product their special trademark committee, consisting 































of J. F. Wigginton of Bowie, L. W. Gilbert of Donn 
and Emile Sundbery of Napoleonville, has been accumu 
lating education and experience galore. The trademark 
is not so easy as it sounds. The design must be adapted 
to various uses, from end stamping to stenciling. Also, 
the application for its federal registry must be accom- 
panied by photographs displaying it in actual use on 
the bona fide product that will in the future wear it. 
Moreover, the photograph must depict its use upon 
product prepared to fill a bona fide order handled in 
interstate commerce. Adopting and registering a trade 
mark, it will be noted, more or less resembles breaking 
into a lodge. The novice is initiated, figuratively, by 
degrees. 

Having selected the design, about which more data will 
be available after its registry, it was decided that, for 
purposes of photography, the trademark should first be 
affixed to a bundle of cypress shingles. The order in 
interstate commerce was placed by the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Company, of New Orleans, with the Bowie 
Lumber Company, for delivery to the Kirby Lumber 
Company, at Beaumont, Tex. With the preliminaries 
completed according to federal stipulation, Mr. Wiggin- 
ton duly affixed the trademark to the first bunch of 
shingles, at Bowie last Thursday. The necessary docu 
ments go forward in due course to the federal patent 
office and when the association trademark has been 
formally registered its mills will be ready for the next 
step in their history-making campaign—the preparations 
to place the trademarked product on the market 


SILO USE IS INCREASING. 


Secretary of Kansas State Board of Agriculture Reports 
Gain of 36 Percent. 





TopEKA, Kan., July 13.—Kansas has gained 36 per- 
cent in the number of silos the last year according to 
figures reported by J. C. Mohler, secretary of the State 
board of agriculture. Mr. Mohler bases his estimate on 
the returns of the county assessors. So far only seventy- 
uine of the 105 counties have reported. These show 
7,316 silos as compared with 5,377 in 1914. 
ratio is maintained the State has 9,700 silos, 

Only four counties were shown without silos a year 
ago, while none of the reporting counties, which include 
two of the four without silos last year, are without this 
valuable feed preserver at this time. — 

The greatest increase so far reported has been in 
Sumner County. Last year this county had only 143 
silos, while this year it reports 274. Kingman County 
reports 106 silos constructed during the year, Rooks 100, 
Shawnee eighty-five, and Reno seventy-eight. Reno 
County, second a year ago, is the leading county of 
those reported so far this year, with 337 silos. Sumner 
appears to be second with 274, and Lyon a close third 
with 273. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS SHOW LOSS. 


Activities for June and for First Half of 1915 Affected 
by General Business Depression. 


If the same 











Statistics of building operations compiled by the 
American Contractor, of Chicago, for June, show the 
influence of a variety of restrictions due to general 
business conditions. The total amount reported for 
June, 1915, was $54,740,300, compared with a total of 
$71,246,141 for June, 1914. This is a loss of 23 per- 
cent for June, 1915, but the column of gain shows some 
increasing tendencies. According to the figures the 
losses are widely distributed, in some cases as low as 1 
percent and in eleven instances only running beyond 
50 percent. There seems to be no distinctively sectional 
gain or loss, the averages being evenly distributed as to 
hoth features. Two of the heaviest increases were in the 
Kast and two in the West. 

The figures for the first six months of 1915, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1914, show a decrease of 
$32,684,347. This is a loss of only 9 percent. With the 
building projects in sight and the tendency for enlarged 
activities in the near future, it may be probable that 
the deficit in the half yearly showing may be more 
than made up during the remainder of this year. 

The detailed statement for June and for the first six 
months of the year is as follows: 
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$8 “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” @& 


THE COMMU 


Sues bites seuss ibetecees 


BANKER-FARMER CONFERENCE. ENDORSES MANY FORMS OF COMMUNITY BUILDING. 


When the AmeRicAN LUMBERMAN on May 13, 1911, launched its cam- 
- paign for Community Development the doctrine it advocated was prac- 
tically unknown and when it adopted for this department the title “The 
Community Builder” and called the work it advocated “Community Build- 
ing” it gave to these words a new meaning. But today Community Devel- 
opment and Community Building are phrases as familiar as are commerce 
and trade, and the doctrines and policies advocated in this department are 
regarded by business men in all fields as not only sound and practical but 
essential to the continued prosperity and growth of the Nation. 
While the primary object of the Community Builder has been to interest 
-lumbermen in the development—the upbuilding—of their own commu- 
nities, we have not overlooked the fact that other business men were as 
vitally interested as are the lumbermen in this work. For example, in 
May, 1911, in this department appeared an article entitled “The Banker’s 
Relation to Community Development,” in which were set forth some of 
the reasons why the banker should give his aid to the movement. Sub- 
stantially all the points made in that article were elaborated and empha- 
sized in the program of the Banker-Farmer Conference held last week in 
Chicago, at which were present and participating representatives from 
twenty-one State bankers’ associations, editors of leading agricultural 
publications, noted educators in agricultural fields, representatives of 
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by implication at least, that such laws may become necessary in the 
United States. Continuing, he said on another phase of his subject: 
“When the speculative value goes out of the lands, which is only a matter 
of time, their price will be determined by the productive value plus their 
social value. The productive value can not be maintained under our 
present system of leasing, and it is useless to expect to develop social 
value when half our lands are farmed by an unstable population. Neither 
the country church nor the rural school can prosper under these condi- 
tions; and you can not have a healthy social life without a prosperous 
church and school. One-third of your rural churches in Illinois are dead, 
another third are dying, and only one here and there prospering. Your 
country schools and your lodges are all declining in efficiency ; and will so 
long as our present system of leasing continues. Without a normal social 
life man begins to degenerate. You can see it in New England, due to 
other causes than land tenure. A striking example is seen in the South, 
with 50 to 75 percent of its farms tenanted on one-year leases. Read the 
reports of the industrial commission in Texas and Oklahoma. When 
Sunday baseball takes the place of the Sabbath school, when country boys 
and girls go to town for their amusements, men who own their lands will 
for the sake of their children flee from the farm to some place where they 


Government and State agricultural departments, 
ministers and others who are giving time and 
thought to rural problems. 

B. F. Harris, of Champaign, IIl., chairman of 
the Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association, in the opening address 
voiced his approval of community cooperation 
and development in these words: “We hear a 
great deal of codperation these days—but it 
usually stops at codperation between men of one 
group, of one more or less selfish purpose, but 
the real big and effective codperation that is to 
get the real results must be inter-codperation— 
the cooperation of one group with and for an- 
other group of men. This is the real commu- 
nity of interest, the ‘each for all and all for 
each’ spirit—the realization that we are not so 
much ‘our brother’s keeper’ as our brother’s 
brother.” Mr. Harris told somewhat at length 
of the work of his association and said: “We 
realize that the wholesome, prosperous country 
town is an absolute necessity and that commu- 
nity building and fostering of the social spirit 
and community centers is one of the big needs 
and tasks with which the Nation should be con- 
cerned. . . . Let us remember that effort and 
money spent in this great common cause will be 
the most marvelous earning asset of a magnifi- 
cent future, not in dollars only but in a con- 
tented, successful people constituting an indus- 





Nation’s Greatest Work. 


The mest important part of our national work is 
education. Education has more to do with the 
feeding, sheltering and clothing of the world than 
either manufacturing, commerce or transportation; 
for education has to do with the souls of human 
beings whose muscles carry on the mere brute 
work of making things, trading in things and carry- 
ing things about. 

With every pair of hands there goes a brain. Just 
how expert the hands become is dependent upon 
the brains behind them. To the strength of the 
hands there is a limit; but the resources of the 
brain are illimitable. And in view of this incon- 
trovertible statement, what shall we say of our 
system of education, which trains the brains of 
most of our youth away from efficiency, and leaves 
the training of the hands themselves to the acci- 
dent of casual employment after the days of youth 
are over, and levies on the industry of the land 
the heavy burden of training even the muscles, 
which should be systematically educated in school? 

That part of the human being which has no limit 
to its capacity for expansion is stunted by mis- 
education, and that part most obviously necessary 
in production left almost entirely untrained. If 
our young people could speak in one voice they 
would be justified in sending out one universal ver- 
dict of condemnation on us, the generation charged 
with the task of preparing them for the world’s 
work; and of all this great body of tomorrow’s citi- 
zens the boys and girls of the farms would have 
reason to condemn us in most unsparing terms.— 


may find better social conditions. Under these conditions the fertility 


of the soil will continue to decline and the result 
will be a decrease in prices and profits.” 
“Why the Banker and the Farmer Should 
Build up the Home Town” was the subject of 
an illuminating address delivered by J. R. 
Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Mr. Moorehead gave 
statistics regarding the decline in population in 
the richest of the north central States, and 
asked: “What does this mean to you and to me 
and to all of the forty million people living in 
these towns? It means first, a continued loss 
of business; it means depreciation in property 
values in these towns; it means a depreciation 
in farm land value, for the better the town the 
higher the value there is to the land because of 
its proximity to the town; it means less de- 
posits in your banks; it means that you will 
have less money to lend to the farmer and 
to the business man; it means that the boys are 
not going to stay in the towns; it means that the 
boy is not going to stay on the farm unless the 
town affords some attraction ; it means economic 
ruin to many of our best interests ; it means less 
money for our schools; it raises the cry of 
what is to become of the town church, as well 
as the country church; it means increased prob- 
lems for the country and the States in matters 
of handling our social and political problems 
in our great cities; it means concentration of 





trial and agricultural republic, peaceful and 
prosperous beyond compare.” 


July 8. 
In its campaign the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





HERBERT QUICK, editor FARM AND FIRESIDE; 
in address before Banker-Farmer Conference, 


business of every kind in the great centers; it 
means the downfall of the small business man 
and the small banker ; it means socialism.” 








has recognized the influence exerted upon 
the community by the “retired farmer” and the 
leasing system under which a very large percentage of the farms are cul- 
tivated by non-owners, a shifting and disinterested population. Speaking 
on “The Land, the Landlord, the Tenant—and the Leasing System” at 
the conference Henry Wallace, editor of Wallace’s Farmer, said: “There 
are always.two factors in crop production; the land and the farmer. In 
nearly half the lands of the corn belt there are three; the land, the land- 
lord and the tenant farmer. In the State of Illinois it is probable that 
fully half your land is worked by tenants. 1 have heretofore estimated 
that 40 percent of Iowa is thus farmed. An investigation of a thousand 
farms in three counties in Iowa by our agricultural college shows that 
only 33 percent of the farmers there own all the land they till—though 
some of it is no doubt mortgaged; 51 percent are wholly tenants, and 16 
percent own part of the land they till and rent part. Tenancy is not a 
serious problem on the poorer soils of the East, nor in the newer lands 
of the Northwest. It is serious only when the land is naturally rich 
enough to support by its rents a retired farmer and his family, or to give 
the absentee landlord a 4 percent net profit, or to encourage the speculator 
to gamble in the hope of advancing prices. Thus we have three classes of 
landlords ; the retired farmer, the permanent investor and the speculator. 
The last will disappear when the lands in the corn belt lose their specu- 
lative value. The present generation of retired farmers will die—and all 
the sooner because they have retired; and their children will then be 
investors by inheritance. From that time on as well as now the crux of 
the problem will be how to maintain the landlord system without losing 
productivity or social value.” Mr. Wallace then outlined the laws of 
Great Britain governing the leasing of agricultural lands, and suggests, 





Seeking a remedy Mr. Moorehead asked, 
“What are we as bankers and business men 
going to do about it? What does your home 
town most need? First, it needs team work, codperation, first among bank- 
ers and business men, and second by all these and the farming commiuni- 
ties about us. . . . The second great movement that should be inaugurated 
by the bankers and business men is that of bridging the gulf which exists 
between the town people and the farmer. It might be to the advantage of 
perhaps one person in ten thousand in this country that this gulf be made 
wider, but no more. There are many of our farmers, and some living 
in towns, who have been educated to believe that the home merchant 
is a thief end a robber and that the local banker is no less guilty of 
sharp practices than the loan sharks of our cities. Thousands of them 
do not even give the home merchants a chance to supply their wants. 
(No wonder the home merchant does not carry the stock in size and 
quality to meet the demands of some of our communities. How can he? 
—and why should he?) Our farmer friends, our neighbors— 
best friends—have become estranged from us and the imaginary line 
between the country and the town is a barrier to the prosperity and the 
cooperation and to the good of all. .There is a great quartet of 
interests in this country which if they could be brought together—and 
in the end they will when conditions become ripe—would work wonders 
for the good of all. I refer to the bankers and the business men of the 
towns, the farm press and the country paper. Our fourth great 
aim should be, in order to preserve ourselves, our communities and those 
about us, to become community builders: community builders to the 
extent of blotting out the corporate limits, extending the influence of 
the commercial club and the business organizations to cover the coun- 
try surrounding.” 
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John Fields, editor of the Oklahoma Farm Journal, on the subject 
“Build a Whole Community,” said in part: “If you would build the whole 
community begin with the country schools. Develop them until there 
is no reason whatever for moving to town to send the children to school. 
Help establish, in the country, schools such as you would willingly use 
for elementary and high school education of your own children. You 
will quickly find that many other problems, such as diminishing pro- 
duction and increasing tenantry, will cease to exist. Build the whole of 
your community by making all of the conditions of life as desirable 
on farms as on town or city lots. Less than this will not work for 
permanent agricultural and community betterment.” 

Dr. Cyril G. Hopkins, of the University of Illinois, whose subject was 
“Principles and Profits in Soil Improvement,” said in part: “The 
solution of the problem of permanent agriculture in America deserves 
and will require the best thought of the most influential people; and the 
man who thinks farm products are high in price may learn a lesson 
in the fundamentals of national economics by trying to build up a piece 
of impoverished land from the income it produces. If there is one agri- 
cultural fact that needs to be impressed upon the American people, it is 
that the farmers of this country have been living, not upon the income 
from their investments, but upon their principal; and whatever measure 
of apparent prosperity they have had in favored localities has been largely 
taken from their capital stock. That vast areas of land once cultivated 
with profit in the original thirteen States now lie agriculturally abandoned 
at the door of the greatest markets is common knowledge; and that the 
great majority of the farm lands in the north central States is even now 
undergoing the most rapid soil depletion ever witnessed is known to all 
who possess the facts. 

“The boastful statement sometimes made that the American land 
owner has become a scientific farmer is as erroneous as it is optimistic. 
Such statements are based upon a few selected examples or rare illustra- 
tions and not upon any adequate knowledge of general farm practice. 
Even to this day almost every effort put forth by the mass of American 
farmers has resulted in decreasing the fertility of the soil. The Ameri- 
can farmer does everything except to restore to the soil the fertility 
required to maintain permanently its crop-producing power. 


“Thus tile drainage adds to the soil nothing out of which crops are 
made, but only permits the removal of more fertility in the larger 
crops produced on the well-drained land. More thorough tillage with 
our improved implements of cultivation is merely ‘working the land 
for all that’s in it.’ The use of better seed produces larger crops, but 
only at the expense of the soil. Clover and cowpeas as commonly pro- 
duced and harvested add little or no nitrogen to the soil. All the domes- 
tic animals on all the farms of the United States are equivalent to less 
than one cow for each ten acres of farm land, and the farm manure is 
so. limited and is spread so thinly that it adds but little fertility to the 
soil in comparison with that removed in crops and sold in grain and hay 
and in bone and meat and milk. 

“All these are good farm practices and they should be continued ; 
but we ought also to stop exporting millions of tons of phosphate which 
is needed on our own lands. We should also apply millions of tons of 
ground limestone to our acid soils and we should produce more legume 
crops to be plowed under directly or in farm manure. The world must 
have bread as well as meat, and the decision between live stock and 
grain farming must always be based upon preference and profit, and not 
upon the erroneous assumption that farm manure is either necessary 
or sufficient for the maintenance of soil fertility.” 

Other speakers at the conference were W. A. Lloyd, of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, whose subject was, “County Agent Plan 
After Three Years’ Trial Makes Good”; D. A. Wallace, editor of the 
Farmer, who told “How the Farmers’ Clubs-are Helping the Farmer to 
Help Himself”; Dean F. D. Mumford, of the University of Missouri, 
who told the bankers how they can help to capitalize agricultural science ; 
Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, who spoke on the 
“New Agriculture’; Forrest Crissey, whose subject was “Agriculture 
and the Opportunity of the Newspapers”; W. R. Goodwin, managing 
editer Breeders’ Gazette, who suggested methods by which bankers can 
encourage the live stock industry; Dean H. L. Russell, of the University 
of Wisconsin, whose subject was “Relating the Agricultural Agent to 
Agricultural Education” ; and Herbert Quick, editor Farm and Fireside, 
who spoke on “Rural Education, the Old and the New, and National 
Efficiency.” 








HEAVY RAINS PROVE DISASTROUS. 


Precipitation in New England Makes Record—Sawmill 
Booms Broken; Much Damage Done. 


Boston, MASss., July 12.—The most tremendous rain- 
storms New England has known in many years seriously 
handicapped business during the last ten days. Although 
last spring was phenomenally dry, and on July 1 there 
was a deficiency of 6.74 inches from the 
normal precipitation for the first six 


North Adams entrance. It took 400 workmen from 
Thursday evening until today to get the famous tunnel 
cleared again, 

The once famous cataract at Hampton Falls, N. H., 
from which the town was named, resumed business after 
a generation of dryness. The torrent thundered over 
the falls like a miniature Niagara and brought back to 
old residents reminiscences of the days when the mill 
below the falls was in operation and the town was the 
destination of the spring log drives from the valley to 
the north. 





months of the year, so far in July eight 
inches of rain have fallen, wiping out 
the deficiency that existed at the end of 
June and establishing a new precipitation 
record for any July in the history of the 
Boston weather bureau, 

Building operations have been held up, 
especially on residences that had not ad- 
vanced sufficiently for the frames to be 
boarded in when the rains began. In the 
northern sections of New England and 
in the eastern Canadian provinces, which 
also were affected, some of the big booms 
at the sawmills were broken by the floods 
and thousands of logs were swept down 
the rivers and out to sea. 

Many thousand feet of logs owned by 
William B. Bartlett in his boom at the 
sawmill on Kennebunk River went out 
to sea Friday morning owing to the stu- 
pendous rise of the river during the 
night. The dam was seriously damaged 
and the bridges of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad in Kennebunkport and the At- 
lantic Shore Railway were threatened by 
the tremendous force of the logs as they 
bumped the foundations. 

A report from Augusta, Me., states that 
the breaking of the log boom above the 
Kennebee dam last Friday released hun- = 
dreds of spruce and pine logs, which were que 
rushed over the dam by the swift current 
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and demolished several small craft whose 


owners were not able to get the boats OLD WATERFALL AT HAMPTON FALLS, N. B. DRY FORA GENERATION, CHANGED 
INTO A MINIATURE NIAGARA BY RECENT HEAVY RAINS. 


away from the shore to places of safety 
in time. The loss of the owners of the 
logs will be heavy, as few if any will be recovered. 

At Chatham, N. B., more than 15,000,000 feet of logs 
were drifting down the Miramichi River on Saturday 
and out into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The main boom, 
holding about 90,000,000 feet, did not go out, but was 
in serious danger and it was necessary to strengthen it 
in several places. Besides the smaller boom which parted 
another gave way in one place, but the logs were 
salvaged by river craft and the boom repaired. 

The rise of the Connecticut River was heavy but the 
drive of about 50,000,000 feet of the Connecticut Valley 
Lumber Company was handled carefully and few logs 
got away. 

The damage in western Maine is estimated at $100,000. 
Bridges went out, railroad tracks were undermined and 
washed out, and transportation was seriously crippled. in 
some cases entirely suspended. In western Massachu- 
setts the Hoosac Tunnel was closed to traffic for several 
days because of a bad washout of the tracks at the 


to the owners of the logs. Several million feet of the 
logs which started for the Gulf of St. Lawrence despite 
the hardest efforts of the lumbermen who were sent out 
in small boats to attempt salvaging have jammed at 
the mouth of the Miramichi River. These logs have held 
well together and it is hoped that practically all of them 
will be saved. Hundreds of logs already have been 
towed back safely, and a new boom has been strung 
below the strays. 


URGES STATE TO PURCHASE LANDS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 10.—Former Gov. 
West recently suggested that the, State 
legislature meet in special session to ap- 
point a delegation to attend the opening 
session of Congress with a definite propo- 
sition from the State to buy the 2,300,000 
acres in the O. & C. land grant for $2.50 
an acre, that it may afterward dispose of 
the land to the best advantage to the State 
and the public. His plan has been outlined 
in a letter to Governor Withyeombe and 
the members of senate and house of rep- 
resentatives. Under the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, the South- 
ern Pacific Company as successor in in- 
terest to the O. & C. Railroad Company is 
given an interest of $2.50 an acre in the 
lands conveyed to the railroad company ‘in 
the grant. The court recommends that 
Congress take some action to protect the 
publie’s interest in the lands over and 
above the $2.50 an acre value. The total 
value of the lands is estimated at $40,000,- 
000 to $60,000,000, while the equity of the 
railroad company is less than $6,000,000. 
Mr. West recommends that the State pro- 
pose to Congress that Oregon buy the 
lands for a sum not greater than the dif- 
ference between the amount the lands 
would bring at $2.50 an acre and the net 
profit the railroad company has already 
received from them; that the agricultural 
lands then be thrown open to settlement 








All danger of forest fires was obviated by the down- 
pour and the fire wardens report that the woods now 
will be safe for the rest of the summer. 

Shipping was hard hit, for heavy gales accompanied 
the rain squalls. The two-masted schooner George R. 
Smith, loaded with lumber and bound here, was driven 
ashore last Friday at Islesboro Cove, near Southwest 
Harbor, Me. The vessel was got off later without serious 
damage. The schooner William Jones, with 323,000 feet 
of lumber and 550,000 lath for New York from Stock- 
ton Springs, Me., sprung a leak off Gloucester, Mass., 
but was kept afloat by its lumber cargo. The schooner 
was towed into port at Gloucester, where it will be 
repaired. 

Loss May Be Small. 


CHATHAM, N. B., July 13.—It does not look now as if 
the breaking of the smaller boom in the Miramichi River 
Saturday, during the flood resulting from the torrential 
rains of the previous week, will result in serious loss 


at practically no cost to actual settlers; 
that the timber be sold to the highest bid- 
der; the nonagricultural lands be held for 
reforestation; that the proceeds from the 
sale of land and timber go into the common school fund. 
It is estimated there are 70,000,000,600 feet of timber 
on the lands. Sale of these should bring to the State 
over $35,000,000. 

The decision has aroused great interest here as it is 
expected that some means will be found whereby the 
lands will soon be thrown open. The area affected by 
the decision is approximately sixty miles wide and 
nearly 400 miles long, and comprises a total of 2,074,- 
454.17 acres. 





A MISSIONARY returned from China gives an interest- 
ing account of ordering a door fitted to his house by 
a native carpenter, The carpenter came with a helper, 
the two carrying a log of timber on their shoulders. In 
doing this work whenever they needed a piece of lumber 
they cut it by hand from the log. This writer states 
that the door when finished was a very workmanlike 
job and artistic as well as substantial, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Mail Order Competition Has Definite 
Lumberman 


EVOLUTION OF MAIL ORDER COMPETITION. 


The mail order spook is still with us. This is dis- 
couraging to an ardent advocate of the essential purity, 
efticiency and highmindedness of the genus retailer. 
It is something like the experience of seeing the home 
team licked 40 to 0 just after you have bragged to 
the man from out of town that the local southpaw 
has a shade the best of anything in the majors. In 
our feverish tearing about the country in the interest 
of the Greatest Journal we talk to half a dozen local 
venders of boards who say that there is no such thing 
as mail order competition if the retailer is ‘‘on to’’ 
his job, so we come to the conclusion that the cham- 
pion of catalogism is down and out with twenty mortal 
murders on his crown. But just as we are about to 
sit down to the feast we are flabbergasted to see the 
shade of the departed seated in our chair. Like Ban- 
quo’s ghost, it will not down. Doggone such a thing! 

But one thing is noticeable in the attitude toward 
catalog trade: The retailers are looking at it with 
curiosity and interest instead of with fear. Time 
was when the mention of out-of-town buying gave a 
local dealer the same sensation in the region of his 
scalp that the casual mention of redskins gave the 
timid among the pioneers. He wanted to crawl down 
cellar and squat in the corner behind the potato barrel 
while the hired man posted hot haste to gather up the 
army. The early fights between old-time retailing 
and new-time buying by mail were rather rough-and- 
tumble affairs. It was border warfare, and about any- 
thing went. ‘The catalog concerns in those days did 
not expect to be permanent affairs, though naturally 
they did not go out of their way to tell the public 
about that fact. They expected to make a pile while 
the making was good, and they expected to get out 
from under when their unbusinesslike procedure dis- 
gusted the public. They didn’t guess the strength of 
their own position. Under such circumstances there 
was good reason to be just plain afraid of these sell- 
ing institutions. They were wholly irresponsible and 
were not working according to any rules, for the sim- 
ple reason that they didn’t know any rules. It was 
plain guerrilla warfare, and that always has been and 
always will be a terrifying thing. Later on the 
catalog men began finding out some things about their 
own business—where they were weak and where 
strong, what they had to do to keep and increase their 
trade, how best to advertise, and, above all, how to 
win the good will of their customers. In these later 
days they have developed into business units with 
definite policies and lines of procedure. They are still 
to be feared, we don’t deny that; but it is not a 
blind, unreasoning fear such as we used to feel toward 
the utterly lawless and irresponsible forerunners of 
modern trading by post. These competitors of ours 
have felt their limitations; they themselves have much 
at stake, and, moreover, they are teaching us in spite 
of themselves how we can beat them. 


Talk vs. Action. 


This is by way of introducing the auditor of the 
Hayes-Lucas Lumber Company, whom I met in the 
local yard in Redfield, S. D. The local manager, J. J. 
Chapin, and the auditor and I had a long talk as 
we sat around a hot stove in the office on a chilly 
afternoon of late spring. The talk veered around to 
the ready-cut house proposition that has enlisted con- 
siderable attention of late. It developed that the 
auditor had a large respect for the business and trade 
getting ability of catalog lumber dealers. He stated 
repeatedly that he had taken no brief for them and 
didn’t believe they were the heirs of the trade, and 
that he believed retailers could hold their own if they 
would just do it. But he said they would have to 
wake up and take notice if they did it, and the few 
live wires would have to bear an unfair share of the 
sins of the retailers who have allowed themselves to 
go to sleep. 

In the first place, the problem is tackled in a dif- 
ferent way by the two classes of men. Here in the 
catalog office is a group of men working together. It 
has been proved in any number of cases that a number 
of men working together, even if they are rather ordi- 
nary men, if they have common sense and a big de- 
termination can get things that one highly gifted man 
will fail to get. The one man may make a few start- 
ling discoveries, but he won’t be well rounded enough 
to take full advantage of all the angles of the problem 
to come out of it with a competent working success, 
Well, the average retailer works along by himself, 
and he is no sparkling genius. When you find five 
retailers willing and competent to work with other re- 
tailers for the good of the trade you will find 500 
who will not or can not do it. They do so in a meas- 
ure in the conventions; but the associations, until 
lately at least, have often been little more than monu- 
ments to a vague feeling in the minds of the mem- 
bers that maybe they ought to get together. But 
largely they don’t know how to work together or 
else they lack confidence enough in the association 
to give it power and means. The results of associa- 
tion activities have too often been an array of glit- 
tering generalities. The speeches at the conventions 





Limitations—Retailers Not Awake to Hazards and Opportunities—The Live 
Should Learn to Guarantee the Cost of a Building. 





call for closer union and work for the common good, 
but the positive action that comes out of it all is dis- 
proportioned to the talk. The catalog group, on the 
contrary, are stingy with hot air. They go after the 
proposition to get working results and not to make 
clever speeches. This in itself gives the catalog con- 
cerns a big advantage at the start, this codperative 
work for definite ends. 


Mail Order Men Set a Pace. 


‘‘T believe these new catalog propositions mark the 
beginning of a new development in retailing,’’ the 
auditor remarked. ‘‘Before this we thought of mail 
order lumber as an attempt to beat us at our own 
game. We thought those men were coming into our 
field and were copying our methods as nearly as their 
necessities would allow. We are learning with some- 
thing of a jolt that they struck out for themselves 
pretty largely and that we will have to fall in line 
with them on some of the new business methods they 
have discovered if we are going to keep in the 
game. The old fashioned selling of lumber by the 
thousands as practiced by the out-of-town men on the 
start never had many terrors for even an ordinary 
retailer. That was trying to beat him at his game 
with the odds heavily in favor of the local man. The 
only thing the catalog could say under those cireum- 
stances was that its prices were cheaper, and usually 
the local man could prove without much effort that 
this wasn’t true. The local man could show the buyer 
the lumber he was going to get, would agree to take 
back the surplus or send out more if there was a short- 























“The shade of the departed seated in our chair.” 


age, would give credit, and would offer all sorts of 
service that the catalog couldn’t furnish. 


Drawing Card in Guaranty of. Costs. 


‘*But a bunch of wise men got to looking over this 
situation and decided to turn some of these things 
to advantage. They found out a thing that we’ve all 
known all our lives: The average man who is putting 
up a house is ignorant of building and wants and will 
appreciate all kinds of information. Probably he has 
only a certain sum to invest in his house and can’t go 
over that amount. He wants to spend all his money 
for house and as little as possible tor plans. So these 
people have designed a series of attractive houses and 
have guaranteed to sell enough lumber to build them 
for a certain definite sum of money. I don’t believe 
the average retailer knows what a powerful drawing 
card that is. Architects’ estimates and yard estimates 
are notorious for missing the mark. The average man 
puts little or no confidence in them. The architect 
will tell him his house will cost $3,500, but he is sure 
it will cost more. The average builder is incompetent 
to figure costs, and the dealer doesn’t go back of the 
bill that is furnished him. He ean figure that aceu- 
rately enough, but he doesn’t know any more than 
the owner does whether it will build the house or not. 
So it has gotten to be largely a gamble when a house 
is started as to how much it will finally cost. Since 
this is so a lot of men won’t build at all. They are 
the men who are interested in the proposition of a 
guaranteed house. 


Making Every Dollar a Working Dollar. 


‘‘Then the matter of credit is changing. I know 
that a large number of men think that they don’t 
want to do business on a cash basis. They think that 
extending credit is the best weapon they have against 
out-of-town buying. But they admit that doing busri- 
ness on credit is bad for their customers, even if it 
is good for them. Well, more and more the finances of 
even the man who does business on a small scale 


are being put on a scientific basis. These customers 
are figuring that if credit is good for the retailer it 
must be bad for the customer, and they are thinking 
of ways for getting around this tax. More and more 
the lines of retail yards are working toward a cash 
basis. There is a line that I know about that put 
its business on practically a cash basis some little 
time ago. A few of the old managers said it couldn’t 
be done, and some of them went so far as to quit. 
This line’s policy was that a man must either pay 
eash for his lumber or sign a note for it. 

‘“Now, that sounds absurd on the face of the thing. 
Here is a farmer worth $100,000. He sends his hired 
man in for a load of lumber. Are you going to tele- 
phone out and tell him he must come in the first 
time he is in town and pay for that stuff or sign a 
note for it, and that unless he agrees to do it he can’t 
have the lumber? Well, that’s exactly what it does 
mean, and that is why some of the old managers quit. 
But the line put that plan into operation, and it has 
worked. At first it was hard, and some people got 
mad; but by means of straightforward talk and care- 
ful newspaper advertising it was put across. I know 
of one yard in that line that did $50,000 worth of 
business one year and came to invoicing time with 
less than $400 on the books. The rest of the yards 
did proportionately as well. 

‘‘That is one thing catalog competition is going 
to do, it is going to make the retailer use his whole 
capital and make every dollar of it a working dollar. 


Learning How to Guarantee Costs. 


‘*Another thing it will do is to make retailers wake 
up who have gone to seed and are sitting back. They 
will have their choice of learning some new things or 
of going under. A good many business men don’t 
seem to know that they have to be moving all the 
time. If a man lets some trade get past him he 
makes the rest of the trade that much harder to get. 
I believe that this move for guaranteeing houses is a 
move in the right direction and that local retailers 
will have to come to it. If they do it means that 
they will have to know more than they do now.’’ 

‘‘But retailers are not builders,’’ Mr. Chapin ob- 
jected, ‘‘so how can they guarantee houses?’’ 

‘*No; they are not builders,’’ the auditor said, ‘‘and 
that’s just the point. The time isn’t very far off. 
until they’Il have to know as much about building 
as any builder and more than most. The average 
builder can’t tell what a house will cost, and the re- 
tailer of the future will have to be able to tell ex- 
actly. Farther east it is a common thing for retail- 
ers to maintain a contracting department. I under- 
stand that a good many of them don’t like to do it 
and would quit if they could. They can’t. We’ll 
have to go to contracting out here eventually if we 
don’t get a set of reliable independent contractors, 
and that doesn’t seem probable now. But even if we 
don’t do contracting we’ve got to know how if we’re 
to guarantee houses. You know how it is in any line 
of work. If two parties are making a deal and one 
of them doesn’t know much about the business the 
other is tempted to get into him a little. If we guar- 
antee a house to cost so much we’ve got to know how 
that house is built to be sure that the builder doesn’t 
put one over on us. 


The Odd Pattern Obstruction. 


‘‘The catalog men sell plans for houses. If you 
pick up one of their plan books you will find every 
kind and size of house pictured the way they will look 
completed. There is a chance to satisfy almost any 
taste. But when you take them to pieces there is not 
such a wide variety of patterns of lumber. What I 
mean is this: Everything that goes into those houses 
is of a stock pattern, and the concern can buy these 
stock patterns in enormous quantities and get the bene- 
fit of the low price that goes with big sales. In parts 
of the country it is getting to be a common thing for 
architects to specify everything of an odd pattern, 
mill work especially. If a retailer sends to a mill 
for enough of that special pattern to furnish one house 
he’ll have to pay a long price for it. I have made 
up my mind that a large part of the demand for odd 
stuff for houses not designed by an architect can be 
traced back to catalogs. Because the catalog stuff 
is all stock does not mean that it is all old fashioned. 
It is not. If a man has been looking at a catalog and 
still thinks it is his duty to see what the local man 
will do he will come in and show the retailer the pic- 
ture of a colonnade, say. The retailer sends to a mill 
for prices. It is odd stuff for them, so they put a 
price of $25 or $30 on it. The catalog price is $12.75. 
Well, it isn’t much use for the retailer to try any 
further, for that one thing has settled the buyer’s 
opinion. He is not going to pay two or three prices 
for his stuff. 

‘‘There ought to be a mill in every section of the 
country that would specialize on these things and be 
prepared to furnish them at right prices, and it may 
be that the retailers will have to go in together to 
assure such a mill of enough support to put it on a 
paying basis. 

‘‘The retailer ought to have sets of plans for stand- 
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ird houses with the prices all figured out so that he 
‘ould guarantee the cost. If it was known that he 
had these plans people would want to see them as 
much as they would want to see catalog plans. Then 
the retailer, too, could carry the exact stock necessary 
to build those houses, and he could buy it at large- 
quantity prices. There always will be a certain num- 
ber of houses that are specially designed and that will 
have to be supplied with made-to-order mill work. 
That is all right. Such trade is not mail order trade. 
Those costly houses are built with the idea of satisfy- 
ing the owners primarily and not to be built as cheaply 
as possible. The mail order men haven’t a chance at 
that kind of work. But those houses are very much 
in the minority. That high class material can be 
ordered after the bill is sold, but the ordinary run of 
stuff has to be carried in stock. Then if this stock 
can be limited in the number of patterns by having 
standard plans on hand that call for this stuff the same 
amount of business can be transacted on a smaller 
stock investment. 


A Possible Radical Change. 


‘Another change that is pretty certain to follow is 
that there will be fewer yards. We don’t especially 
like to think of this, for we haven’t any grudge 
against the boys who are in the retailing game; but we 
may as well face the facts. Before the catalog men 
came into the field we had to compete merely with 
other retailers. That was bad enough, but we were 
all on nearly the same level and found that we could 
get along pretty well. If the price swelled a little 
more than it ought to there wasn’t much the buyers 
could do about it. But in these days prices have got 
to be pretty nearly right; and this is something that 
has staggered and scared a good many retailers. They 
were fighting along among themselves secure in the 
notion that they had the whole field to do what they 
wanted to with it, when of a sudden they were 
attacked in the rear by this new enemy. The situa- 
tion changed. These new sellers can’t buy lumber 
any cheaper than the lone retailer can. But they can 
beat him unless he is selling to the full capacity of 
his yard. Now, not many yards are doing that. 
Everybody knows that there is going to be a certain 
overhead charge in a yard whether much or little stuff 
is sold. The amount handled can be increased often 
two or three times over without adding a great deal to 
the bulk of operating expense. If the amount handled 
in a yard is less than it is equipped to handle the per- 
centage of operating cost is going to be high, often 
high enough to make out-of-town competition very 
dangerous. There are country yards that are charg- 
ing a margin of 40 to 50 percent, a margin that is 
unjust to the buyers and to the general class of retail- 
ers; for retailers as a whole have to bear the sins of 
their crooked and inefficient brethren. 

‘‘We know what it costs us to do business in our 
various yards, and we have a good idea of what the 
yearly sales will amount to; so it is easy enough to 
figure the percentage we will have to add to the cost 
price in order to come out even. And I want to tell 
you that we have hard work always to come out even 
on every sale. The only way we can lower this over- 
head cost is to increase our volume of business, and 
practically the only way we can do that is to take 














“<«That one thing settled the buyer’s opinion, ” 


trade away from our local competitors. They are 
not making slathers of profit, so their hope is to take 
trade away from us. The final result is that one or 
the other has to go under. In the old days when the 
retailers had the field to themselves the way they 
remedied that situation was to bulge the prices up a 
little. But the contest now includes #n outside enemy 
that is efficient. We have to meet him with efficiency. 


Essentials for the Progressive Retailer. 


‘The new idea is one of varied service. A good 
many men who want to own homes are not qualified 
by knowledge nor have they time to have a very 
active part in getting the building done. It takes all 
their time and knowledge to make a living in their 
own line. They are inclined to go to a firm that will 
undertake to see the thing through and to guarantee 
the product and the price. The customer wants to 





know when he starts how much it is going to cost 
him and that it will be according to specification. If 
a local concern can make those guaranties the out- 
of-town man is out of the running again just as he 
was in the old days when he tried to copy the local 
man in selling by the thousand feet. Retailers will 
have to get this idea and jump into the game in earn- 
est. If they back in under protest and take on one 
thing after another because they have to and not be- 
cause they can look forward and see the lines along 
which they’ll have to develop they are sure to be 
tailenders and imitators; and those fellows don’t get 
the substantial rewards. 

“*Some lineyard concerns keep elaborate drafting 
staffs. They have standard plans that all the manag- 
ers know, and then if a customer wants a variation 
the draftsman and estimators at the head office fix 
his plans and name the price. In this respect the 
line is ahead of the lone retailer, for he can’t hire 
a lot of high salaried experts. But he himself can be 
a practical draftsman and estimator, and if he needs 
more than that he ought to have a department of that 
kind maintained by his association or by a smaller 
group of retailers. He is going to have to learn how 
to work with at least part of his retail competitors 
instead of fighting them all the time. 


Learning from Mail Order Methods. 


‘*To my notion this is the way the mail order angle 
of competition has to be met. We’ll have to let it 
teach us how to beat it. We’ll have to adopt the 
successful policies, and when we do we’ll be on an 
equality so far as system is concerned, and we’ll have 
the immense advantage of location. But there are no 
two ways about it—the retailer who is going to stay 
on top during the next few years is going to know a 
lot more than the average retailer of the present. 
He’s going to learn to be a part of a more nearly 
nationalized industry instead of an absolutely inde- 
pendent unit with the privilege of doing business any 
way he wants to. He can do business any way he 
wants to—for a while. But if that way is not an 
efficient way he is going under; and he’ll go under in 
a much shorter time in the future than it took him in 
the past. 

‘‘He is going to find out that he can’t fight the mail 
order men by knocking their stuff. . As a matter of 
fact some of it may be bad, but a whole lot of it is 
good. A whole lot of the moldings they sell are the 
same stuff that we sell. Some of their millwork is 
made of rather poor material, but the workmanship is 
pretty good. They had the courage and foresight to 
offer service that has proved popular with the public, 
and the local man is going to have to see their raise 
if he wants to stay in the game. He can offer this 


guaranteed building service if he thinks enough of his ~ 


business to learn some of the things he doesn’t know 
about building. If he doesn’t care for it that much 
he can’t be surprised if he loses out. It’s not this 
thing alone; the point is that he has to be alive to 
the demands and opportunities of his line. It will 
take thinking and work, and lots of both.’’ 


A Warning for the Lax Retailer. 


This is something of a call to the strenuous life, we 
opine. It shall stand largely without comment from 
us. One trouble, or perhaps several, with all kinds 
of advice about waking up and changing one’s ways 
of life is that the right people don’t take it. The 
man who worries his hair gray over thinking up new 
ways for improving his business is likely to take 
such advice to heart and to be depressed and discour- 
aged by it. He feels that there is so much he doesn’t 
know and hasn’t done that there doesn’t seem much 
use of plugging any longer. The happy-go-lucky man 
who is content if he is a little mcre than a gunshot 
ahead of the sheriff waives such talk with magnificent 
largeness and tolerance and refuses to worry. He 
not only hurts himself, he hurts the whole lot of us. 
But we won’t get cross with him, for if our auditor 
friend is right something very large and solid is due 
to fall presently, and the lax retailer will find himself 
under it. The first thing he knows, as Neighbor Jones 
used to say, he won’t know anything. Every man 
has a little different problem than his neighbor has, 
and perhaps the solution that he needs wouldn’t work 
for anybody else. So if one man says one certain 
way is the only way out of the woods he may unneces- 
sarily discourage another man who is finding an exit 
in another direction. Also the discouraged man 
should not be too discouraged. When he hears the 
whole plan outlined it sounds so big he doesn’t feel as 
though he’d ever be able to get through with it. He 
needs an infusion. of common sense. He needs to 
remember that nothing is done all at once and that the 
essence of wisdom is to get headed right and to do 
the next thing. The field gets mowed a swath at a 
time. 

Oscar Peterson, manager of the Atlas Lumber Com- 
pany, of Redfield, added his testimony that mail order 
competition is a very real thing in Redfield. He said 
that practically every bill of any size that came in was 
a mail order bill. This shows how spotted the out- 
of-town competition is. Repeatedly I have been told 
here in the Northwest that there was no such thing 
as catalog competition. I suspect that this explains 
the cocksureness of some men that they can meet this 
adversary with only the old weapons of personal sales 
and a service that includes only loading the stuff on 
to the farmer’s wagon and such. These retailers 
have had to meet only the feeble beginnings of out- 
of-town competition, so their methods of salesmanship 
get them by all right. And after all that is all we 
need. We don’t keep a battleship in the back yard 
as a defense against burglars. So the men who are 


getting along all right without extending themselves 
along these new lines and who feel sure that they will 
be able to continue getting along are not likely to 
make any sweeping changes. 


The Sellers’ and Buyers’ Opportunity. 


In several ways the extensions of which the auditor 
spoke will mean a real economy to the man building 
a house. The work will be standardized and hence 
can be handled more cheaply, but its chief benefit to 
the buyer is the certainty of what he is in for. When 
a man builds a house and finds it has cost him 40 
percent more than he expected it doesn’t mean that his 
house isn’t worth what it cost; but it does mean that 
he went to market for a Shetland and came home 
with a Percheron. Most of us in these days are only 
a couple of weeks ahead of starvation, anyway, and 
when we are backed under a load only a little bigger 
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than we counted on that little extra is going to sit 
hard on us. The new service will have to be paid 
for, of course. But it is the retailer’s job to make it 
worth what it costs. Otherwise the public right- 
fully will refuse to have it. If any other agency was 
in the field that could do it better and more econom- 
ically the retailer would not be called on to take it up. 
But because there isn’t any other agency, and because 
efficiency in house planning has such a vital bearing 
on our business, it seems as though it is up to us to 
do something about it. At least it is worth thinking 
about both as to what the individual retailer can do 
in his own office and as to what the associations can 
do in the way of issuing house plans with accompany- 
ing lumber bills and perhaps in working with archi- 
tects or even in establishing a drafting department. 


A Chance for Wideawake Architects. 


It seems as though here is a chance for architects 
with experience in planning small houses to work up 
a working connection with retail lumbermen either as 
individuals or through association connections. If 
there is a need, as the auditor suggested, of a mill 
that is fixed to supply such millwork as is commonly 
specified in catalog plans it seems that there is an 
equal need for plans themselves. Standard plans, 
thoroughly worked out with accurate lumber bills, 
with such millwork specified as retailers carry in 
stock or could put in stock, and an available drafting 
service for making alterations in the plans and speci- 
fications at short notice and for a moderate charge, 
together with judicious advertising among retailers, 
ought to bring to a wideawake firm of architects a 
large and steadily increasing business. Retailers need 
that kind of a service, for no matter how hard they 
work or how much they get to know about practical 
building and planning they can’t expect to make them- 
selves masters of architecture. That is both a science 
and an art and goes beyond the possibilities of those 
of us who have to earn our living. We can’t stop off 
and attend art school for six years in order to be up 
on all the fine points of the game. We want to 
know as much as possible about it in our own right, 
but for the last word we prefer to have the services 
of real experts. 





PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


The list herewith printed of patents of interest to the 
practical lumberman, filed in the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been specially prepared for the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN by R. E. Burnham, patent attorney, 
867 Bond Building, Washington, D. C. Those who would 
wish copies of the original patents should address Mr. 
Burnham, from whom they may be obtained for 20 cents 
each. 

1,142,972. Resawing-machine and the like. Johann 
A. Larsson and Karl E. R,. Osterberg, Stockholm, 
Sweden, assignors to J. & C, G. Bolinders, Mekaniska 
Verstads Aktiebolag, same place. 

1,143,081. Veneer or slicing machine, 
berger, Rome, Ga. 

1,143,754. Saw-set. Ole H. Detlie, Hudson, S. D. 

1,143,934. Saw-treating device. George B. Begg, 
Harvey, La. : 


John Shellen- 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Experts Tell of Approved Ways of Laying Shingle Roofs — Adaptability, Longevity and Appearance Considered — 
How a Retailer Invites the Co-operation of Live Manufacturers and Dealers. 


POINTERS FOR THE ENDURING ROOF. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
To make a good shingle roof it is essential that the 
plates are straight and solid and the rafters straight, 
and you should use as near one-half pitch as possible. 
Never use less than one-third pitch. Cover rafters with 
7x4” hardwood sheathing, three inches apart, and nail 
same to rafters with eight penny common wire nails. 
Use a clear five to two shingle and start shingles with 
two courses. Lay shingles four and one-half inches to 
the weather, about one-eighth inch space between 
shingles, and break joints not less than one and one- 
half inches and use three penny galvanized nails, two 
nails to each shingle six inch and under. Use old 
style tin of best quality for gutters and flashing and a 
good galvanized coping. This will make a_ shingle 

roof that will last a life time. A. L. ALVIS. 





THE WELL CURED SHINGLE LEADS IN ADAPT- 
ABILITY. 

CULVER, ORE. 
To get the best results from a shingle roof it is first 
necessary to see that the rafters are well spiked and 
braced to insure a good, stiff roof frame of from one- 
third to one-half pitch. Use one by four sheathing laid 
two inches apart and nailed with two 8d common nails 
at each rafter. Only the best grade of shingles should 
be used. A well cured shingle is always preferable for 
this reason. Where the shingles are piled up green and 
have not had time to eure properly, the ones on the 
outside of the bundle will be dry, while the ones on the 
inside will still be green and after laying will shrink 
a good deal more than the dry ones, and the dry ones in 
turn will expand more in wet weather and cause them 
to buckle. Soak the dry shingles in water for from four 

to six hours to insure even dampness before laying. 
Always start with three courses. Lay them close to- 
gether and break all joints at least two inches. Never 
let the joints on the third course break directly over 
the joint on the first one. A sixteen-inch shingle should 
not be laid over four and one-half inches to the weather. 
Nail them with 5d wire shingle nails not over four 
inches apart and not more than an inch from the edge 
of the shingle. This will require about four and one- 
half pounds of nails to the square. Never drive a nail 
between the sheathing boards and not so close to the 
butt of the shingle but what the next course of shingles 
will cover the nails in good shape. After the shingles 
have become fairly dry put on two coats of any good 
shingle stain. Put on another coat of stain every three 
to five years and your ‘‘shingle roof’’ troubles will be 

small. OTTo C. PIERCE. 





POINTERS ON HOW TO LAY NEAT, ARTISTIC 
ROOF. 
KINGSTON, TENN. 

The first essential in a good shingle roof is the pitch; 
less than one-third pitch will not give good results and 
half pitch is better. Sheathing should be spaced so 
nailing can be done about 2 inches above weather line. 
This spacing can be easily determined if even width 
sheathing is used, and one knows before sheathing what 
shingles will lay to the weather. 

Shingles should be laid slightly less than one-third their 
length to the weather; viz., for a 16-inch shingle lay 
from 4% to 5 inches to weather; for 18-inch lay from 5 
to 51% inches to weather. This gives from 1 to 2 inches 
4-ply on each course. For green shingles lay tight to- 
gether; for dry lay 4 inch apart, or extra wide slightly 
more. Lay vertical grain smooth side up if 
there is any difference; flat grain lay so water 
will run over grain instead of under it if grain 
of wood should be raised by action of the sun. 
Shingles should be well nailed with either zine, 
good galvanized, copper or the old fashined cut 
nail, but don’t use the common wire nail, 
for a shingle roof is good like any other roof 
only so long as it remains on the building, 
and the common wire nail will not last one- 
third the life of good shingles. 

To be well nailed no shingle should be left 
with less than two nails; more than 6 inches 
wide should have three nails and wider ones 
nailed in proportion. Care should be taken that 
joints in shingles do not come over the nails 
in course under one you are laying, and it is 
time well spent to change shingles if you find 
the one you laid down brings joint over a nail. 

Last, but not least, do not trust the laying 
of shingles to employees who know nothing of 
what embodies a good roof. You would not 
leave the foundation or framing to any inex- 
perienced person because his work was cheap. 
Then why use such help on the roof and ex- 
pect good results? A good roof is just as es- 
sential to the life of a building as a good foun- 
dation. j 

If the foregoing suggestions are followed the 
result will be not only a good shingle roof but 
the neatest, the most artistic and the best roof 
that money and labor can produce. 

CHARLES M. ADDINGTON. 








HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 


For the best letter of not more than 500 
words telling how to make a good shingle roof 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will give a cash 
prize of $50 and will pay at regular rates for 
every letter submitted in the contest that is 
printed. The object of the contest is to secure 
the best material for a label to be attached to 
shingles, so the purchaser may have directions 
as to how to lay the shingles so as to get the 
best results and thus increase the popularity of 
the shingle roof. The contest is open to any 
who may desire to enter and letters are solicited 
from dealers, contractors, carpenters, manufac- 
turers, office and yard employees, or anyone else 
who can give ideas as to how to make the best 
shingle roof. 











CO-OPERATING WITH THE DEALER IN PUSH- 
ING SHINGLES. 


How one of the progressive lumber dealers has 
recognized the opportunity to further the popularity 
of the wooden shingle is shown in the reproduction in 
connection herewith of an ad printed in its local paper 
by the John D. Young Lumber Company, of Fairmont, 
Minn. In sending this newspaper to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN John W. Young, of the Young Lumber 
Company, Madison, Wis., calls attention to a serious 
neglect on the part of shingle manufacturers, as com- 
pared to the codperation given the dealer by manufac- 
turers of other roofing materials. 

There is no question but that the shingle manufac- 
turers, as have the manufacturers of lumber, have been 
derelict in this matter of codperating with the dealer 
in providing him with the means of advertising to the 
consumer and in helping to promote the more general 
use of wood. They are realizing the mistake that has 
been made, however, and are awaking to the oppor- 
tunity offered to combat the efforts of manufacturers 
of substitute materials to displace the use of wood. 

Mr. Young’s letter is as follows: 

MADISON, WIs. 

I am sending you a copy of a Fairmont (Minn.) 
newspaper which has an ad in it in regard to your 
shingle proposition. Should anyone write you we will 
certainly appreciate your courtesy in answering him. 

Perhaps you will be interested in knowing that three 
months ago I tried to get some material suitable fo1 
shingle advertising from two well known coast people. 
I secured two copies of the shingle grading rules. Had 
I written the Johns-Manville people for some advertis- 
ing literature in regard to asphalt shingles I would 
have received by return mail anything from a pamph- 
let to a box of books, letters, halftones, etc., depending 
on what I had asked for. One of the shingle com- 
panies which I wrote to had over $10,000 worth of 
business from the concern I work for in the last year. 

If possible, your article on wood block paving will be 
printed in this week’s issue of the same paper I am 
sending; if not as a regular clipping, as a paid ad- 
vertisement. The town will let bids for $50,000 worth 
of paving in the next two weeks, and I do hope the 
wood block people will have some good live men on 
the job. JOHN W. YOUNG, 

Young Lumber Company. 











The American Lumberman Offers 
$50.00 in Cash for the Best Way 


to Lay a Good Shingle Roof 


This competition is opened to anyone. Carpenters 
antl contractors are especially invited to give their views. 
There are no stripgs to this offer, nothing to buy, mere- 
ly a desire to get a set of instructions as te how to lay a 


’ good shingle roof. For the best set $50 in cash will be 
given. 


Write the American Lumberman in Chicago, or call 
at our Office, and get the complete details because 
letter should include the kind of nails to be used, how 
much shingle should be laid to the weather, the proper 
pitch and other practical details. 
“You always get the most for your money” of the 


Young Lumber Company 


your 


HIRE CARPENTERS BY HOUR, NOT BY JOB. 
CHuRUBUSCO, IND. 

I have made a close study of shingles, have watched 
the carpenters who use our shingles and have made an 
effort to have them laid right, because if they are not 
and the roof goes bad in a few years it is <lmost in- 
variably the lumberman who is blamed. 

First. I insist on a pitch as steep as possible, taking 
appearance into consideration. 

Second. The selection of the best shingles is always 
cheapest in the end. 

Third. If the pitch is less than one-half lay the 
shingles four inches to the weather. 

Fourth. Use good, sound sheathing not less than four 
inches wide and of even thickness, spaced two inches 
apart, well nailed. 

Fifth. Dampen shingles thoroughly before applying 
to prevent buckling, and throw out all bad cross grained 
shingles. 

Sixth. - Nail well, using old fashioned cut nails, if pos- 
sible to secure them; if not, use galvanized nails. Never 
put less than two nails in a shingle no matter how nar- 
row. Always break joints and when nailing a shingle 
eight inches or wider drive one nail in each edge about 
three-quarters of an inch from the edge, then strike shin- 
gle about in center close to the butt with point of hatchet 
and bend hatchet over slightly, checking shingle about 
six inches up from butt; then drive nail on each side 
of check. Never check over a joint. 

If the above directions are followed the roof will last 
a good many years longer than if put on haphazard. 

We also advise the customer to hire carpenters by the 
hour rather than by the job or by the thousand, as any 
man who does piece work is liable to bid low and, finding 
himself up against it, must slight the work or lose 
money. W. F.. SPANGLER, MANAGER, 

Spangler & Grouleff Lumber Company. 





EVERY BUNCH STAMPED WITH DIRECTIONS. 


® MASONVILLE, MICH. 

Your issue of June 26 ‘‘ How to Make a Good Shingle 
Roof’’ suggest that on the white cedar *A* standards 
we have the following directions stamped on every 
bunch: 

To Make Shingles Last a Life Time. 

Lay 5” to weather, break joints, use 1 pound gal- 
vanized shingle nails to every bunch, paint before putting 
on, or not at all. 

To Make Fireproof. 

Dip in fireproof paint or liquid. 

On the sound butts, change the foregoing to read 4” 
to weather instead of 5”. 

The last sentence of the directions would suggest 
endorsing or advising the use of some particular make 
of fireproof paints or liquid so as to make it easier 
for people using shingles to procure a fireproof paint 
and to insure their getting the best on the market. 
Presume in order to do this it would be necessary for 
some of the associations to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the fireproof paints now on the market and 
determine which is the best. By laying shingles from 
4” to 5” to the weather it gives you the three ply of 
shingles on all parts to roof. By breaking joints it is 
utterly impossible to have a leak; using the galvanized 
nails will keep shingles from blowing off. The plain 
wire nails greatly used rust off just underneath -the 
shingles and allow the shingles to be torn off by wind. 
If a shingle roof is painted after it has been laid the 
rain gets in between the joints and the paint will not 
allow it to evaporate, which causes the shingles 
to rot out sooner than they should. 

As to costs: A shingle roof with a life 
of thirty years will cost every year from 
three to six times less a square than any 
patented roof or asbestos roof it is possible 
to put on. Explaining one of the small items 
that make a difference in the costs: The roof 
boards under a shingle roof can be put 114” 
apart and a low grade of lumber can be used. 
The roof boards under any of the patented 
roofs have to have tight joints and will permit 
of no knot holes, which means a higher grade 
of lumber and more lumber. The reason that 
the patented roofs have to be put on on 
lumber with no holes is because rain and hail 
will eventually punch holes through it where it 
has no support underneath. 

Stack Lumper CoMPANy, 
H. M. Stack, Secretary. 


PAPPPPP IPS 


IN USE FOR TWO DECADES. 
GERMANTOWN, Pa. 
In making a good shingle roof first look up 
the pitch or incline from the gutter line and 
see that it is not too flat. Use a sound oak 
shingle lath 2%4 inches wide, then a good split 
shaved and rejointed cypress shingle 6x20 or 
7x24. Use a galvanized nail and do. not lay 
them too close. These kinds of roofs I have 
seen in use for over twenty years. 
RoBert HEBERTON. 
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HOW LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE CAME TO THE NORTH. 





The Wood Introduced in Chicago by Two Salesmen—Evolution From Small Begionings— 
Careers and Enterprises of Famous Lumbermen. 





[By one who knew the men and watched the events. ] 


A brief article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’ re- 
cently regarding the new business of Charles S. Butter- 
field, of Brookhaven, Miss., calls to mind some rather 
interesting history having to do with the development of 
the yellow pine industry. More than thirty years ago 
two salesmen traveled out of Chicago, making Wisconsin 
and the Northwest generally. One of them was Fred 
W. Norwood, selling boots and shoes, and the other, 
John S. Butterfield, selling clothing—each representing 
the leading house in his line, each was what was called 
in those days a ‘‘star’’ salesman. They had gotten to 
the point where they no longer made the little stops, 
but, opening their samples at some central point, would 
invite their trade friends from many miles around to 
come to see them. And they were personal friends. 
Neither ef them had much capital; they owned their 
homes, had a little money in the bank, enjoyed high repu- 
tation and good credit. But they were still salesmen, 
and middle age was coming along without what they con- 
sidered sufficient provision for old age. Traveling in a 
lumber country as they did, they were acquainted with 
the lumber business in a general way and had many 
lumber friends. 

Fred W. Norwood decided that he would abandon the 
road, and the boot and shoe trade, and introduce in 
Chicago that little used and szareely known wood the 
longleaf yellow pine of the South. Just about that time, 
too, the Illinois Central Railroad decided that it wanted 
more northbound traffic and employed T. K. Edwards 
as commercial agent with the sole duty of exploiting that 
business. Thus three factors co-operated in this trade 
development—the railroad, Tom Edwards and Mr. Nor- 
wood. The latter tried to get his friend Butterfield to 
join him, but he hesitated and so Norwood went on by 
himself and established a little yard on the north pier of 
Chicago and began handling supplies of southern ping, 
the source of his stock being the little mill of Hoskins 
& Hamilton in the Brookhaven (Miss.) district. This, 
by the way, is supposed to have been probably the first 
mill that ever shipped yellow pine by rail to the North. 
Mr. Norwood devoted himself to introducing this product 
to Chicago and its vicinity. 

He made somewhat of a specialty of flooring and 
finish; in fact, there would have been little opportunity 
to do anything with common lumber in those days. He 
was sufficiently successful so that he felt he needed help 
and he kept mentioning the opportunity to Butterfield. 
The result was that one morning about 1884, Butterfield, 
who was in the city, drove downtown and easually 
dropped in on his old friend. Before he drove home to 
lunch he had signed partnership papers whereby the 
institution became known as Norwood & Butterfield, and 
from that day the Northwest, lumber regions and _ all, 
ceased to know J. S. Butterfield as a traveling salesman. 

He brought to the little new concern some things that 
it needed. He brought little capital, but a wonderful 
amount of energy and industry. He was pretty nearly, 
if not quite, 50 years old and he had staked his present 
all and his future on this enterprise. This was a whole- 
sale and retail yard business, but it was not to be bound 
thereafter by limited capital or lack of big ambition. 


And Then Opportunity Came. 


At about that time Marshall Field & Co. were con- 
templating building their big wholesale house on the 
block bounded by Fifth Avenue, Franklin, Quincy and 
Adams streets. The architect was from Boston and was 
experienced in mill construction as exemplified by the big 
textile mills which long had used ‘‘Georgia’’ pine. He 
decided on the same material and method of construe- 
tion. Right there came in the nerve and energy of J. 8. 
Butterfield. Norwood & Butterfield went after this big 
contract, amounting, as I remember, to about 4,000,000 
feet. Incidentally it may be mentioned that J. 8. Butter- 
field was an old time friend of Marshall Field and had 
in earlier days declined an invitation to join the firm 
of Field, Palmer & Leiter. Perhaps this fact had some- 
thing to do with the little firm on the north pier getting 
the contract—but then it may not. To finish with one 
interesting fact regarding this matter: The building 
then erected, the first of genuine mill construction in 
Chicago, is in every particular the one that stands today, 
with its massive granite walls, and complete and ideal 
mill construction interior—posts, beams, heavy floors and 
wide, open ceiling stretches, all of longleaf pine. 

When Norwood & Butterfield took this contract their 
real troubles began. They had been depending for their 
material on orders and specifications placed with the few 
little mills available, but they soon found that the indus- 
try of Mississippi, tributary to this market, was not 
developed to a dependable point. They could not always 
get the grades or sizes they wanted, and delivery was 
uncertain, So, after struggling with the matter for a 
while, Mr. Butterfield took advantage of his acquaintance 
with some wealthy lumbermen of Wiscofsin and raised 
the funds with which the firm bought a little single 
circular, mudsill mill in the woods, a few miles southeast 
of Brookhaven, Miss., which delivered its product to the 
Illinois Central at Sutton’s switch; and with the mill 
about 5,000 acres of timber. Thereafter Mr. Butterfield 
spent much of his time at the mill, crowding its work 
and picking up what timber he could from other mills 
in that district. The Norwood & Butterfield mill was 
used at first really as an emergency plant to furnish 
what could not be otherwise secured of the type or grade 
or with the delivery demanded. 

That big structural contract, the biggest theretofore 


ever placed west of the Atlantic coast States, was the 
making of the Norwood & Butterfield company, for from 
being a small concern it became a large one; and from 
keing confined to a rather small wholesale and _ retail 
business it became a manufacturer. With experience 
in manufacture, Mr. Butterfield threw his energy into the 
development of the Mississippi business. A new mill 
was built in 1891 at a new station on the Illinois Cen- 
tral, called Norfield, the name made up of syllables of 
the names of each of the partners. This new mill was 
the first double band mill in Mississippi, and was a 
marvel at the time. It was in the infancy of the band 
mill business, and, as a precaution, instead of being of 
the present type of double band mill, with one mill on 
sach side of the deck, two left hand mills were in- 
stalled, with two log jacks. This was to make repair 
and duplication of parts a simpler matter. 

In 1885 Charles S. Butterfield came into the business. 
He was the oldest of the three sons of J. S. Butterfield, 
though the others, Ralph and William, came into con- 
nection with the business as they reached years of 
maturity. 

As stated in the LUMBERMAN, Mr. Norwood, who 
had keen chiefly concerned with the northern end of the 
business, retired in 1900, when Charles S. Butterfield 


.purchased his interest in the business, which hkecame 


thereafter the property of the Butterfield Lumber 
Company. 
In Appreciation of the Man. 


John 8. Butterfield passed away a few years ago, 
after enjoying the position in the lumber business 
world and the competence he had won; but it is not too 
late to say some things in appreciation of him. He 
was a man of strong personal characteristics, of pro- 
nounced likes and dislikes for men and methods. His 
integrity was absolutely unquestionable. Not only was 
‘‘his word as good as his bond,’’ but it was better. 
That is to say, if he entered into a written contract 
he adhered rigidly to the expressed terms of the con- 
tract, neither more nor less, and expected the other 
party to do the same. But if he had a verbal under- 
standing with any one, no matter how large or small 
the matter involved, he at once made the other party’s 
interests his own and would go beyond his duty or the 
letter of the understanding to make good his word and 
the understanding, to keep his good faith unquestioned. 
At the same time he was sometimes apparently pug- 
nacious and unreasonable. Once he carried clear 
through the Supreme Court of the United States a case 


that he knew he would lose when he started, as the 
technicalities were against him; but he felt that he 
had been deceived and abused, and he made the other 
party pay roundly in expense. He felt, too, a certain 
obligation to the industry and often, at his own cost, 
tried to break up practices which he felt were wrong. 
But he was a wonderful friend in his loyalty and self 
sacrifice. Some of these qualities were inherited by 
Charles S, Butterfield, who, when John S. Butterfield 
retired from active business, succeeded him as presi 
dent. , 

Columns of interesting reminiscences could be written 
about the old Norwood & Butterfield and the new 
Butterfield lumber companies. For many years their 
product was really the standard of excellence in yellow 
pine manufacture. Hardly anything in the south 
country stood so high in quality of manufacture and 
excellence and uniformity of grade. The company was 
sometimes thought very arbitary in its methods, but 
buyers stood a good deal of that sort of thing for 
the sake of getting the goods. And all this time back 
of its reputation and success were J. S. Butterfield’s 
energy and stability. While he lived, he would never 
sell the property. Starting with about 40,000 acres of 
virgin timber when the Norfield mill was opened, the 
stumpage never varied much from the limits between 
40,000 and 50,000 acres. Numerous opportunities to 
sell were afforded, but every offer was succeeded by a 
higher price and it was said that, starting at about 
$500,000 valuation at one time, Mr. Butterfield steadily 
refused offers up to about $2,000,000. It was not until 
after his death and the necessity for a division of the 
estate arose that the property was finally disposed of 
last January, 

Charles 8. Butterfield inherited a good many of his 
father’s best traits and for a number of years managed 
the business and was recognized as one of the leading 
manufacturers of the central South. Born and raised 
in Chicago, he married the daughter of one of the lead- 
ing, old-time aristocratic families of Mississippi, and 
has been molded by his environment until now in ap 
pearance, action, and habits of speech and of life he 
is a typical southerner. So it is, I suppose, that he is 
content and glad to settle down in the neighborhood 
where he made his money and has lived his life, as head 
of the new Charles 8, Butterfield Company. 

Brookhaven was at one time an important whole- 
sale center for yellow pine, as well as a manufactur- 
ing point, and it seems altogether probable that Mr. 
Butterfield as a wholesaler will duplicate his achieve- 
ments in manufacture. With his large experience, 
wide acquaintance and ample capital—which so many 
of the would-be wholesalers of the yellow pine country 
have lacked—this business promises to grow to large 
proportions and fill a real need. <A reputation for 
exact business methods and for moral and financial 
responsibility such as Mr. Butterfield possesses is an 
active asset of value and power. It should attract 
business from practically the country over. 





DOUGLAS FIR PRESERVED BY ECONOMICAL METHOD. 


The creosoting industry of the Pacifie Northwest is 
at a disadvantage because of the high price of creosote 
delivered at Coast points. There being no coal deposits 
yet sufficiently developed in that territory suitable for 
the distillation ot a desirable grade of this produet it 
is necessary to bring it from the eastern parts of the 
United States or from Europe, and the freights inei- 
dent to this long haul make creosote of such a value as 
to require very careful consideration of the amount 
necessary for the preservation of the timber to be 
treated. 

Although it would be- desirable to be able to con- 
vince a prospective customer that he should use creo- 
soted material in order to preserve the forests, it is 
natural for him to reftise to be convinced except on a 
dollars and cents basis. For this reason all interested 
in the creosoting industry on the Pacific coast have 
worked toward the goal of an efficient treatment with 
zs small an injection of creosote as is practicable. 

The Clark-Green process of treating Douglas fir ties 
and piling is a long step in the desired direction and 
a short outline of the method pursued should be of in- 
terest. It is in use at the plant of the Columbia Creo- 
roting Company, Portland, Ore. 

Investigation has shown that in pressing a preserva- 
tive inta timber a large proportion enters at the ends 
and is absorbed by the wood along its grain. For 
example, consider a railroad tie 7x9 inches, eight feet. 
The end surface of this tie comprises approximately 4 
percent of the total surface, and yet under treatment 
this 4 percent of surface absorbs fully 50 percent of 
the total oil injected. When a complete penetration is 
desired, and possible, as is the case with several kinds 
of wood, this end penetration is desirable but in Doug- 
ias fir, which is a refractory wood to treat, the end 
penetration gained is out of all proportion to that 
received by the sides. It therefore follows that by 
increasing the powers of resistance at the ends of this 
tie, thereby withholding the oil from the ends, a larger 
proportion is available for the sides. This has heen 
accomplished ii the Clark-Green process by means of a 
specially prepared paint, which will withstand the pres- 
sure applied and is unaffected by the acids in the creo- 
sote, and the temperatures used. Using the same di- 
mension tie as above described, consider that a treat- 
ment of six pounds of oil per cubie foot of timber 
is to be applied, or, in other words, an injection of 
twenty-one pounds of oil into the tie. After the timber 
has been thoroughly seasoned by boiling, pressure is 
applied and the creosote is forced in. Under the. old 


method, 50 percent of the total oil injected, or ten and 
one-half pounds, will be absorbed by the ends, giving 
an end penetration ranging from 12 to 20 inches. The 
balance, or ten and one-half pounds, will enter the sides, 
the remaining 96 percent of the surface, and give a 
penetration of from 144 to 14 inch. This, as can be seen at a 
glance, is an unequal and unfair distribution. It is only 
necessary to give greater protection to the ends in that 
preparation as is their resistance to entrance of moisture 
less than that of the sides. In other words, if the resistance 
of the ends is one-half that of the sides, the protection 
should be double that of the sides. By coating the ends 
of this tie with the paint described. it is possible to 
get a more equalized distribution of oil. Actual prac- 
tice has demonstrated that approximately 10 percent 
of the total oil injected, in the case of a 6-pound treat- 
ment, will give an end penetration of from 3 to 6 
inches. This leaves 90 percent of the oil for the sides 
instead of 50 percent and gives a resulting deeper side 
penetration. In pounds of oil the increased efficiency 
can be readily seen. In place of ten and one-half 
pounds of oil entering the ends, an adequate protection 
is given with 2.1 pounds, while the sides are allowed 
eighteen and nine-tenths pounds in place of ten and 
one-half. If the ten and one-half pounds in the sides 
gives a satisfactory treatment, the tie need only be 
given an injection of four pounds instead of six, at a 
saving of about a thousand feet, board measure. 

A large saving may also be accomplished on fir piling 
to ke used in salt water. A creosote treatment is abso- 
lutely necessary in this work, to protect the pile from 
attacks of the toredo and other destroying agents. That 
part of the pile below the mud line is immune from 
attack of any nature and requires no treatment. There 
is also a large waste incident to the cutting off of the 
pile butt after the stick has been driven. These butt 
ends, as in the case of the tie, absorb an undue pro- 
portion of the preservative. This is entirely lost. By 
painting the pile from the tip a distance equal to the 
depth to which it is to be driven, the creosote may be 
kept almost entirely from this portion, thus saving a 
large amount of oil. By painting the butt and tip of 
the pile another considerable saving is effected, and 
the cost of ereosoted piling materially reduced. 

While this paint was designed primarily to be used 
in connection with the treatment of fir, which is treated 
hy the boiling process, experiments are now beimg con 
dueted to determine its efficiency under steaming, as 
this method is used in the preserving of most eastern 
woods, 
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Further Discussion of Rate Differentials 








GoopMAN, WIS., July 12, 1915. 

I have read Mr. Hettler’s letter in your issue of 
July 10 with a great deal of interest. Mr. Hettler raised 
some points that are open for argument and in calling 
attention to these points I do so with the hope that 
further discussion, presenting other points of view and 
ealling attention to other conditions, will appear in your 
columns. In presenting these points I have followed Mr. 
Hettler’s convenient subdivision of the circular letter of 
Assistant Forester Clapp as: 

(A) The belief that the present conditions in the lumber 
industry are a matter of public concern because of waste In 
our timber resources and because a lack of stability in our 
third greatest industry necessarily influences the public wel- 
fare and business conditions in general. 

The waste of timber resources in the forests of the Lake 
States is entirely a question of utilization of forest prod- 
ucts for other purposes than lumber. There is a profitable 
field for study for the possible uses of waste material on 
our northern mixed hardwood lands. We have partly solved 
this problem in our own operation of a wood distillation 
plant at Goodman which enables us to cut our lands 
comparatively clean, the small amount of standing timber 
left being a desirable asset to the prospective settler. 
This means of utilization, however, is overcrowded. 


Lumbermen Overzealous in Reducing Wastage. 


The fault with every lumber operation that I have 
visited in our territory is that the lumbermen have been 
overzealous in reducing the amount of waste. They have 
eut down trees, manufactured logs and sawed these logs 
into lumber at an enormous waste of human -energy. 
Twenty-five percent of the trees cut by northern lumber- 
men do not produce returns in lumber value, f. 0. b. mill, 
sufficient to cover the actual bill of labor and supplies 
against them. The Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son is contemplating a series of mill studies that will 
throw interesting light on this subject. 

An important economie feature of the consumption, or 
(as the conservationists term it) the destruction of our 
timber resources, is that this process increases instead of 
decreases our national wealth, when the land laid bare 
by the cutting of the timber is of value for agricultural 
purposes. The mixed hardwood lands up in the Lake 
States that now have a value of $20 to $40 an acre will 
become, when cleared and under cultivation, a national 
asset of from $50 to $100 an acre. Taken as a whole, 
lands of northern Wisconsin are producing more wealth 
in dairy products than they ever produced in growing 
timber. 

(B) The object of the study is to give the public a better 
understanding of the lumber question as a problem in national 
economics. The point of view of the Government is neces- 
sarily that of the public, which is concerned with the pre- 
vention of waste and an assured future supply of lumber at 
reasonable prices. 

The assurance of a far distant future supply means 
forest management not within the possibilities of pri- 
vate enterprise under our systems of timber taxation, but 
the proper use of our existing supply of standing timber 
will extend it far into another century. As long, however, 
as there are two trees left standing there will be the 
ever-recurrent tendency toward wasteful overproduction, 
unless the production is regulated. 


Mr. Hettler’s Conclusion Correct. 


Mr. Hettler’s conclusion that it would be for the publie 
welfare if manufacturers were permitted or compelled to 
regulate their production is correct. At the same time 
the overproduction of foreign lumber should be equally 
regulated by means of a protective tariff. This tariff is 
most essential. I quote from a recent letter received 
from a prominent logging engineer on the western coast: 

Speaking of hardwood supply, I wonder if you bave con- 
sidered the stores of hardwoods existing in South and Central 
America, and the fact that the use of the Panama Canal is 
likely to stimulate production of lumber there. In softwoods 
our American problem is also affected by the fact that the 
world is becoming opened up and knit together by lines of 
communication and trade. For example, Brazil for some 
years has been producing pine lumber and putting it into 
the markets of the Rio de la Plata, while immense stocks 
of timber now known to exist in Manchuria sooner or later 
will come to bear on our west Coast trade. These matters 
affect the calculation of supplies and values materially and 
deserve also, so I think, to be weighed in connection with 
the whole forest problem of the United States, 

The result that is desired by regulating production 
and especially the protective tariff is an economic normal 
lumber market. The present abnormally low market tends 
to waste our timber resources, and a market higher than 
normal, such as we had in 1907-8 and in 1912-13, greatly 
stimulates the use of other building material in place of 
lumber. In the long run it may be said that high prices 
are detrimental to the industry and low prices are detri- 
mental to the public and the normal prices attainable 
under a regulated production and a fair tariff are prices 
that are most beneficial to the industry and to the public 
alike. 

(1) To what extent should the market value of lumber be 
considered in fixing freight rates? 

No exception can be taken to Mr. Hettler’s answer and 
to his further statement that lumber is on ‘‘a high, or 
even higher basis of freight rates than justified in com- 
parison with other products.’’ The testimony of traffic 
experts substantiates this statement fully. Not only 
should the value of lumber be considered but all condi- 
tions of its shipment, ease of handling, freedom from 
damage ete., as well as the indirect freight and passenger 
traffic development by its production. 


(2) To what extent should freight rates differ on rough 


lumber, finished lumber and factory products such as boxes, 
sash and doors etc.? 


Another Question Raised. 

This question raises still another question. Where can 
the lumber best be worked? We agree with Mr. Hettler 
as to flooring and we sell our maple to the flooring plants, 
to Mr. Hettler for example. On the other hand a great 
many of our neighboring operators find it better economy 
to manufacture their flooring at their own plants. In the 
small mill towns a very few if any of these operators 
are operating expensive burners for destroying their 
waste. Few new mills erect burners and all that is con- 
sumed in burners still operating is bark or dozy wood not 
worth grinding into fuel. The operators manufacturing 
flooring may also contend that although they only ship 
two ears of finished flooring instead of three cars of 
rough stock, the railroad gets the equivalent of the third 
sar by reason of a flourishing community being located 
on its lines. 

Whatever conclusion is reached regarding finished floor- 
ing it is evident that for all interests concerned there 
should be no distinction between ‘‘rough’’ and 
‘“dressed’’ lumber, even should there be a distinction 
between factory finished products, as flooring, boxes, sash 
and doors. For a simple operation like 828 at 50 cents 
a thousand feet to be penalized by means of a freight 
classification would be unfair to the planing mills of the 
lumber manufacturer. These planing mills are run more 
economically than mills in the large cities. Both classes 
of mills have their economic uses and neither should be 
diseriminated against. 


(3) Are freight rates lower on low grades than on the 
upper grades of lumber practical er desirable and how should 
they be determined? 

As Mr. Hettler indicates, this is a question largely of 
reciprocal interest among the producing community, thc 
consuming community and the shipper, the shipper’s in- 
terest being not only the revenue on the low grade lumber 
but the industrial development fostered at its origin and 
destination. In fairness to the interest of the upper 
grades of lumber, especially the upper grades of hard- 
woods, it must be remembered that these upper grades 
are carried longer distances and yield larger returns to 
the carrier than the ordinary building lumber and cull 
lumber. 


Overlapping in Shipment of Building Timber. 


The above question also brings to light a most inter- 
esting detail of the marketing of building lumber. There 
is too much overlapping in the shipment of the building 
lumber from the various producing regions. Perhaps 
the railroads have fostered this and the lumbermen in the 
various regions have been too anxious to extend their 
territory into that of other producers instead of endeav- 
oring fully to cover their own territory. For example, 
we have been skirmishing for hemlock in southern Iowa, 
Illinois and Indiana, complacently unconcerned about 
yellow pine and fir being sold almost in the shadow of 
our standing timber. When two cars of building lumber 
pass each other in opposite directions there is an eco- 
nomic loss to the producers of the lumber contained in 
both cars, and if the lumbermen are to obtain material 
assistance from any kind of Government supervision it 
seems to me that some reasonable division of territory 
for the various producing regions is an important sub- 
ject in the study of the industry the departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture are undertaking. 

R. B. GoopMAN, Secretary, 
Goodman Lumber Company. 





The Whys of Reclassification of Lumber Rates 





It will be of interest to lumber manufacturers to 
know that the carriers’ preliminary classification com- 
mittee has submitted to its executive committee a re- 
port in which it is stated that its findings have been 
governed by the following rate-making principle: 

It is the opinion of this committee that when the manu- 
facturing process has been carried to the point where a new 
commodity is created, the rate relation as compared with raw 
material is destroyed; that it is then a question of competi- 
tion between like articles, or articles of like use, and the 
rates should be made on the merits of the case. 

This principle is absolutely sound in. most cases in 
that the difference between the original rough and the 
finished article is the latter’s value, usually far in ex- 
cess of that of the rough material from which it is 
made. This does not uniformly apply to the lumber in- 
dustry, considerable dressed stock being of much lower 
value than high grade rough lumber. 

In accordance with the above principle the following 
vecommendations have been made. This is not a com- 
plete list, but constitutes items of interest to yellow 
pine manufacturers. The principal changes proposed are 
that 5 percent higher than lumber rates shall be assessed 
on the following articles: 


Jase Molding 
Box material Pickets—surfaced 
Casing Posts—surfaced 


Ceiling (except panel) 
Flooring 
Lath-—surfaced 
Lumber—surfaced 


Siding 
Timbers—surfaced 
Wainscoting 


It is also proposed that the following shall take 20 
percent higher than lumber rates: 
Lumber over 4” 


and under ”, 
Panels. 


The following it is proposed to eliminate from the 
luisber lists, and presumably class rates will apply: 
Parquette flooring ete. 


Porch columns. 
Silos, K. D. 


It is also proposed to eliminate ties from the lumber 


list, new rates not lower than the lumber rates to be 
named, 

The usual mixed carload rule will prevail, hence it 
will be necessary to buy rough and dressed lumber in 
straight carload lots, or pay the mixed carload penalty 
of 5 percent increase in rate on the entire shipment. 

Lumbermen should carefully consider the foregoing 
principle and send their respective associations any 
arguments that will strengthen our position that such 
principle can not equitably be applied in making lumber 
rates. 

We have just received a telegram stating that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will institute on its 
own initiative a complete probe into lumber rates 
throughout the United States. On July 3 we wrote the 
commission stating the action carriers have taken and 
asking to be advised whether or not the commission’s 
intent had been properly construed by the literal inter- 
pretation applied by earriers to its order.. We can 
not say positively, at this time, that it is on account of 
our dealing with the commission that its determination 
to take the matter out of the hands of carriers resulted~ 
It is certain, however, that we were at least instrumental 
in bringing this action about. Whatever may be the 
cause, there is no doubt from the standpoint of the 
lumberman that it is better and more desirable for the 
commission to take the initiative, and we welcome its 
action. 


[By A. G. T. Moore, Traffic Manager, Southern Pine Association. | 








Southern Pine Subscribers Questioned. 


In order to give fair consideration to any kind of 
change that might be proposed in the present align- 
ment, the Southern Pine Association has submitted the 
following questions to its subseribers, to ascertain 
whether or not it is possible to effect a practical re- 
alignment of the present lumber list, as regards saw and 
planing mill products: 

(1) Is a uniform classification of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts throughout the United States practicable or desirable? 

(2) Is the division of the country into lumber classifica- 
tion zones or territories, within each of which strict uni- 
formity be observed, practicable or desirable? If so, how 
should the country be divided and what basis should be ap- 
plied to interterritorial business? 

(4) Should conservation of natural resources: be encour- 
aged by naming lower ratings on articles manufactured from 
material that would otherwise constitute waste ? 

(5) Should the ratings be made according to grades and 
should the intrinsic value or quality be considered ? 

One principle should particularly be considered and 
that is whether or not it is practicable to assess lower 
ratings on articles manufactured from material that 
would otherwise constitute waste. It must be remem- 
bered that the United States Government is spending 
thousands of dollars annually to promote forest con- 
servation. It is the fact of this expenditure by the 
Government and that lumber is a natural resource in 
which every man directly or indirectly has an interest 
that makes us feel that carriers should do something 
to promote conservation. If such lower ratings were 
named many top logs now left in the woods to rot would 
be brought in and manufactured and new tonnage would 
accrue to the carriers. Aside from the use of addi- 
tional top logs much material now consigned to the 
burner would be utilized. 

A carrier’s representative has told the writer that if 
such a principle were applied to lumber it should be 
applied to all other commodities. This objection does 
not seem proper for the reason stated; in other words, 
lumber is a natural resource and a national asset, and 
carriers should do their part by assisting in the con- 
servation our Government is promoting. 

In a previous statement to the lumber journals we 
covered the reclassification issue principally from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer, and now summarize 
briefly the interests of the retailer—the man who pays 
the freight. He is vitally concerned, and should follow 
the progress of this matter closely. 

What are you going to do about it, Mr. Retailer? 
So far as the mills are concerned the proposed adjust- 
ment will be contested to a finish, but we need your co- 
operation and help, and you need to give it to us. You 
are the man who pays the freight. You may get it back 
from the consumer in price, but every time the price of 
lumber is raised a new opening is given your substitute 
competitor. 


Probable Effect on the Lumber Industry. 


The tremendous importance of this matter to the lum- 
ber industry can only be realized when full consideration 
is given to the probable effect. The most vital result 
would be, of course, the discontinuance of the custom 
of shipping in mixed carloads on which the lumber busi- 
ness has largely been built. 

Another tendency would be to segregate planing mills 
from sawmills. Do you think that you, for example, 
could buy your rough lumber from the mill, pay freight 
on sawdust and shavings, dress the lumber in your 
yard, and se] it for the price that you now sell dressed 
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lumber? Do you think the wholesaler could dress stock 
as cheaply as the mill?) If you want the present basis 
to remain it will be necessary for you to put your 
shoulder to the wheel and through your association co- 
operate with the National Lumber Manufactureis’ As- 
sociation when called upon, which will probably be in a 
short time. 


As preliminary data, we would suggest that you ascer- 
tain :— 


(1) What percent of your individual business for the last 
three years has been mixed carloads? 
2) What percent was straight cars? 
3) What percent was minimum cars? 
4) What percent was loaded over the minimum ? 
) 


( 
( 
( 
(5) What would be the result of such an adjustment from 





the standpoint of the retailer? 


(G) Is the retailer able to make his purchases entirely in 
straight carloads ? 

This data should be kept on file by your retail asso- 
ciations, so as to be available when called for, It is 
time that the entire lumber industry wakes up to the 
necessity of protecting its own interest. 





COMMITTEE REPORTS ON LUMBER RECLASSIFICATION. 


Representatives of Central Freight Association Prepare Summary of Proposed Rate Revision — Four Lists Show 
Increases of Twenty and Up to Forty Percent. 


It will be recalled that a committee of the Central 
Freight Association has been working on a proposed new 
classification of lumber and lumber products, the osten- 
sible reason for this action being an intimation in recent 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission that a 
standardization of classifications is desirable, but the ob- 
vious purpose being the securing of more revenue. This 
committee has now made a confidential report to the 
initial lines, embodying its findings. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is, however, able to give the following sum- 
mary of its work. 

The initial report was a printed booklet of a consider- 
able number of pages, the first section of which consisted 
of an alphabetical list of wooden products stating for 
each the differential from 0 to 20 percent over the lumber 
rate. Section two is a summary by classes in four lists, 
the first being of articles taking a straight lumber rate 
and the other three a list of articles rated respectively at 
5, 10 and 20 percent above the lumber rate. This, there- 
fore, contains the gist of the entire report, except that 
it does not show these articles formerly taking the lum- 
ber rate which are now entirely eliminated and are to be 
independently rated without any reference to the lumber 
rate. The two principal items thus excepted are sash 
and doors (except K. D. sash) and railroad cross ties. 
Section two of the report follows: 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED REVISION. 
Section 2. 


Summary of proposed revision, as recommended in 
Section 1, including -the basis of proposed rates on 
wooden articles consisting of woods as defined under 
head of woods of value, together with rules for con- 
structing joint rates, disposition of fractions, maximum 
rates and mixed carloads of two or more wooden articles 
taking different rates when shipped separately. 


List 1: Lumber rates will apply on the following 
wooden articles (except when such articles consist of 
woods as defined under head of woods of value, unless 
otherwise specified), in straight or mixed carloads, mini- 
MUM WRIGRE 2.5.05600-0% pounds, viz: 


Agricultural implement material, rived or split from 
the bolt or log, or rough sawed (but not sawed to 
shape or turned or bent). 

Bark, tan or spent (from woods of any kina). 

Billets (rived, split or rough sawed). 

Blocks, rough, match, paving (plain or creosoted), or 
shingle. 

Bolts (rived, split or rough sawed). 

Chair stock, viz: 

Rived or split from the bolt or log or rough sawed 
(but not sawed to shape nor bent, bored or turned). 

Cooperage stock, viz: 

Heading or staves, rived or split from the bolt or log, 
or rough sawed, but not further finished. 

Handle material, viz: 

Rived or split from the bolt or log, or rough sawed 
(but not sawed to shape). 

Laths (of any kind of wood). 

Logs (in original shape or riven or split). 

Lumber, rough sawed (as from the log), one-eighth of 
an ineh and over in thickness. 

Pickets or laths (fence), rough (of any kind of wood). 

Piling, plain or creosoted. 

Poles, rough (such as used as supports for electric 
power lines, telegraph or telephone wires). 

Poles, rough, hoop or hop (any kind of wood). 

Posts, rough, or rough sawed. 

Rods, sucker, rough sawed (not ironed). 

Sawdust (from wood of any kind). 

Shavings (from wood of any kind). 

Shingles (from wood of any kind). 

Stakes, rough (any kind of wood). 

Stumps. : 

Timber, hewn or rough sawed, or in the original shape. 

Tow, shingle (from wood of any kind). 

Vehicle material, viz: 

Rived or split from the bolt or log, or rough sawed 
(but not sawed to shape). 


Note:—Lumber rates, plus 15 percent (subject to rule 
for disposition of fractions), will apply on wooden articles 
named above in List 1, when such articles consist of 
woods as defined under head of woods of value, unless 
otherwise specified, in straight or mixed carloads, mini- 
mum weight .......... pounds. 

List 2: Lumber rates, plus 5 percent (subject to rule 
for disposition of fractions), will apply on the following 
wooden articles (except when such articles consist of 
woods defined under head of woods of value, unless other- 
wise specified), in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 
WEIGIG ois ois oc-50 0 pounds, viz: 

Baseboards. 

Basket bottoms or tops, loose or wired in bundles. 

Bee hives, K. D., flat in bundles. 

Box or crate shooks; or box or crate material, wired 
or not wired, with or without cleats attachced, loose 
or in bundles (see Addenda). 

Box or crate and inside carrier material, berry, fruit 
or vegetable, K. D. in racks or packages. 

Braces, pole (telegraph, telephone or power line), 

Brackets, pole (telephone, telegraph or power line), 

Casing, door or window, 








Casing (steam pipe covering). 

Ceiling (except panel). 

Cooperage stock, viz: 
Head linings. 
Heading or staves (slack couperage). 
Hoops. 

Cores, such as used for carpet, paper or rug winding, 
not further finished than turned. 

Cross arms, telegraph or telephone, without pins or 
brackets. 

Doors, grain. 

Flooring (except compound, parquet and wood carpet 
flooring). 

Frames, door, screen or window, K. D. 

Jambs, door, K. D. 

Lumber, dressed (on one or more sides), one-eighth of 
an inch and over in thickness. 

Molding, carpenter’s, without ornamentation, in the 

white. 

Pickets or laths (fence), dressed (of any kind of wood). 

Posts, dressed. 

Rollers (without metal bands or spindles). 

Rods, rough turned. 

Rungs, ladder, rough turned but not further finished. 

Sash, K. D. 

Siding. 

Slats, bed. 

Stakes, dressed (any kind of wood). 

Steps, pole. 

Wainscoting. 


Note:—Lumber rates, plus 20 percent (subject to rule 
for disposition of fractions), will apply on wooden articles 
named above in List 2, when such articles consist of 
woods defined under head of woods of value, unless 
otherwise specified, in straight or mixed carloads, mini- 
mum weight .......... pounds. 

List 3: Lumber rates, plus 10 percent (subject to rule 
for disposition of fractions), will apply on the following 
wooden articles (except when such articles consist of 
woods defined under head of woods of value, unless other- 
wise specified), in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 
WOTEIIIOS 5. 50:5: 6'6:e:s100 pounds, viz: 

Agricultural implement material, rough sawed to shape 
or bent to shape, but not board, tenoned, turned or 
mortised. 

Vehicle Material, viz: 

Rough sawed to shape or bent to shape, but not 
bored, tenoned, turned or mortised. 


Note:—Lumber rates, plus 25 percent (subject to rule 
for disposition of fractions), will apply on wooden articles 
named above in List 3, when such articles consist of 
woods defined under head of woods of value, unless other- 
wise specified, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 
weight .......-.. pounds. 

List 4: Lumber rates, plus 20 percent (subject to rule 
for disposition of fractions), will apply on the following 
wooden articles (except when such articles consist of 
woods defined under head of woods of value, unless 
otherwise specified), in straight or mixed carloads, mini- 
mum weight .... 0... pounds. 


Agricultural implement material, bored, tenoned, turned 
or mortised, but not further finished than rough 
shapes (not in the white). 

Astragals. 

Beads, angle or corner. 

Blocks, base, corner, head and plinth. 

Blocks, shuttle. 

Brackets, cornice. 

Chair stock, viz: 
3ent, bored, turned to shape or sawed to shape, but 

not further finished than rough shapes (not in the 
white). 

Cooperage stock, viz: 

Heading or staves (tight cooperage), in bundles or 
shooks. 

Cot frame material, in the white. 

Cresting. 

Handle material, viz: 

Sawed to shape, or turned to shape, but not further 
finished than rough shapes (not in the white). 
Lumber, over one-sixteenth of an inch and less than 

one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 

Mattress frame material, in the white. 

Paneling. 

Pins, insulator. 

Poles, tent. 

Rods, sucker, in the white (not ironed). 

Rods, turned, in the white. 

Vehicle material, viz: 

Bored, club turned, tenoned, turned or mortised, but 
not further finished than rough shapes (not in the 
white). 

Note:—Lumber rates, plus 40 percent (subject to rule 
for disposition of fractions), will apply on wooden ar- 
ticles named above in list 4, when such articles consist 
of woods defined under head of woods of value, unless 
otherwise specified, in straight or mixed carloads, mini- 
mum weight: .:....<... pounds, 


DISPOSITION OF FRACTIONS, 


In constructing rates on articles taking a percentage 
higher than lumber rates, the following rule will be 
observed, subject to a minimum advance of '/2 cent per 
100 pounds, viz: 

Fractions less than '4 will be omitted. 

Fractions '4 and over, and less than 34 will be made '. 

Fractions 34 and over will be advanced to 1 cent, 


WOODS OF VALUE. 


Boxwood. Ebony. Rosewood. Ironwood. 
Cedar. Cranadilla. Sandalwood. Lancewood. 
Cherry. Lignum: Vitae. Satinwocd. Vermillion. 
Cocobolo. Mahogany. Teakwood. Wainut. 


MAXIMUM RATES. 


In constructing rates on articles taking a percentage 
higher than lumber rates, class rates are to be observed 
as maxima. 


MIXED CARLOADS OF TWO OR MORE WOODEN 
ARTICLES TAKING DIFFERENT RATES. 

The charge on mixed carload shipments of two or more 
wooden articles that take different rates when shipped 
separately will be the rate applicable on the highest rated 
article contained in the shipment, except that the aggre- 
gate charge on basis of the carload rate and carload 
minimum weight for one or more of the articles and the 
less than carload rate and actual weight for the other 
article or articles, shall not be exceeded. 


COMBINATION RATES ON ARTICLES TAKING 
HIGHER THAN LUMBER RATES. 

In constructing rates from and to points where the 
combination basis is applicable, the rates on articles 
taking higher than the lumber rates shall be made by 
applying the percentage of increase and the rule govern- 
ing the disposition of fractions to each factor of the 
combination. 

ADDENDA. 

The following items in Section 1, viz: ‘Box or crate 
shooks; or box or crate material, ends with or without 
cleats attached, loose or in bundles,’’ “Box or crate 
material, wired, loose or in bundles,’’ have been revised 
in Section 2 (the summary), to read as follows: ‘Box 
or crate shooks; or box or crate material, wired or not 
wired, with or without cleats attached, loose or in 
bundles.” 

It will be noted that cedar is ineluded in the woods of 
value without any specification as to what kind of cedar 
is meant. According to this construction siding of other 
woods would take the lumber rate plus 5 percent, but 
when manufactured of western red cedar, defined as a 
wood of value, would take the lumber rate plus 20 per- 
eent. This, of course, would be a foolish construction, 
but many other equally foolish things appear in this 
schedule. 

It will be noticed also that mixed earloads are to take 
the rate of the highest article with the exception noted. 

The work of this committee was performed without 
any assistance from the lumber interests, those repre- 
sentatives who appeared at the initial session being in- 
formed that the hearing was not to be a publie one and 
that the opportunity for public hearings would come 
when the report of this committee was up for considera- 
tion at a future meeting of representatives of the initial 
lines. The report itself does not make any suggestion 
on this point but in any event the matter is now of no 
importance whatever. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued its order No. 8,131 as follows: 


IN THE MATTER OF RATES ON AND CLASSIFICATION OF LUMBER 
AND LUMBER PRropUCTS. 

It appearing, That the classification, rules, regulations and 
practices relating to the transportation of lumber and lumber 
products in the United States should properly be made the 
subject of a general investigation by the commission ; 

It is ordered, That an inquiry be, and the same is hereby, 
instituted by the commission on its own motion into the rates, 
practices, rules, regulations and classifications of common car 
riers, subject to the act to regulate commerce as amended, gov- 
erning the transportation of lumber and lumber products from 
and to all points in the United States, with special reference 
to the relationship in the rates on different kinds of lumber 
and lumber products. 

It is further ordered, That said inquiry be conducted with a 
view to ascertaining whether the rates, relationship between 
rates, practices, rules, regulations and classifications as afore- 
said are just and reasonable, and not discriminatory against 
or unjustly prejudicial to any shipper of lumber or lumber 
products, and for the purpose of making such order or orders 
in the’premises as to the conimission shall seem proper. 

It is further ordered, That the commission shall set. this 
proceeding for hearing at such times and places as may here- 
after be determined. : Lah 4 

And it is further ordeied, That a copy of this order and of 
subsequent orders and notices in this proceeding be served 
upon all common carriers by rail and rail and water subiect 
to the act to regulate commerce which are hereby made parties 
to this proceeding. 

By the commission : 

GEORGE B, MCGINTY, Secretary. 

This means that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of its own motion has instituted an investigation of the 
entire subject, at which, of course, there will be ample 
opportunity for hearings of the lumber representatives. 
It is probable that a considerable number of hearings 
will. be held in different sections of the country, as un- 
doubtedly an investigation of this important subject 
will be conducted in a thorough manner. The railroads 
will probably put in the report of their committee as a 
part of their case, which will afford an ample opportu- 
nity for criticising it. No further announcement has as 
yet been made as to hearings in this investigation, but it 
is hardly likely that they will begin before the end of 
the vacation season—the last of August or in September, 
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TO CONFER ON LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Trade Commission Prepares to Go Over General 
Situation Thoroughly—Co-operation Sought. 





[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 13.—The conference between 
leading lumbermen and the Federal Trade Commission, 
which will oceur in Chicago on Monday and Tuesday of 
next week, promises to lay the foundation for a better 
understanding between members of the commission and 
representatives of the lumber industry. It also promises 
to be productive of excellent results through the bringing 
together of helpful suggestions from both sides. 

While Frank D. Jones, acting secretary of the com- 
mission, was not advised as to the details of the matters 
to be presented to the commission by the lumbermen 
when this dispatch was written, he said the information 
in his possession indicated a purpose to go over the 
general lumber situation in a very thorough manner. 

The lumbermen have designated a committee to present 
various matters to the commission at the conference. 
At the outset they will present a general statement of 
facts regarding the industry and its problems. Matters 
to be discussed in detail include volume of production, 
cost of manufacture, carrying charges on timber and 
its products. Foreign trade will be given special 
attention, this being one of the primary objects of the 
commission’s trip. Remedies for the ills of the industry 
will be suggested. 

The question of closer codperation between the lum- 
bermen and the Government along conservation lines 
also will be gone into. Many lumbermen declare that 
the cost of transportation to market is such that they 
ean not ship the lower grades of material and must 
leave on the ground much that might otherwise be 
marketed at a profit. How to control a situation of this 
kind is a question believed to be of vital importance. 
One suggestion is that lumbermen in general patronize 
the nearest market. If this practice were generally fol- 
lowed and made the rule the commission believes one of 
the big problems connected with the marketing of forest 
products would be solved. How to establish such a 
practice and keep clearly within the law is a question 
which remains to be disposed of. 

In connection with its forthcoming trip the commis- 
sion has issued the following additional announcement: 

Close range study of some of the more important problems 
with which the Federal Trade Commission will have to deal 
in the future is the purpose of the hearings and conferences 
which the commission will hold in several western cities, be- 
ginning July 19 in Chicago. : ; } 

The meetings thus far definitely fixed are as_ follows: 
July 19 and 20, Chicago: July 21, Detroit: July 22, Cincin- 
nati; July 23, Indianapolis, and the following six days, Chi- 
cago. Similar hearings probably will be held in Minneapolis, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Les 
Angeles and San Diego. i 

While the commission will grant hearings along any lines 
within its jurisdiction, it is planned to devote attention par- 
ticularly to the following program : 

First. The commission will continue its conferences on 
foreign trade already begun in Boston and New York. Manu- 
facturers, bankers, economists and others interested in pro- 
moting American commerce abroad will be invited to mect 
with the commission in conferences and will be asked to give 
suggestions and information as to the most effective means 
of building up trade in foreign markets. 

Second, Conferences will be held with trade organizations 
in various lines of industry. The first two days in Chicago 
will be devoted to a meeting with representatives of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. A committee 
of thirty cr forty representatives of organizations affiliated 
with this association will appear before the commission and 
discuss conditions in the lumber industry. The purpose of 
these conferences is to enable the commission to obtain a 
broad survey of existing conditions in various large industries 
at first hand. 

Third. The commission will hold informal hearings in 
connection with informal complaints filed with the commis- 
sion by various parties, alleging unfair methods of compe- 
tition on the part of their competitors. 


WEST COAST TIMBER FOR CUBA. 


Large Initial Shipment of Western Spruce to Go Via 
Panama Canal to Havana. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—According to a dis- 
patch from James L. Rodgers, United States consul gen- 
eral at Havana, Cuba, a contract has been closed by a 
merchant of that place for the importation from the 
State of Washington of about 750,000 feet of western 
spruce timber. ‘‘This undoubtedly will be the first con- 
signment of Pacific coast timber to Havana by way of 
the Panama canal’’ says Consul Rogers. ‘‘It will un- 
questionably also be the forerunner of an extensive trade 
in that line inasmuch as a great many of the lumbermen 
of Havana have been making inquiries concerning the 
importation of west Coast timber and lumber. The only 
thing in the present instance which is unfavorable is the 
high freight charge which obtains.’’ 





TO STUDY CONDITIONS IN CHUGACH FOREST. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—Chief Forester Graves 
has gone to Alaska to study conditions in the Chugach 
National forest. Last winter there was a determined 
effort made in Congress to have the government abandon 
this forest, or a large part of it at least. It was then 
asserted that very little of the area now within the forest 
reservation is timbered and that the stand is so small as 


to be of negligible value. Forester Graves wishes to have 
first hand information, so that he can answer the attacks 
on the forest, which will doubtless be renewed when 
Congress convenes next winter. 


NET EXPORTS SHOW DECREASE. 


Shipments of War Munitions, However, Raise Total as 
Compared to Last Year. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—Figures that have just 
been compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce show that the total domestic exports of the 
United States for the eleven months of the last fiscal 
year up to May 31, 1915, were $2,452,033,414, an increase 
of $276,454,849 over the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year. During the same period the imports 
were $1,516,474,600, a decrease of $219,921,607 from the 
same period in 1914. 

An analysis of these figures .shows that if the war 
munitions, such as arms, ammunition, horses, mules, cat- 
tle and other articles which have found markets in Europe 
chiefly on account of the condition of war existing there 
are excluded the permanent foreign commerce of the 
United States has suffered to the extent of $86,707,820, 
in the last eleven months. Of the total exports for the 
eleven months ending May 1, last, $1,455,354,762 repre- 
sents the trade which owes its increase directly to the 
European war and which may be expected to shrink to 
normal gr subnormal proportions immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities in Europe. Exports of the same 
commodities for the first eleven months of the fiscal year 
ot 1914 were $1,092,194,693, a difference of $363,160,669, 
which represents the trade directly due to war. 

Subtracting from the total export figures for each of 
the two periods the amount of trade in commodities now 
in abnormal demand in Europe it is possible to compare 
the normal part of our exports for the last fiscal year 
with similar statistics for the previous year when there 
was no war. Minus those exports which may be regarded 
as war munitions, the export trade for the eleven months 
of the last fiscal year represents only $996,678,652, 
while by a similar operation it is discovered that the 
normal exports for the same period in the previous fiscal 
year were $1,083,384,472, a difference of $86,707,820 on 
the wrong side of the ledger. 

The principal loss of our foreign trade has been with 
Germany and Austria Hungary, the exports to the former 
dropping $300,000,000 and to the latter $20,000,000. 
To nearly every other European country except Russia 
there have been great gains. 

The general character of the exports is shown by the 
following table: 


INCREASE IN NATIONAL WEALTH. 


Census Bureau Decennial Report Shows Gain of 75 
Percent in Eight Years. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—The decennial report of 
the Bureau of the Census on wealth, debt and taxation, 
just issued, shows an increase in the national wealth of 
75 pereent in eight years. The net Federal indebtedness 
has increased only 6 percent in eleven years, and the net 
State indebtedness has increased 44.5 percent in the 
same time. The net county indebtedness has increased 
89 percent in 11 years, the net municipal indebtedness 
has increased 114 percent in the same period, and the 
general property tax levy has increased 86 percent in 
ten years. 

The bureau estimates the total value of all classes of 
property in the United States, exclusive of Alaska and 
the insular possessions, in 1912 at $187,739,000,000 or 
$1,965 per capita. The increase between 1904 and 1912 
was 75 percent for the total amount and 49 percent for 
the per capita. Real estate and improvements, including 
public property, alone constituted $110,677,000,000, or 
59 percent of the total, in 1912. The next greatest 
item, $16,149,000,000, was contributed by the railroads; 
and the third, $14,694,000,000, represented the value of 
manufactured products, other than clothing and personal 
adornments, furniture, vehicles, and kindred property. 

The net public indebtedness in 1913 amounted to 
$4,850,461,000. This amount was made up as follows: 
National debt, $1,028,564,000, or $10.59 per capita; State 
debt, $345,942,000, or $3.57 per capita; county debt, 
$371,528,000, or $4.33 per capita; and municipal debt, 
$2,884,883,000, or $54.27 per capita. Thus the average 
urban citizen’s share of the net Federal, State, county, 
and municipal debt combined was $72.76, and the average 
rural citizen’s share of the net Federal, State, and county 
debt combined was $18.49. 


~ 


PLAN TO AVOID FOREST FIRES. 


Forest Service and Weather Bureau to Combat Effect 
of Disastrous East Winds. 











WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—The Forest Service and 
United States Weather Bureau are codperating closely 
in Washington and Oregon national forests for the pur- 
pose of combating the celebrated east winds that fre- 
quently sweep down on the timbered areas and _ prac- 
tically always leave disastrous fires in their wake. 

Already five stations have been established by the 
Weather Bureau on high peaks in as many national for- 
ests. Other stations will be established just as soon. as 
the sites for them have been finally selected. 

The stations already established are on Buck Moun- 
tain, Okanagon forest; Mount Wilson, Oregon national 
forest; Black Rock, Umqua national forest; Windy 
Peak, Crater national forest, and Strawberry Mountain, 
Malheur national forest. 

The purpose in choosing sites for these weather sta- 
tions was to have them as widely separated as consistent 
with the operation of the telephone systems in the na- 
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The increase in the exports for May, 1915, in the 
item miscellaneous to a total of nearly $11,000,000 arises 
from the exportation of horses in that month to the 
value of $8,169,267, and of mules to the value of $2,705,- 
827. The total value of horses exported during the 
eleven months ended May 31, 1915, was $55,953,115; of 
mules, $10,183,841, and of seeds, $3,712,036. 

The following figures show how tremendous has been 
the increase in certain commodities which are in fact 
being used as munitions of war. The figures for the full 
eleven months are not obtainable at this writing, but the 
figures for ten months ending with April 30 given here- 
with serve for comparative purposes. 


Exports of Merchandise. 


will line up to combat the 
east wind. They will take steps to protect the forests, 
Government and private, from the fire which is almost 
certain to follow the burning wind. 

Heretofore the plan has been merely to take hold of 
this situation after fires had developed. This year the 
effort will be to prevent the starting of fires by having 
men stationed at vital points in advance of the outbreak. 

This co6peratixe plan has been received with en- 
thusiasm by private timber owners and citizens generally 
in Washington and Oregon, who remember only too weil 
the fires and drouths that have followed in the wake of 
the east winds in former years, 

Chief Forester Graves and his associates, as wsll as 
the men on the ground, are 
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Exports of Explosives and Firearms. 


forewarned and forearmed. 
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TRADE COMMISSION’S 

5.206 - PLAN PLEASING. 
135,0 WASHINGTON, D. C., July 
13.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has made pub- 
lie the following letter writ- 
ten by Charles Piez, chair- 
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thus far proposed by any Government agency. ‘The former 
will insure adequate credit to the business that deserves 
credit; the latter will serve as an effective check on price 
cutting and resulting business demoralization. 

Our manufacturers and producers should use uniform 
methods of obtaining costs, but will only do so when stand- 
ards are laid down by the Federal Trade Commission. I con- 
sider the service that the commission proposes to place at 
the command of the business men as a most effective aid to 
secure his complete understanding of the complex subject 
of costs. 


Chairman Davies and his associates on the commission 
were highly pleased to receive this commendation of 
the commission’s proposal to assist business men gener- 
ally in standardizing their financial statements and cost 
methods. Every possible assistance within the power of 
the commission will be given in a codperative effort to 
bring about uniformity in these directions. 





FEDERALTRADE COMMISSION EXPANDED 


Bureau of Corporations Consolidated with Major Body 
—Plan Lends Encouragement to American Business. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17—A general tone of 
helpfulness to American business is found in the an- 
nouncement of the plan of organization of the Federal 
Trade Commission, just made public. The politicians 
of the country who have been pulling the wires for 
months in vain efforts to land henchmen in Trade Com- 
mission berths probably will be the only ones seriously 
disappointed in the announcement. Finding itself well 
supplied with efficient employees taken over by the con- 
solidation of the Bureau of Corporations, the Trade 
Commission will make no further appointments for the 
present. 


The plan of the organization follows in brief: 


Not only will machinery be provided to enforce the Fed- 
cral Trade Commission Act and the antitrust laws but also 
machinery to enable the commission to be of constructive 
service to American business. 

The Federal {rade Commission is composed of Joseph E. 
Davies, Wisconsin, chairman; Edward N. Hurley, Illinois, 
vice chairman; William J. Harris, Georgia; Will H. Parry, 
Washington State, and George Rublee, New Hampshire. In 
compliance with a provision of the Federal Trade Commission 
act the former Bureau of Corporations has been absorbed 
by the trade commission. 

The organization has been divided into three departments, 
each with its chief and with clearly defined functions and 
responsibilities. These departments are the administrative, 
of which the secretary of the commission is chief; the eco- 
nomic, of which the chief economist is head, and the legal, 
with the chief counsel in charge. In addition to these three 
departments there are three boards of review; the economic, 
the law and the joint board of review. The latter is a co- 
ordinating board, composed of representatives of the other 
two boards and has to do with matters involving mixed 
questions of law and fact. As provided by the Federal Trade 
Commission act, the secretary is the chief administrative 
officer and will have custody of the journal and seal of the 
commission. Frank D. Jones, acting secretary, will tempo- 
rarily continue in this office. 

The economic department is subdivided into the division 
of corporation reports and the division of economic investi- 
gation. This department will, in addition to its law work, 
l itilized as an agency to assist business men, and the di- 
yn of corporation reports appears to offer especially good 
facilities for this work. It is the intention of the commis- 
sion not only to compile statistics but to classify them and 
return them to business men in such form and at such time 
as to be of practical and timely assistance to them, and 
to aid them in preventing overproduction and investment in 
any one line and to secure efficient and uniform accounting 
systems. 

In all of its work it is the infention of the commission to 
recognize the principles of coédperation and coérdination of 
the various departments and to maintain a democratic man- 
agement that shall encourage and foster personal initiative on 
the part of each officer and employee and a loyal esprit de 
corps among members and employees, in order that the static 
quality of bureaucratic inertia shall not be permitted to take 
possession of the commission. 


The following appointments by the Federal Trade 
Commission were announced in connection with the 
organization plan: 








Administrative. 

: Secrctary—-No appointment; Frank D. Jones, acting secre- 
ary. 

Chief Docket Division—Frank D. Jones. 

Chief Mails and Files Division—E. P. Burket. 

Chief Stenographie Division—Lewis F. Caswell. 

Assistant Chief Stenographie Division—Frank M. Hilde- 
brandt. 

Chief Clerk—Warren R. Choate. 

Special Disbursing Agent—George Johannes. 

Chief Computing Division—John H. Dynes. 

Chief Division of Purchases and Supplies—Charles HH. 
Rodgers. 








Economic. 
Chief Economist—Francis Walker. 
Assistant Chief Economist—Thomas M. Robertson. 
Chief Division of Corporation Reports—Ernest S. Bradford. 
; Chief Division of Economic Investigations—To be under 
immediate supervision of assistant chief economist. 
Legal. 
Chief Counsel—No appointment. 
Chairman Board of Review—C. H. McDonald. 
Chief Examiner—Raymond B. Stevens. 
Assistant Counsel—No appointment, 
Special Counsel—John Walsh. 


All appointments were made from the present force 
of the Commission, 











MILLING-IN-TRANSIT HEARING CONCLUDED. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 14.—Special Examiner Kelly, 
of the Interstate Commerce Commision, has concluded 
the hearing of the Nashville Lumbermer’s Club against 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the Tennessee Cen- 
tral Railroad, seeking an establishment of the milling- 
in-transit privileges on lumber. 

A mass of testimony was introduced tending to show 
that Nashville hardwood operators desire only an ar- 
rangement that will permit them to handle lumber at 
Nashville and forward it to points of consumption on 
an equal basis with Ohio River crossings. <A decision 
will be handed down later. 








Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 


Lumber Transportation | 
| 





ORDERS GENERAL INVESTIGATION. 


Commerce Commission Will Undertake Inquiry Into 
Lumber Transportation Rates and Classification. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in response to many complaints, pro- 
tests and inquiries has ordered a general investigation of 
the classification, rules, regulations and practices of the 
railroads relating to the transportation of lumber and its 
products throughout the country. Asked on whose mo- 
tion the inquiry was to be undertaken, Secretary George 
B. McGinty said the commission acted on its own initia- 
tive. He said: 





The Southern Pine Association and various other organi- 
zations of lumbermen have filed complaints and protests and 
made suggestions which indicate the need for a general in- 
vestigation. It could not be fairly said that the investiga- 
tion is the result of the complaint, protest or suggestion of 
any one organization or individual. 

No single industry occupies as much of the commis- 
sion’s time as does the lumber industry. Almost every 
batch of decisions handed down, reported and unreported, 
to say nothing of fourth section orders and other matters 
coming before the commission, has its quota of findings 
of interest to the lumber industry. 

It is well known that the long-drawn-out tap line case, 
which finally reached the United States Supreme Court, 
where the commission’s rulings were to some extent re- 
versed, has left not a little confusion in the minds of the 
commissioners and is far from permanently settled. This 
naturally will be brought into the investigation. 

The commission has not yet announced the dates on 
which hearings will be held. The dates, together with 
the places at which hearings will be held, will be an- 
nounced shortly. 


MUST CANCEL “ SPOTTING’’ CHARGES. 


Commission Saves Industries an Enormous Additional 
Burden in Transportation Costs. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—In an opinion prepared 
by Commissioner Meyer, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission holds that the railroads operating in Central 
Freight Association and Trunk Line territory and in 
New England have not justified the tariffs filed by them 
proposing to make a ‘‘spotting charge’’ for placing 
cars for loading or unloading at convenient points on the 
tracks of industries specifically named. The railroads 
had hoped the commission would uphold the reasonable- 
ness of the proposed charges and estimated that this 
would add $25,000,000 a year to the income of carriers 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac rivers. By holding that the roads have failed to 
justify the spotting charge the commission has saved 
the industries which would have been effected an enor- 
mous additional burden in transportation costs. 

In rejecting the proposed spotting charge the com- 
mission announces that it ‘‘would apply in many cases 
to services covered by the line-haul rate’’ and that ‘‘to 
impose the additional charge upon the industries named 
in the proposed tariffs and not upon other industries for 
which like services are performed would result in unjust 
discrimination. ’’ 

The commission also sets the following standard for 
free spotting service by the trunk lines: 

The line-haul rate covers only one placement of a car upon 
an industry track for loading or unloading, and an additional 
charge should be made for each additional placement of a 
var for that purpose, as also for the movement of cars from 
place to place within the plant during the processes of manu- 
facture. 

The commission makes no distinction between large 
and small industries, in this connection ruling: 

The line-haul rate covers the customary movement of cars 
over industry tracks incident to the receipt and delivery of 
carload freight at convenient points on those tracks for load- 
ing or unloading without regard to the size or complexity of 
the industry, and the points at which the cars are to be 
placed by the carrier for that purpose without additional 
charge are to be determined by general usage, 

The proposed.charge was 51% cents a ton, minimum 
$2 a ear. Commissioner Harlan dissented and will file 
a separate opinion, 

Commissioner Meyer, concluding his opinion, says: 

We conclude, therefore, and find that the respondents have 
not justified the suspended tariffs, and an order will be en- 
tered requiring those tariffs to be canceled. The respondents 
may, however, file new tariffs providing for spotting charges 
in those instances in which the terminal services performed 
exceed the services which under established custom is, or 
should be, performed for the line-haul rate, in accordance 
with the views expressed in this report. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14.—The commission has 
suspended from July 30 until January 30 the operation 
of supplement No. 8 to Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific 
Railway tariff I. C. C. No. 2746. This supplement names 
increased rates on lumber, in carloads, from points of 
origin on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and connect- 
ing lines to eastern seaboard and interior eastern points, 
the operation of which was suspended’ from April 1 until 
July 30. 


A supplemental order was issued granting to the Soo 
Line thirty days additional time from July 15 in which 
to revise its rates on lumber to points in Illinois and 
Wisconsin in accordance with the order of the commis- 
sion dated April 15. By the terms of this order the 
revision was to have been completed July 15, but the 
carrier found it impossible to finish the work by that 
date. 

The commission has issued an order authorizing the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road to pay the Bruer 
Brothers Lumber Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
$1,998.37 reparation, with interest from March 1, 1913. 
The claim grew out of ‘‘unlawful charges’’ exacted by 
the carrier for the switching of lumber in carloads from 
junctions with the connections of the St. Paul road in 
Minneapolis to industrial tracks on its line in that city. 

The Knudson & Mercer Lumber Company of Chicago 
has filed a complaint against the Louisville & Nashville, 
Illinois Central and Michigan Central roads asking 
$37.40 reparation on a carload shipment of yellow pine 
shipped from Prentice, Ala., to Gary, Ind. The ship- 
ment was billed to complainant at Mounds, IIl., to be 
reconsigned to Gary. <A rate of 35 cents per 100 pounds 
was collected, although the through rate from Prentice 
to Gary was 24 cents. 


SECURES RIVER RATES. 


Decision of Interstate Commerce Commission Forces 
Railroads to Give Chattanooga the Benefit. 











CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 10.—The decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in what is known as 
“*Case No. 7211, Chattanooga Packet Company vs. Illi- 
nois Central, Chicago & Eastern Illinois and Rock Island 
Railroad’’ is a triumph for river navigation and prac- 
tically recognizes Chattanooga, Tenn., as a river point 
and provides that it shall receive treatment as such at 
the hands of the railroads. Only one condition must be 
complied with to secure for Chattanooga freight rates 
due to river towns; this one condition is that packets or 
other adequate river service shall be operated on the 
Tennessee and Ohio Rivers between Chattanooga and 
Ohio River points. Arrangements are being made for 
such service by the Chattanooga Packet Company, which 
was organized in 1905 with a capital of $50,000. Since 
that time the company has operated boats on the Tennes- 
see River to the Ohio River except during the last three 
years, when the river was closed on account of work on 
Hale’s Bar Dam, forty miles below Chattanooga. The 
completion of this work has given a minimum depth of 
ten feet, where before it was a scant two feet. 

Formerly the railroads restricted the application of 
their proportional rates to and from Ohio River cross- 
ings to traffic routed over their southern rail connee- 
tions and the Interstate Commerce Commission held that 
by so doing they were unjustly discriminating against 
the complainant and against. shippers who desired to 
route their goods over the complainant’s boat line. The 
decision creates a new route and a lower line of rate 
to Chattanoogans using it. It represents a net saving to 
the shippers of 33 percent over the all rail rates. It is 
estimated that this will represent an annual saving of 
$300,000 by the merchants and manufacturers. On pig 
iron moving from Chattanooga to the middle West a net 
saving of $1 a ton is secured, even after paying trans- 
fers and marine insurance. 

As an illustration of the benefit of the ruling, the first 
class rate from Chicago to Chattanooga all rail is $1.05. 
Under the rates promulgated by the boat line the same 
rate by rail and water will be 77 cents. As about 55,000 
tons of bar steel, bar iron, boiler and tank plate and 
similar commodities used in Chattanooga annually all 
move from points north of the Ohio River, this saving 
alone will be about $2 a ton, or $110,000. 

Every industry in Chattanooga, including lumber and 
woodworking plants, is interested in and will be bene- 
fitted by this decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 





VACATES ORDERS AFFECTING LUMBER RAIL- 
ROA 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 17.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued an order vacating so much 
of its orders of May 14, 1912, October 30, 1912, and 
July 29, 1914, as affects the Tremont & Gulf Railway 
Company. This case was a part of the general tap line 
case and the ban was placed on the Tremont & Gulf 
company because of its relationship to the Southern 
Investment Company and the Tremont Lumber Company. 
By ah agreement of sale entered into June 12, 1915, 
the Southern Investment Company conveyed its interest 
in the Tremont & Gulf company to James Stanley Joyce. 
In announcing the lifting of the ban from the Tremont 
& Gulf company the commission says: 

It further appearing, That at the present time neither the 
said James Stanley Joyce ner any other stockholder of the 
Tremont & Gulf Railway Company has any beneficial inter 
est, direct or indirect, in the Southern Investment Company 
or in the Tremont Lumber Company, or in any other lumber 
or manufacturing company served by said railway, except 
that the said James Stanley Joyce owns a small minority of 
the bonds of the Tremont Lumber Company, and also holds 
a minority of the outstanding unsecured notes of the South 
ern Investment Company; that no such stockholder has any 


(Concluded on Page 54.) 
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STATISTICS SHOW LUMBER PRODUCTION IN 1913. 


Government Figures Are Comprehensive in Detail — Output of Mills Classified From Small to High Quantities — 
How the States Ranked in Activity—Habitat and Uses of Woods. 
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cng gst sehr Bere “Pn aah : es Ses STs & uct is distributed as between the large and small mills 
showing the number of mills, product by species and the Saye —— ia le Readlos dun Rg Elin A a 
product by States. These three points are summed up in weg aos is eee oo ae 100.0 38,887,009 100.0 f 0 a =e commercial species we reproduce part 0 
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“Wie . : 2 ar rd 3 303,12 » . Ses : : 
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under the heading ‘‘ Minor Species.’’ It will be noted ey ee ee eS 3.265 15.1 6,319,753 16.5 the statement contained in Table No. 1 of the number of 
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but in such small quantities TaBLE 35 —Number of active lumber mills reporting and quantity of lumber sawed (M feet b. m.), by States, 1913. 
that they are not separately 
ide ified. -efere ey ) 
identified In refe ence te aaa etiiniaie 
these imported woods, true sane 
ey ag se —— aii active Agere- se 
America, but other woods mills | gate. veAlow | DG yatta | dade at Woctern Rea- | Lare Sugar [Balsam | White | Ldge- 
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No. 35), in the heading of the 161/ 652, 616 736 
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several States, the footing of 
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by group classes as follows: 1 Includes Nebraska and Nevada. 
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TABLE 3.—Lumber sawed. 



































(M feet b. m.) 
1913 
Mime Mie Lo me Mills 
saw! sawing | saw! sawing | sawing 
Kind of wood. —_| 10,000 M_|5,000 M to|1,000 M to| 500 M to | 50 M to 
and over | 10,000 M | 5,000 M | 1,000M | 500M | Total. 
an- an- an- an- an- 
nually— | nually— | nually— | nually— | nually— 
Group 5. | Group 4. | Group 3.} Group 2.| Group 1. 
. Yellow pine 536| 1, 732, 716] 2,657,104] 676,368] 516, 639]14, 839, 363 
2: tl ny * 408, 387| 286,631] 42,959] 46, 817] 5, 
+: White pine. 17 33] 442,581] 140,317] 178, ovo] 2,968 636 
. White pine 147, A ‘ x , 568, 
5 Hemlock 245,454) 265, 776) , 155, 063} 2, 319, 982) 
6. Western pine . 127,964; 166, 701 43,741 64, 737) 1, 258, 5: 
7 Cypress.. J 4) 101, 494) 8, ’097, 247 
8. Spruce. 132,716} 166, 243 54, 042) ) 046, 816 
9. rei 99,1 184, 068) 033} 111,871) 901, 487) 
10. gu 195,056} 205, 059) 43, 1,328) 772,514) 
ll. 119,647] 169,211) 66, 79,2041 620,176 
12. , 485 4, 250 f 1,459| 510, 271 
13. 76,491| 142,563] 79, 603 ) 354 
4. , 369) 7, 594) 6, 795 12,719} 395, 273 
15. 49, 954 1,736} 29,757] 36,916] 378, 739 
16. 29,411| 93, 866) «56, 90, 593 , 501 
17. 36,341] 30, 7, 546 7,414] 358, 444 
18. 35,833] 42,777} 23, 385-47, 592! 7, 1 
19. 22, 19% 44,222 21,974 55,774] 214, 532 
20. 56, 632 7, 522 036} 208, 
Gl. AGN... c.2-.ceccuce 52, 146) 39, 63, 586) 22, 01 730,379} 207, 816) 
92. Hickory........0 14, 726) 12,325) 72, 047 27,4 36,444] 162, 980) 














Table 1.—Number of active mills reporting and quantity of 
lumber, 1899-1913. 






Number of Lumber 
active mills (quantity, 
Year, reporting. M feet b. m.). 
LT: ORS See eRe PO Se rete peer eS *21,668 38,387,009 
¢ 29,648 39,158,414 
28,107 37,003,207 
40,018,282 
48,112 44,509,761 
,231 33,224,369 
28,850 40,256,154 
393 37,550,736 
18,277 34,135,139 
PARA eeter Rey ROAR Ry Cnr 31,8338 35,084,166 
*In 1913 the number of active mills includes only those 


cutting lumber, while the figures for the other years include 
mills cutting lath and shingles as well as lumber. 


No figures are available for 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903 
and 1905. It will be observed that there has been re- 
markable fluctuation both in number of mills reporting 
and in the product. The meaning of this evident fact is 
thus stated by the report: 


Attention is called to the fact that the statistics for diffsr- 
ent years are not exactly comparable on account of the vary- 
ing number of small mills which made returns in the different 
years. In 1899 and 1909 the enumeration was exceptionally 
complete, special agents of the Bureau of the Census canvass- 
ing the mills in connection with the decennial census of manu- 
facturers. Further, mills reporting less than 50,000 feet of 
lumber were omitted from the statistics for 1910 and later, 
and the census of 1904 was limited to merchant mills, thus 
excluding probably a somewhat larger proportion, while for 
the other years previous to 1910, except 1904, all mills for 
which reports were secured are included in the statistics. 
The figures for 1907, 1908, 1910, 1911, and 1912 were secured 
by correspondence methods which make the figures for those 
years more nearly comparable. 


Origin of Structural Woods. 


Outside of the statistical features of the report are 
interesting and valuable chapters on the different kinds of 
woods themselves, and these comments as to certain lead- 
ing woods are reproduced herewith, omitting the tables 
which follow each and which are deduced from the larger 
tables presented : 

Yellow Pine. 

Yellow pine lumber is cut from a number of species grow- 
ing east of the Rocky Mountains. Three of them furnish 
most of the material, although the minor species are cut to 
a limited extent. ‘There is a growing tendency to purchase 
southern yellow pine under specifications which designate 
the quality of the wood desired for the purpose, irrespective 
of species, to avoid the present confusion at lumber inspec- 
tion points. The several species with their ranges foltow: 

Longleaf pine (Pinus pdlustris) occurs on the coastal plains 
from extreme southeast Virginia to Texas, and in the whole 
Florida peninsula except the extreme southern part. 

Shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata) has its range north of that 
of longleaf, as far as New York, but likewise extending from 
the Atlantic coast to Texas and Oklahoma, and running north- 
ward to southern Missouri, West Virginia, and New Jersey. 

Loblolly pine (Pinus taeda) grows in approximately the 
same region as longleaf, as far north as New Jersey, but not 
in as large solid bodies, and it is found farther north and 
west than longleaf pine. This and the two preceding species 
furnish the bulk of yellow pine lumber. 

Slash pine (Pinus heterophylla), sometimes called Cuban 
pine, ranges throughout Florida,’ northward to South Caro- 
lina, and westward to Mississippi. 

Spruce pine (Pinus glabra) ranges through southern South 
Carolina, the southern portions of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, southeastern Louisiana and northwestern Florida. 

Pond pine (Pinus serotina) is found along the coast and a 
hundred miles or so inland from southern Virginia to western 
Florida, but not in the southern half of the Florida peninsula. 

Sand pine (Pinus clausa) is confined almost wholly to 
Florida, and southern Alabama. 

Scrub pine (Pinus virginiana) occurs from northern New 
Jersey to southern Indiana and southward to central Georgia. 

Pitch pine (Pinus rigida) occurs from Georgia to New 
Brunswick and westward to Tennessee and Ohio. 

Table Mountain pine (Pinus pungens) grows among the 
Appalachian ranges from northeastern Pennsylvania to 
northern Georgia. 

Longleaf pine is milled mostly in the Gulf States, including 
Georgia and Florida. The yellow pine produced by mills in 


Arkansas and the lumber known commercially as North 
Carolina pine and coming from Virginia, North Carolina, 


and South Carolina include both loblolly pine and shortleaf 
pine. Slash pine (Pinus heterophylla), a wood of many 
excellent qualities, is cut to some extert in Florida and 
other southeastern States and is usually sold along with 
longleaf pine. 

There are a number of yellow pines in the West which are 
not in the same commercial group as those of the East and 
South. One of them, called western yellow pine (Pinus 
ponderosa), is specially reported; the others are at present 
of little importance in the lumber output. 


Douglas Fir. 


Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga tavifolia) yields more lumber an- 
nually than any other single species of the United States. 
The best stands of timber are found in the northwestern 


coast States, but Douglas fir is also cut to some extent in 
the Rocky Mountain region. 


’ Oak, 

While the sawmill statistics group all oak timber as if 
it were cut from a single species, there are, in fact, fifty or 
more kinds of oak in the United States, divided nearly equally 
between white and red oaks, the two classes generally recog- 
nized commercially. The bulk of oak lumber is cut from less 
than a dozen species. The wood of the red oaks is usually 
tinged with red, hence the name. The largest part of the 
country’s oak lumber is furnished by the following trees: 

White oak (Quercus alba) is the common tree of the name 
in the eastern half of the United States. It is as widely dis- 
persed as any other. 

Post oak (Quercus minor) bas practically the same range 
us common white oak but is less abundant. 

Burr oak (Quercus macrocarpa) occurs from the northern 
Atlantic coast to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains 
in Montana, and southward to Tennessee and Texas. 

Overcup or forked-leaf white oak (Quercus lyrata) is the 
most important of the southern white oaks. Its best develop- 
ment is in the lower Mississippi Valley. 

Cow or basket oak (Quercus michaurii) is confined prin- 
cipally to the States south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 

Chestnut oak (Quercus prinus) ranges through the north- 
eastern States, extending a hundred miles or more westward 
of the Appalachian Mountains and southward to Alabama, 

The foregoing are white oaks, and are so classed in the 
forest and at the mill yard. The six species which follow are 
red oaks: 

The common red oak (Quercus rubra) is a northern tree 
ranging from Nova Scotia to Nebraska and along the moun- 
tains to northern Georgia. 

Txxas red oak or spotted oak (Quercus texana) furnishes 
the main supply of red oak lumber in the lower Mississippi 
Valley. 

Pin oak (Quercus palustris) ranges 
southwesterly to Oklahoma. 

Scarlet oak (Quercus coccinea) is a northern and north- 
eastern tree, its habitat being bounded westward and south- 
ward by Illinois, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 

Yellow or black oak (Quercus velutina) is found in most 
States east of the Rocky Mountains, but is more abundant in 
the North than in the South. 

Willow or peach oak (Quercus phellos) is of commercial 
importance in the southern States only, but it grows natur- 
ally as far north as New York. 


White Pine. 


Lumbermen group several pines as white pine in the yards, 
and one or more of them are reported from twenty-eight 
States. Two are not the white pines of the botanists, but 
the lumber frequently passes as such. 

White pine (Pinus strobus) is the most used and the best 
known of the white pines. It is the familiar pine of this 
name of the Lake States, New York, New England, the 
eastern Canadian Provinces, and of the Appalachian region 
from Pennsylvania to Georgia. Users often call it soft pine. 

Norway pine (Pinus resinosa), sometimes called red pine, 
is lumbered principally in the Lake States, but also farther 
east. Its range is nearly coextensive with white pine, but 
it does not follow the mountains much south of New York. 
sotanically it is closely related to the yellow pines, Certain 
grades are frequently marked as white pine but the wood 
has a large market under its own name, 

Jack pine (Pinus divaricata) is small and of no great im- 
portance as lumber, yet it helps to swell the statistics of 
white pine. It is found from New Brunswick to northern 
Indiana and Minnesota, and northward almost to the Arctic 
Circie. It has many local names, among them scrub pine, 
black pine, and in some parts of Canada has been known as 
cypress for 200 years. 

Western white pine (Pinus monticola) is the principal 
western wood included in the output of white-pine lumber. 
It occurs from Montana and Idaho to British Columbia and 
California, but the largest output is at present credited to 
Idaho. It is occasionally called silver pine. 

There are other western pines belonging in the white class, 
the best known of which is sugar pine. 


from Massachusetts 


Hemlock. 

Practically all of the hemlock that reaches market in the 
United States comes from one eastern and one western 
species. The former is known simply as hemlock (7'suga 
canadensis). It is a northern tree, plentiful from Maine to 
Minnesota, and following the mountain ranges southward 
to the Carolinas and Tennessee. The other species is known 
as western hemlock (7’suga heterophylla) and is found from 
Montana to the Pacific coast and southward to California. 
A scarcer western species is the mountain hemlock (Tsuga 
mertensiana), sometimes called black hemlock. H occurs 
among the northern Rocky Mountains and westward to the 
Pacific. The Carolina hemlock (7T’suga caroliniana) is like- 
wise a mountain tree and grows in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. The eastern and western 
mountain hemlocks are not extensively lumbered. 


Birch. 

While there are several species of birch in the United 
States, two furnish the bulk of the lumber produced and the 
species are seldom separated in the trade. Yellow birch 
(Betula lutea) is the principal source of lumber in New 
England, New York, and the Lake States, while sweet birch 
(Betula lenta) is the principal species cut in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. The ranges of these species overlap and 
therefore each is cut to a small extent in the region where 
the other is most important. In northern New England 
paper birch (Betula papyrifera) is an important source of ma- 
terial for spools, toothpicks, and novelties, but a great deal 
is not cut into lumber. 

Sweet or cherry birch (Betula lenta) ranges from New- 
foundland to western Ontario and southward into Indiana 


and Illinois, and among the mountains to Kentucky and 
Tennessee. It is sometimes known as wintergreen birch. 


Yellow birch (Betula lutea) has the same eastern range as 
the foregoing, but extends farther west and northwest. 

River birch (Betula nigra) ranges over the southern States, 
and is found in New England and New York. It is poorer in 
color and figure than the other birches, but is sometimes cut 
for lumber. 

-aper birch (Betula papyrifera) is confined to the northern 
tier of States east of Minnesota principally, and is very abun- 
dant in Michigan, Wisconsin, New York, New England, and 
Canada. 

Mountain birch (Betula occidentalis) is sawed in lumber to 
a moderate extent on the Pacific coast. 

White birch (Betula populifolia) is a minor timber tree in 
New England and farther northeast in Canada. 


Cedar. 
A number of species contributing to the country’s lumber 


arborvite, is most 


supply are grouped under the common name cedar, though the 
relationship between some of them is not very close. 

Incense cedar (Libocedrus decurrens) 
the mountains of Oregon and California. 

Port Orford cedar (Chamacyparis 
fined to a restricted area of 
southwestern Oregon, 

Yellow cedar (Chamecyparis nootkatensis) is a Pacific coast 
species extending from Alaska southward through 
Columbia into Washington. 

Red cedar (Juniperus virginiana) ranges through nearly 
the whole region east of the Rocky Mountains in the United 
States. 

There are no fewer than ten closely related cedars, usually 


grows among the 


lawsoniana) is 
northwestern California 


con- 
and 


sritish 


called junipers, most of them being native to the Rocky 
Mountain region and farther west. 
Northern white cedar (Thuja occidentalis), often called 


abundant in the Lake States, but it ex- 
tends to New England and southward along the Appalachian 
Mountains to eastern Tennessee. 

Western red cedar (Thuja plicata)’ is much more used for 
shingles than for lumber in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana, where the chief supply grows. It 
is called giant cedar and western cedar in commerce. 

Southern white cedar (Chamaecyparis thyoides) ranges in 
deep swamps from New Jersey to Florida, and is called 
swamp cedar in some parts of its range and juniper in 
others. All cedars are valuable for poles and posts, and 
some of them are more used for these purposes than for 
lumber. 

The most important contributions to the lumber supply 
are the following : Western red cedar (Thuja plicata), northern 
white cedar (Thuja occidentalis), and southern white 
cedar (Chamecyparis thyoides). Red .cedar (Juniperus vir- 
giniana) is of considerable importance as a material for 
pencils. In the Pacific coast States incense cedar (Libocedrus 
decurrens), Port Orford cedar (Chamecyparis lawsoniana) 
and yellow cedar (Chamacyparis nootkatensis) are lumbered 
to a small extent. 


MINOR SPECIES. 


Various Woods Grouped in Table 35 as 
“Minor Species.” 


Production of the 


Wood. 








Feet. Wood. r 

Mahogany ........ 36,261,000 ala” SECA DEMERS $20,000 
2°", | ene 4,126,000 is vaa setae us 269,000 
Buckeye Silverbeil 194.000 
Locust Pe ee ee ee Jenisero 133,000 
po) ere 4,753,00@ Sassafras 126,000 
( ucumber ere k= 3,424,000 Euealyptus ....... 50,000 
Magnolia ......... 3,268,000 Hornbeam ........ 35,000 
Hackberry ........ 2,115,000 Bois d’Arc......... 35.000 
Butternut 60 bxe%n b: 6.16 1,964,000 MEGGIORA oo cccasics 25.000 
Persimmon ....... 1,904,000 Coffeetree ......... 5,000 
Dogwood ......... 1,373,000 Mulberry .......... 5,000 
PROCS oo euros sicca'ca 1,090,000 Crabapple 2.22222. 4,000 
Ebony Mah hia ica' sb e 1,000,000 Ironwood ......... 2,000 
Spanish cedar...... 750,000  Chinquapin .. 11.2! 1,000 

WONRO 64a twcneeus 85,366,000 





UNIVERSITY ADDS SPECIAL COURSE. 


Busy Young Lumbermen Afforded Opportunity to 
Attend Short and Practical Summer Session. 








Orono, ME., July 12.—Several younger members of 
the lumber trade in various parts of New England have 
become interested in the special course in forestry to 
be given this summer by the University of Maine at a 
camp near Staceyville and have sent in applications to 
be registered. Plans are now completed for the two 
weeks’ course that will open August 4 and that was 
started by the University in response to a demand for 
a short, practical course for men now engaged in the 
lumber or pulp industry. The regular staff of university 
instructors will be in charge of the work, but it is not 
a part of the regular four years’ professional course in 
forestry given at the university. 

No tuition is charged at Camp Lunkasoe, as the sum- 
mer school is known, and the living expenses of those 
who attend the camp are divided equally among all 
the campers, thus making each student’s expense very 
light. Tents, blankets and cooking equipments are all 
provided at the camp. The work consists of lectures, 
general discussions of forestry problems and practical 
field work, the last occupying fully two-thirds of the 
time. 

There are no entrance examinations of any kind ex- 
cept that the student be at least 18 years of age and 
in general good health. The course is particularly 
recommended to students who are considering taking 
a college course in forestry, but it will also be very 
practical and valuabie for young men now engaged in 
the lumber and pulp producing industries.. Those who 
plan to take up forestry have ample opportunity to 
learn whether or not the work will be to their liking; 
and the attendance in the past has also included guides, 
forest patrolmen, cruisers, timberland owners, pulp and 
lumber mill men, and others interested in forestry from 
the economic standpoint. 

Registrations now come in and all desiring to attend 
this season’s camp should send their applications to 
Professor John M. Briscoe, Department of Forestry, 
Orono, Me., promptly in order that reservations may be 
made for them, as the total attendance is limited. 


OP PD PDP LPI III II 


LUMBERJACK IS WAR HERO. 


Private Vincent, a lumberjack from Bracebridge, Ont., 
figures prominently in the reports made by the official 
eye witness of the British Government in the western 
theatre of war, Sir Max Aitken. The report reached 
Ottawa, Ont., July 13. Vincent belongs to the First 
Ontario Battalion, which was all but wiped out in action 
on June 15 near La Bassee, in northern Franee. The 
report says: 

A machine gun crew, which reached the trench, was re- 
duced to Lieutenant Campbell and Private Vincent, the ma- 
chine gun and the tripod. In default of a base Lieutenant 
Campbell set up the machine gun on the broad back of Private 
Vincent and fired continuously. Afterward, during the re- 
treat, German bombers entered the trench, and Lieutenant 
Campbell fell wounded. Private Vincent then cut away the 
cartridge belt and, abandoning the ‘tripod, dragged the gun 
away to safety because it was too hot to handle. 
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USE OF WOOD BLOCKS PROVES THEIR SUPERIORITY. 


Experimental Tract Laid in Minneapolis Nine Years Ago Provides Valuable Data Concerning the Wooden Pave- 
ment — Eastern Cities Approve of the Creosoted Material for Prominent Streets. 


ENTHUSIASTIC OVER HEMLOCK FOR PAVING 
PURPOSES. 

OsHKosH, Wis., July 13.—O. T. Swan, secretary of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manutacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, is enthusiastic about the practical utility of 
hemlock for paving purposes, following several ssucces- 
sive inspections of experimental tracts laid at Minneap- 
olis in 1906. The last inspection was made recently m 
connection with representatives of the Forest Service. 
The experimental tract at Minneapolis consists of long- 
leaf yellow pine, Norway pine, Douglas fir, white birch, 
larch and hemlock. These woods were cut in rectangular 
blocks, treated with creosote and laid in sections. Hach 
year the forestry department makes an inspection and a 
detailed report. 

Commenting on his recent inspection and on those or 
previous years Mr. Swan said that the first five years 
demonstrated that the Douglas fir was a failure. It is 
claimed, however, by the forestry department, he says, 
that the test was not a fair one because of the poor 
selection of that kind of wood made. The blocks selected 
were not of the best grade. Speaking about hemlock 
for paving Mr. Swan said: 

The great advantage of 
und good wearing qualities. 
a faverite of many 


hemlock is its uniform texture 
Longleaf yellow pine has been 
cities for time because of its 
wearing qualities but experience has showed that a care- 
ful selection of the pine is necessary. Yellow pine, as is 
well known to all lumbermen, differs in resinous qualities, 


sole 


according to that part of the tree trom which it is cut. 
That part from the trunk of the tree near the roots will 
differ materially from that taken from a_ portion higher 
up in the trunk. The same was true of the Douglas fir 


used in this particular pavement. In the Nicollet Avenue 


job the pavement was subjected to very hard usage and was 
sprinkled six times a day and machine-swept twice each 
night. It was given the hardest kind of a test. 

The section composed of hemlock proved a surprise to 
some people, Because the wood was softer many were 
skeptical as to its wearing quality. My observation showed 
that the pine blocks had chipped off on the edges to some 
extent. The hemlock, on the contrary, had not chipped 
but had formed slight cups in the middle. This was due 
to the “brooming”’ of the edges. They would splinter and 
bend over, forming a complete union and filling the voids 
between the blocks. The surface became hard, but the 
blocks themselves were still soft and more or less springy. 

The pavement was laid on concrete with a sand cushion 
and the hemlock section showed up well. Contrary to opin- 
jon of those not best posted, the hardest woods do not 
make the best pavements. This I proved to my _ satisfac- 
tion while in Paris. (Mr. Swan was sent to Paris by the 
Government while in the Forest Service to study block 
pavements.) They. experimented there with a number of 
hard tropiesl woods and they found that the hardwood 
transmits the shock of traffic to the concrete base, causing 
more or less disintegration. On the other hand, the softer 
woods absorb the shock and while they may need replacing 
after a few years, they do not damage the substructure, 

Ilemlock can be used for many years because of its re- 
silieney. It can then be turned over and used again, Pave- 
ments do not always wear smoothly. For example, a street 
paved on one side with one material and on the other with 
another material may show a marked difference in a few 
years. Harder woods, if they were not carefully selected, 
might show a decided yariance in wear. In Paris they se 
lect the blocks from the same section of trees for contigu- 
ous portions of the pavement, but even then that does not 
always mean the best results. Hemlock, however, has a 
uniform texture and because of the other qualities referred 
to it is acknowledged to be a good paving block material 
and may in a short time become one of the standard ma- 
terials specified. 


WOOD BLOCK BOOSTERS WIN A POINT. 








Jacksonville Lumbermen Gain City’s Consent to Give 
Practical Demonstration of Paving. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., July 10.—President W. Frazier 
Jones and Secretary E. C. Harrell of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association presented arguments on ‘Tuesday of 
this week to Commissioner of Public Works Smoot in 
behalf of wood blocks as a paving material. Originally 
it was intended that McGarvey Kline of the Carpenter- 
O’Brien Company, an expert wood block man, should at- 
tend the hearing, but he was unable to be present and 
the arguments were advanced by Mr. Jones, backed by a 
mass of printed matter. 

Mr. intends to make Jacksonville see the wis- 
dom of using wood blocks as a pavement during his ad- 
ministration, and he has set to work in earnest to accom- 
plish the reformation. It has been uphill sledding to in- 
terest the municipal authorities of this city in anything 
but substitute paving material, and the task confronting 
Mr. Jones is herculean. But all Florida and a large 
part of Georgia is now being paved, and Mr. Jones and 
his associates realize that now is the time to strike if the 
lumber interests ever hope to find a local market for 
their wood blocks. 


Jones 


Commissioner Smoot is a fervid anti-wood paving man. 
He has declared himself for the substitutes first, last and 
all the time. The commissioner of publie works came 
here from Washington and brought most of his engineer- 
ing department with him. It is of his own mind in 
paving matters. Mr. Smoot plainly told Mr. Jones that 
he was opposed to wood blocks for three main reasons, 
first, that these pavements are slippery; second, that 
wood blocks ‘‘bleed,’’ and third, that they ‘‘buckle.’’ 








Mr. Jones went back at him with a mass of data in refu- 
tation of these charges and advanced many clinching ar- 
guments in favor of wood blocks. ; 

Among data submitted was a Government report giv- 
ing the average cost of pavements in 10 cities in which 
the average cost of creosote wood blocks was $3.10 a 
square yard. Citation of the St. Louis situation was 
made, wherein not a repair has been made during seven 
years, the life thus far of a stretch of wood pavement 
on one of the city’s main traveled thoroughfares. Ref- 
erence was made to the experiments of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad at San Francisco, where wood blocks have 
been successfully demonstrated where heavy traffic pre- 
dominates at the. terminals. The success of the wood 
pavement on the celebrated Rush street bridge, Chicago, 
was cited. Here, where traffic is exceptionally heavy, in 
four years there has been a uniform wearing down of 
only one-eighth inch. It was shown that many of the 
important cities have been adopting wood pavements 
with similar success. 

The main object of Mr. Jones’ conference with the 
commissioner was to ask that permission be granted the 
lumber interests to lay a demonstration section of pave- 
ment downtown. This request was made two years ago 
and the city readily gave its permission, but has thus far 
failed to specify any suitable street. Mr. Jones was 
again assured the lumbermen might lay a street section 
with wood blocks ‘‘as soon as it could be arranged.’’ 
With this Mr. Jones rested content, and will take steps 
to obtain some specific street to pave with wood blocks. 
Thus he feels that he has obtained an opening wedge 
into which he will continue to drive convineing argu- 
ments. 


WOOD BLOCKS WIN IN CAMBRIDGE. 


Council Orders Granite Pavement Laid, but Mayor 
Lends Ear to Protesting Residents. 








CAMBRIDGE, Mass., July 8.—Mayor Timothy W. 
Good, of this city, settled a much disputed question 
yesterday when he announced his decision to pave 
Massachusetts Avenue, between city hall and Quincey 
Street, with wood block paving rather than with the 
granite blocks which were specified in the $50,000 loan 
order when it passed the city council two weeks ago. 
When the order was originally introduced it specified 
wood blocks but was subsequently altered to favor 
granite. Many residents along Massachusetts Avenue 
compiained that granite paving would be too noisy 
when they learned that it was proposed to use resur- 
faced granite blocks that had been removed from Cam- 
bridge Street, instead of the quiet and sanitary wood 
pavement they had been promised, 

In commending wood block paving and announcing 
his decision Mayor Good said: 

I have decided to pave Massachusetts avenue between city 
hall and Quincy Square with wood block pavement. I have 
come to this conclusion first because I believe the choice of 
the pavement is distinctly an administrative function rather 
than a legislative one; second, because a commission ap- 
pointed a few years ago recommended wood block for Massa- 
chusetts Avenue; third, in deference to the wishes of every 
property owner along the avenue who desires a noiseless 
pavement; and lastly, because I believe wood block to be the 
only proper pavement to be put on this prominent street. 

It would be folly to connect two wooded sections with 
granite blocks, for Massachusetts Avenue is the main thor- 
oughfare of our city and should be paved in first) class 
condition. 

Mayor Good has strongly opposed granite pavement 
for the residential sections of Cambridge, saying that 
wood blocks, especially for Massachusetts Avenue, 
would be much better. The council, however, declined 
to pass the order with wood blocks specified: The mayor 
also points to the fact that he has secured a reduc- 
tion in the cost at first estimated as the expense of 
wood pavement. He said of the reduced price offered 
by the contractors: 

The avenue, both in Central Square and Quincey Square, is 
paved with wood block, and I do not believe that granite 
block should be put there at all. When I became mayor the 
city was paying $2.29 a yard for block wood. I felt that 
it could be purchased cheaper and advertised for bids. The 
Barber Asphalt Paving Company bid $2.05 a yard delivered 
at the wharf. I then advertised for bids for hauling and the 
John T. Scully Foundation Company, another Cambridge 
concern, bid at 12 cents. Contracts were entered into and 
ever since that time the city has received its wood blocks 
at $2.17 a yard, 12 cents cheaper than ever before. 





TO TEST WOOD BLOCKS ALONG RAILWAY 
TRACKS. 


TAcoMA, WASH., July 10.—Another test of creosoted 
wood block paving is to be made in Tacoma. This time 
the material will be used for paving along the street rail- 
way tracks. The Tacoma Railway & Power Company 
has awarded the contract for the test paving to the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s creosoting depart- 
ment. The paving will be on one of the busiest sections 
of Pacific Avenue, between Eleventh and Thirteenth 
streets. The company has been paving its portion of the 
street with brick and granite blocks on concrete base 
and has had to repave twice within a year. The creo- 
soted block will be put down and, if found more econ- 
omical than the other forms of paving, the street car 


company will probably use block extensively in the busi- 
ness district. The paving will be laid under the personal 
supervision of Manager Geoffrey Winslow, of the St. 
aul company’s creosoting department. 





GRANITE PAVING SUFFERS DEFEAT. 


Another Massachusetts Town Recognizes Superiority 
of Wood Blocks—Business Men Root for Them. 


Worcester, MAss., July 12.—To ease the traffic offie- 
er’s woesome lot a little Police Chief George H. Hill 
and Street Commissiener Albert T. Rhodes have de- 
cided to place woden block paving at the important 
street crossings in place of granite blocks. The atten- 
tion of the city officials was called by automobile men to 
the fact that the substitution of wooden blocks for the 
granite blocks would add to the comfort of the traffic 
squad and aid them in performing their duties. 

The present plan of the street commissioner and police 
chief is to place a section of the wooden block paving 
across the car tracks and extending to the sidewalks on 
either side, giving the traflie officer an opportunity to 
move around a little in getting out of the way of the 
passing street cars or vehicles and without torturing his 
feet oa the solid granite pavement. 

Why it would not be much better to pave the entire 
downtown district with wooden blocks is a question that 
many business men are asking. They say that a prop- 
erly laid wooden pavement is not only quieter, more 
sanitary and of better appearance than any other kind 
of street surfacing but that it is durable and economical. 

Discussing his plan for using wooden blocks at the 
street crossings, Police Chief Hill said: 

Some cities have a raised wooden stand for the men, but 
I did not like that plan. Then the wooden block paving was 
suggested and I took the matter up with Street Commissioner 
Rhodes. We agreed to try it out. All those officers on the 
direct line on Main Street will be given an opportunity to 
work on wooden paving and, if successful, the remainder 
of the traffic men will receive the same consideration. ‘There 
can be no question but that a man who is standing all day on 
granite block paving tires more quickly than if he were 
given a wooden surface. It has been shown that men work- 
ing on cement floors in shops have foot troubles and tire more 
easily than men working on wooden floors, and it was thought 
that the same principle would hold true here. If the efti- 
ciency of the men can be increased and their work made 
easier, then we decided the wooden block paving should he 
given a try-out when the work of repaving Main Street was 
being done, and if -it proves practical, we shall extend it 
to the remaining posts of the traffic squad. 





TO MAKE A ‘‘NOISELESS CITY.’’ 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 12.—Milwaukee seems to have 
joined the ranks of those cities who are laying more and 
more creosote block paving, in the belief that the blocks 
are more durable, more satisfactory in general and tend 
to create a ‘‘noiseless city.’’? Considerable paving of 
this type has been laid in Milwaukee this season and it 
is understood that even more work along this line will be 
done. The city has awarded a contract to Henry Hase 
for paving Grand Avenue from Fourth to Eighth streets, 
at the bid of $14,500. One-half block will be creosote 
block, while the remainder of the contract calls for sand- 
stone. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR LUMBER TRADE PRE- 
SENTED. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 13.—There is still a good 
opportunity for enterprising lumbermen to demonstrate 
to the State highway commission the advantages of 
using wood block paving for the twenty-one miles of 
the proposed pike from Baltimore to Philadelphia, not 
yet completed. This route, known as ‘‘Route 131’? in 
the Sproul good roads bill, runs from Philadelphia to 
Media, thence through Chadds Ford, Kennett Square, 
Avondale, West Grove, Oxford, to the Mason and Dixon 
line. Here it will meet the new Maryland concrete road 
from Calvert to Baltimore. About sixty-five miles long 
altogether, not including the sixty miles already com- 
pleted in Maryland, all of this road has been piked 
with the exception of twenty-one miles. These twenty- 
one miles of connecting lines are now being urged, and 
here is the bright opportunity for the lumber trade to 
start a movement that will result in wood block being 
used for the surfacing. Some of the good roads enthu- 
siasts who are not conversant with the superior merits 
of wood paving are urging conerete so that there will 
be a straight stone highway of 125 miles running be- 
tween Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Escorted by 150 automobiles carrying the leading 
citizens of Chester and Delaware counties and greeted 
all along the line by hundreds of good roads advocates, 
the State highway commissioner with a special party 
recently made the trip over the proposed Philadelphia- 
Baltimore pike as far as the Maryland iine. While 
the sections of concrete highway recently laid are in 
very good condition, some members of the party were 
of the opinion that strips of wood paving on adjoining 
thoroughfares in some of the communities through which 
the pike passes made pleasanter riding for the automo- 
biles, and it ought not to be a difficult thing to persuade 
the State officials to use wood block on the twenty-one 
miles of pike yet to be completed. No better advertise- 
ment of the many advantages of wood block paving 
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could well be provided than this, as thousands of 
motoring parties every year would have a chance to 
learn by practical experience why wood makes a more 
lasting, quieter, smoother, easier-riding, altogether better 
highway than any other material on the market. 

It is suggested that it would be well worth the cost 
for some of the large manufacturers of creosoted wood 
block paving to get together and offer free the material 


for these twenty-one miles of highway, as did the cement 
manufacturers recently when they gave free of charge 
the cement required for building a State highway from 
Allentown to Easton, a distance of about twelve miles. 
The associated cement companies of Pennsylvania gave 
the material for this stretch of highway, aggregating 
about 40,000 barrels, and it will be constructed by the 
State this summer, securing for the cement industry a 


lot of free advertising in the newspapers and establish 
ing a precedent in road building for Pennsylvania. If 
the wood blocks were offered free of charge by the 
manufacturers the State surely would agree to finish the 
Philadelphia-Baltimore pike with a wood surface, and 
after the completed pike was opened to traffic there can 
be no doubt as to which sort of highway the public 
would prefer. 














The subject of wood preservation is a large one. It 
covers several methods of preserving wood from decay 
and the attacks of insects, marine borers ete. The 
art, as practiced in the Pacific Northwest, is confined 
almost entirely to the creosoting process. 

The first work in wood preservation in the United 
States was probably begun in 1832. Five years later 
the use of creosote or dead oil of coal tar began and 
from that date on progress has been steady. and the 
industry has enjoyed a substantial and consistent 
growth. In 1895 fifteen wood preserving plants were 
in operation in the United States. In 1914, 122 
plants were in operation, 100 of which used the 
pressure process. The capacity of the plants has 
inereased five times during the ten years from 1903 
to 1913. During 1914, 1,500,000,000 feet b. m. of ties 
was treated; 10,600,000 feet of piling and _ timbers 
and 330,000 square yards of paving blocks were 
treated. The total timber treated during that year 
amounts to very nearly 2,000,000,000 feet b. m. 

The cut of lumber in the United States during 1914 
was probably from 45,000,000,000 to 50,000,000,000 
feet b. m. and the cut in the Pacific Northwest for 
the same year was about 6,000,000,000 feet b. m.; 
from which it will be seen that the preservative treat- 
ment was given to a substantial quantity of the lum- 
ber cut in the United States. 

The greater part of the output of the plants of the 
United States consists of railroad cross ties. The use 
of treated cross ties has grown rapidly and con- 
sistently, increasing as the better class of cross tie 
timber becomes scarcer and more expensive. In 1885 
about 50,000,000 pieces of cross ties were purchased 
in the United States and in 1914 about 150,000,000 
pieces. In 1885 twenty-five-one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent of the cross ties purchased were given the pre- 
servative treatment. In 1914 30 percent were given 
preservative treatment. 

It has been the experience in railroads in the North- 
west that the life of an untreated cross tie ranges 
from four to six years. Experience with creosoted 
cross ties, with proper protection aginst the mechan- 
ical wear, shows a life of from fifteen to twenty 
years. The one great advantage in the use of a 
treated tie is that a less expensive timber is avail- 
able for this purpose. There is also a distinct saving 
due to the added life of the time and to the freedom 
from ever recurring replacements and disturbances of 
roadbed. 

Creosoting has also been used to open up a new 
market for cross ties in India, China, the Philippines 
and other trans-Pacific countries. In these countries 
the white ant is an extremely destructive agent, de- 
vouring the average untreated pine tie in a very short 
time. The creosote treatment makes the timber dis- 
tasteful to the white ant and fully protects against 
his ravages. There are but one or two hardwoods 
that will resist this insect and these woods are rap- 
idly becoming more and more expensive and it is not 
possible to obtain them in sufficient quantity. The 
creosoted Douglas fir tie from the Pacific Northwest 
bids fair to displace the hardwood tie in the trans- 

-acific markets. 


Creosoted Piling Proves Successful in Harbor Work. 


Harbor developments on the Pacific coast in the 
construction of piers, wharves ete. have practically 
all been made on creosoted pile foundations. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that a life of from fifteen 
to twenty years may be safely figured for creosoted 
pile structures. Such structures are much cheaper in 
first cost than where built on concrete, enabling a 
more rapid and extensive development of the harbor 
frontages for an equal amount of money. 

The recent extensive development of the harbors 
of Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle has been 
made on creosoted pile foundations. A structure of 
equal area, warehousing and berthage considered, can 
be built upon creosoted pile foundation for less than 
one-half the initial cost of as eqtal facilities on con- 
crete construction, or, to put it another way, from two 
to three times the facilities can be obtained for the 
same amount of money by the use of creosoted pile 
construction as compared with concrete construction. 

The advantage of this is readily apparent, when 
considering the financing of facilities on the Pacific 
coast. Experience has also demonstrated that in or- 
der to keep abreast of the improvements in facilities 
and freight handling facilities it is particularly 
necessary to reconstruct every fifteen to twenty-five 
years. Conerete dock construction can be only justi- 
fied by at least fifty years of use. The life of creo- 
soted pile construction just about coincides with the 
financial, economical life of dockage and _ freight 





*Excerpts from address delivered before the Engineers’ 
Club of Seattle, June 24, 1915. 


Wood Preservation 


[By H. E. Horrocks, Manager Pacific Creosoting Company.*] 


handling facilities. The present rapid development 
of the Pacific coast ports would have been financially 
impossible except by the use of creosoted pile con- 
struction. 

There are many other uses for creosoted material; 
for example, creosoted wood stave pipe. This mate- 
rial will outwear and outlast any other material now 
being used for the purpose. It is not subject. to decay 
nor corrosion and is rapidly becoming more popular. 
Creosoted bridge timbers, creosoted timber for bulk- 
heading, creosoted timber for mud sills, posts, joists 
and underflooring of heavy mill construction are 
among the many uses to which creosoted wood is 
adapted. In fact, creosoting of timber is one of 
the principal efforts in the direction of true wood 
conservation. 





Use of Creosoted Paving Block Neglected. 


One use of creosoted wood that has been sadly neg- 
lected in the northwestern States is paving. Creo- 
soted wood block pavement has been used for genera- 
tions in many of the larger European countries, 
London and Paris each having nearly 150 miles of 
such pavement. Most of the capitals of Europe have 
a large quantity of this paving; also many other 
large commercial cities. In the larger eastern cities 
of the United States creosoted wood block pavement 
is heing used on the heavy traflic streets; also on resi- 
dence streets, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Boston, Cincinnati and Detroit being among the 
principal users of creosoted wood block pavement. 

Such pavement is popular in these cities at a 
higher first cost in nearly all cases except granite. 
The experience in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and other large cities has been that un- 
der heavy traffic creosoted wood blocks outwear brick 
and granite. These cities have found, from experience 
too, that the cost of maintenance, as compared with 
other types of pavement, is negligible. In many of 
the eastern cities creosoted wood block pavement has 
been demanded by property owners on the sole ground 
of its noiselessness. On lower Broadway in New 
York City creosoted wood blocks were used in re- 
placing old granite pavements. “The increase in of- 
fice and store-room values was immediately apparent. 

The experience with heavy traffic on wood block 
pavements in New York has demonstrated their supe- 
riority over other materials. It was found that creo- 
soted wood blocks were, all things considered, the 
most suitable pavement for the bridges over East 
River, between New York City and Brooklyn, with- 
standing the heavy traffic conditions better than 
other materials that had been tried. All of New 
York bridges are practically paved with creosoted 
wood blocks. 


Cost of Maintenance Negligible. 


Boston has found that creosoted wood blocks, under 
heavy traffic for thirteen years, were still apparently 
as serviceable as when new. 

Baltimore, Md., found that creosoted wood blocks 
laid in 1901 after five years of use and after pass- 
ing through the ‘‘great fire’’ were in better condi- 
tion than any other type of pavement. 

The street commissioner of St. Louis declares that 
“*7 know of no paving material having so many good 
points that will stand up under all classes of traffic 
and various climatic conditions as well as wood 
block.’’ 

Minneapolis has over 900,000 square yards of creo- 
soted wood block pavement and the repairs on it 
have been negligible. 

The city engineer of Kansas City says that creo- 
soted wood blocks are better under heavy traffic con- 
ditions than any other paving material where grades 
do not exceed 4 percent. 

Duluth reports no upkeep or maintenance cost on 
15,000 square yards of creosoted wood block pave- 
ment after eight years of use. 

The city of New York reports no maintenance ex- 
pense on creosoted wood block pavement in use eleven 
years. 

The city engineer of Minneapolis says that on 
wood block pavement laid in 1902 the cost of main- 
tenance was less than one-tenth of 1 percent a square 
yard, after nine years’ use. 

In the matter of cleanliness, smoothness and silent- 
ness, the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Liverpool, England, Minneapolis, Cincinnati and 
Atlanta all report their creosoted wood block pave- 
ments to excel any other material in these particulars. 

Owners and operators of teams in these cities have 
found creosoted wood block a very desirable pavement. 
The traction resistance is much less on the smooth, 
even surface ef the creosoted wood blocks, conse- 
quently a load can be moved with less exertion. The 
footing on level streets and those of moderate grades 
is good. The pavement is elastic, consequently the 








life of a horse is from four to five years longer than 
where operating on brick, granite or sandstone. 

Creosoted wood block pavement improves with age. 
Any difficulties or annoyance due to a slight exuding 
of the surplus oil, or possibly to a slight shifting 
of the surface, occurs during the first year. From 
the time it is laid the pavement is improved by action 
of heavy traffic in bending down the ends of the 
wood fibers, giving a uniform, smooth and well mat 
ted surface. The creosoted blocks give off no dust 
or dirt of their own making. The surface is smooth 
and easily cleaned. The creosote used is a preserva- 
tive and serves as a germicide. The slight oily sur- 
face holds any dust that may be brought on to a creo- 
soted wood block pavement. 

The city of Seattle and other cities in the north- 
western States are far behind the cities farther east 
in availing themselves of this very admirable paving 
material in spite of the fact that creosoted wood 
block pavement can be had for less money in the 
Northwest than anywhere else in the United States. 
The use of this material means a very great deal to 
the lumber industry of our northwestern States. 


Prosperity Depends on Success of Lumber Business. 


It is needless to call attention to the fact of pros- 
perity or lack of it in our lumber industry, or in 
all other activities in which our citizens are engaged. 
The lumber industry of the Pacifie Northwest is the 
barometer of prosperity in these States. If the lum- 
ber business is good, we are all prosperous. If it is 
bad, we all suffer with it. There is a place for creo- 
soted wood block and also the other desirable paving 
materials used by our northwestern cities. It is, how- 
ever, a shortsighted policy and unfair to the interests 
of our State to exclude wood block pavement from 
consideration entirely. 

The city of Seattle could well afford to adopt a 
policy which would insure a liberal use of this type of 
pavement and has been shortsighted and badly be- 
hind the times in not recognizing its merits a long 
time ago. Fourth avenue, between Union and Seneca 
streets in our city, is a constant advertisement of 
the fine quality of creosoted wood block pavement; 
yet it is doubtful if 10 percent of the citizens who 
daily use this street have taken sufficient interest in 
the matter to know that they are traversing wood 
block pavement. By comparison it would be found to 
be as fine a section of street pavement as any other 
in the city, considering the length of time it has 
been in use. 





LUMBER SHIPPED VIA CANAL IN MAY. 


The Canal Record makes the following comment on 
lumber movements as shown by the May reports: ‘‘ Lum- 
ber shipments included 500 tons from New York to’ 
Australia and 150 tons from New York to Antofagasta, 
moving westward. The eastward shipments amounted to 
17,723 tons, 12 tons from Cavite to Hampton Roads, and 
the remainder from Pacific ports of the United States, 
excepting 2,400 tons from Vancouver for Jamaica. Of 
this, 3,147 tons were for Great Britain, 2,335 tons for 
Quebec, and 9,829 tons to United States ports.’’ It 
would be interesting to know what the shipments from 
New York to foreign Pacific ports consisted of. The 
twelve tons from Cavite to Hampton Roads were prob- 
ably some sample specimen of Philippine hardwoods. The 
total number of ocean going vessels which passed through 
the Canal during May was 141—seventy-five eastbound 
and sixty-six westbound. Thirteen were in ballast. The 
total cargo traffic was 578,708 tons and the tolls collected, 
$547,054.60. That month brought the total cargo tonnage 
since the opening of the canal to June 1 up to 4,547,568, 
and the total receipts of the canal from tolls to $5,897,- 
693.61. 





TO HISTORIFY LUMBERJACK. 


Mapison, WIs., July 13.—To demonstrate that the 
‘‘lumberjack’’ is not an unimportant person is the 
purpose of an exhibition of photographs and imple- 
ments in the State historical library here. It shows 
among other things that one out of every ten men in 
the State earns his living as a logger or is engaged in 
one of the woodworking trades directly dependent upon 
lumbering. All the stages through which lumber is 
brought to market, how first the tree to be felled is 
notehed by the axmen or fitter, then cut down by the 
sawyer (there are 1,823 sawyers in Wisconsin), then 
skidded or top-loaded down to the nearest stream, are 
illustrated. 

A resumé of the lumbering industry in the State from 
the time of its beginning to the present day is also 
shown in the exhibit. Wisconsin derives an annual in 
come of $55,000,000 from its lumber products. 
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SOUTHERN PINE MEN HOLD MASS MEETING. 


Necessity for Keeping Costs on Standard Forms Emphasized — Members Asked to Have 
Salesmen Read Association Literature—National President Pleads for Co-operation. 


President Charles S. Keith of the Southern Pine 
Association called together at 10:40 a, m, on W ednes- 
dav of-this week a mass meeting of its subscribers, 
held in the ball room of the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 
President Keith stated that he had no formal address 
to make and ealled for the report of Secretary-Man- 
ager J. E. Rhodes. | Mr. Rhodes report is published 
on pages 1 and 46 of this issue. | 

Advertising. 

W. R. Piekering, who with R. A. Long and J. B. 
White, of Kansas City, constitute the advertising com- 
mittee, had prepared a strong report, which was read 
bv Henry Schott, advertising manager. |Mr. Picker- 
ing’s report appears on page 47.| 

“Mr. Schott interpolated in the reading some explana- 
tions and appeals for cobperation, especially in the use 
of the literature published by the association. 

Chairman Keith asked for a discussion of the paper 
and O. O. Axley requested that those who had used 
the literature of the association arise. Seventeen mem- 
bers responded, one member stating that it WAS possl- 
ble that some of the subscribers did not know that 
the literature was at their disposal. In reply to an 
inquiry Mr. Schott said that he had received about 
2,000 inquiries as a result of foreign advertising. He 
asked how many of those present knew that their sales- 
men had read the association literature, to which one 
member responded in the affirmative. Chairman Keith 
urged that members enlist the interest of their sales- 
men. John L. Kaul offered the suggestion that prob- 
ably at the next meeting a better result would be 
recorded, and in response to a question all present 
signified that they were willing to instruct their sales- 
men to use the association’s literature. A similar 
reply came to Mr. Keith’s query as to how many would 
instruct their salesmen to distribute the literature. 
Mr. Kaul cited the example of the National Cash 
Register Company and other big employers of labor 
in compelling their representatives to use the literature 
of the various industries. 

Here ensued a discussion as to holding an eduea 
tional meeting of salesmen and a resolution was offered 
and passed that such a meeting be called under the 
direction of the board of directors. 

Accounting and Statistics. 

Reporting for the committee on accounting and sta- 
tistics, Chairman Keith said in effect: 

The information which has been given to you up to this 
time on the cut and shipment reports is absolutely accurate 
and they balance straight through. The information there 
is dependable and the stocks on hand are exactly right and 
the cut and shipments are cxactly right and there is no guess 
work :bout it. We have had very fair coéperation on the 
question of statistical information furnished on cut and 
shipments. It might interest you to know at this time that 
the figures of cut and shipments for June were 379,155,000 
feet shipped, 375,437,400 feet cut, shipments in excess of 
production 3,694,100, these same mills reporting cut in May 
of 387,000,000 feet. They manufactured 12,000,000 feet less 
in June than in May and they shipped 8,000,000 feet Tess 
lumber in June than May. It is evident that some are not 
manufacturing as much lumber as they did in proportion to 
output. 

Another report that has been inaugurated—an¢é there may 
be some question as to whether it is good or not—is with 
regard to weekly statements of orders and stocks on hand. 
We have not had the co6jperation on this report that we would 
like. Last week showed that 109 mills had 4,514 orders 
and shipped 21, with a gain in orders on hand of 695 





ears in excess of shipments. That would seem to indicate 
that the business is tending to move upward. Seventy-six 
mills gave complete reports showing 3,746 cars on hand, 


have received orders for 3,549 and shipped a gain of 397 
cars, or 123% percent If we could get coéperation in this 
report we would be practically in position to make a report 
similar to that which the steel company gets out and it 
would be a valuable guide to us other than the cut and ship 
ments, although the two go together, 

This committee has tried to formulate a cost accounting 
report. This committee is composed of Tom Brown, George 
Gates, J. C. Sherwood, our general auditor, Mr. Ricky, of 
the Long-Bell company, and mysclf. We spent about four or 
five weeks in getting up this cost form. We aimed at the 
start to get a form as simple and direct as we possibly could. 
We did not go into departmental questions any more than we 
could help, our idea being that the more detail on the state- 
ment the harder it would be to get people educated to the 
use of it. We tried to make the form as simple and direct 
as we could in order to get the reports complied with. We 
felt that possibly there would be some criticism of the report 
and consequently we did not send the report out under our 
contract, but we sent it out asking for criticisms. I do not 
know how many we have had on the situation, but we have 
not had very many. One said that unless the report should 
comply with his form of accounting he could not give the 
information. 

I want to bring before you several questions as to the 
necessity of this work—as to the necessity not only of the 
work itself but in connection with that work the necessity 
of compiling some modified form of cost accounting. We can 
not all get the cost accounting form that we want. I will 
say that the form gotten up varies considerably from our 
own and will necessitate several changes from our present 
method, but I believe the changes are all good and we are 
going to comply with them or such other form as the criti- 
cisms will bring out. 


Mr. Keith went into detail as to his researches, based 
upon over 2,000,000,000 feet of annual production for 








a period of three years, in sum showing a not encour- 
aging condition of the lumber industry. 

Chairman Keith asked for a full codperation of all 
members with the accounting and statistical depart- 
ment. 

H. H. Thompson, of Trinity, Tex., spoke along lines 
of greater generosity of expenditure in advertising. 

Chairman Keith introduced to the members Auditor 
E. W. Brown, who stated briefly in regard to his work: 

All that has been done so far is to prepare a form, which 
has been submitted to you with a request for criticisms and 
suggestions. I regret to say that we have not had many, 
The few that we have had, however, with the one exception 
that the president mentioned a few minutes ago, have been 
such as would not necessitate any change in the form from 
that proposed. 

Chairman Keith-—-Hlow many letters have you had on that 
form ? 

Mr. Brown—Only about five or six. 

Chairman Keith—Gentlemen, that is not right. You see, 
it shows a lack of interest. We must have interest if we ex- 
pect codperation, and we must have coédperation if we expect 
success. We want criticisms on how we can improve our 
work and to know where we can be of benefit to you and you 
can be of benefit to us. That form will be sent out again 
and we are going to ask you to have your auditors get busy 
on it and offer any suggestions that they see fit, but I wouid 
like to ask you to instruct them to codperate with us on a 
form that we can work on. 


Transportation. 

Secretary Rhodes read the report of the transporta- 
tion committee. [This report appears on page 47.] 
A recess was taken at 12:30 p. m. until 2 0’clock. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

A. L. Haecker, secretary of the National Silo Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was introduced to open the 
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program with a short talk on silos, and told of ¢o- 
operation between his association and the Southern 
Pine Association. His association has for four years 
done publicity work through the farm press on a 
moderate appropriation. There are sixty-five papers 
on the list, of which forty-seven have published spe- 
cial silo issues. Agricultural colleges are inelined to 
favor ‘‘permanent’’ silos of cement or tile, yet many 
college experts strongly question whether other mate- 
rials than wood have a longer life which will com- 
pensate for their increased cost. He told of a wood 
silo which has been used for twenty-three years and 
is still good, built by his father at the Minnesota 
Agricultural College. Wood silo staves often out- 
last both the cement of the base and the steel hoops. 

There are 175,000 to 200,000 silos in the United 
States today, which is but a fraction of the needs. 
Wisconsin, the leading silo State, has but one silo to 
every four farms. 

Of six silos at the Nebraska Agricultural College 
farm, one of tile and plaster, built five years ago, had 
to be replastered last year, the original coating of 
one inch having disintegrated. Another silo, built 
of wood with brick base by the speaker in 1900, had 
to be jacked up eight years ago to have a new brick 
foundation put under it, the old one having disin- 
tegrated through the action of frost and the acid 
ensilage juices. The original wood staves are still 
good. 

The speaker said that at the present time fully as 
much southern pine as Douglas fir is being used in silo 
manufacture. That yellow pine is being advertised 


in the farm press is creating a sentiment in its favor 
among farmers. 

Silo business is very slow at present, largely be- 
cause of the wet spring; but the lateness of much 


corn at this time places it in much danger from frost, 
and the farmer is being warned to have a silo ready to 
save it with. 

Poor silo construction in the past, especially poor 
anchoring, has hurt the wood silo. Manufacturers 
now furnish ample anchoring material, often wire 
sable, but often the farmer uses this for some other 
purpose, and then complains when the silo blows over. 

As to quality of ensilage, the speaker said the 
wood silo is undoubtedly superior. 

The speaker referred to a national movement for 
cooling separator cream on the farm before sending 
to the creamery. The secretary of the National Cream- 
ery & Butter Makers’ Association was in favor of! 
metal tanks, but the silo company with which the 
speaker is connected submitted a new style of wood 
tank, using silo staves stock, which has been approved 
as a standard. In water tanks ete., the galvanized 
iron tank is going back; a wooden tank will outlast 
it every time. In a test made by the speaker at the 
Nebraska experimental farm a 2-inch wood stave out- 
lasted two standard galvanized tanks. 

The speaker complimented the silo booklet and pub- 
licity work of the Southern Pine Association and ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the silo manufacturers. 


National President Defines Codéperation. 


Robert H. Downman, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was then called 
upon by the chair and spoke in part as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this mass meeting: 
I received a letter on my arrival here from the secretary 
of your association asking if I would appear before you 
and make a few remarks on the subject of coédperation 
among lumbermen. It is a hard matter to define codp- 
eration and I have found a good many lumbermen with 
different views of what codperation means. Unfortu- 
nately, to many of them it means that the other fellow 
has got to do what I want him to do. Codperation 
means to my mind that if you have to benefit yourself 
you have to assist the other fellow and coédperate with 
him in spirit as well as in fact and this can only be 
arrived at by rising above the petty jealousies that have 
been so unfortunately prevalent in the lumber business. 
Believing that your next door neighbor is a liar and a 
thief is the cause of a good deal of trouble. You are 
willing to believe everything the other fellow tells you 
about your neighbor. You do not go to your neighbor 
and consult with him and get his version of it, but take 
it for granted he is a crook. The sooner that is stopped 
the better, and the more you will better your business. 

I have talked to meetings before about the question 
of cobperation from the standpoint of publicity. I have 
recently been to the Pacific coast and I have seen the 
sickening sight of the butchery of magnificent timber. 
What I mean by that is cutting it up in a sawmill and 
selling it for almost less than the cost of operation, 
practically not considering stumpage as of any value. 
I believe that could be stopped by coédperation and proper 
publicity, and. by putting up a little money to place your 
lumber properly before the public. By putting up 10 
cents a thousand feet you could do such things that you 
could get perhaps $1 or $2 a thousand more for your 
product. Do you not believe that if you could get a 
return of even 25 cents on a 10-cent investment it 
would be a good thing? 

I have been away for two months and don’t know how 
your association is progressing and whether you have 
gotten any new members or not. I hope you have. I 
hope those who proposed to put up 10 cents a thousand 
for promotion have been strong enough to make the 
others see it. You will find places to put yellow pine in 
besides the top of cream cooling tanks. If you had spent 
a little money they would have put it into the staves 
of those tanks and if you had spent a little more they 
would have used it for the bottom also. 

There is one trouble with association work; the mem- 
bers say it does not mean anything—it does not deliver 
the goods. These men never go inside the rooms of the 
association. They don’t know what is going on because 
they do not acquaint themselves with it. They get a 
bunch of mail and they fire it gracefully into the waste 
basket. Then when a proposition comes up that affects 
them directly they write the secretary, ‘“‘What about 
this? Why haven’t you told us something about it?’’ 
and he writes back and says, ‘‘That was in bulletin No. 
11.”". They reply, ‘‘We didn’t get bulletin No. 11.” That 
man didn’t get it because he put it in the waste basket. 
You have got io coéperate with the people who are at 
the head of your association. Your secretary does all 
this detail work and you should look at it. I dare say 
there are a lot of you here who haven't had time to look 
at these magnificent exhibits that are about the room. 
Some have glanced at them and passed on and didn’t 
digest them. If it is*good stuff why don’t you people use 
it and get the benefit of the money expended in pro- 
ducing those things? 

It is the same way in other associations. A gentle- 
man was in the rooms of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association this morning and I understood he is 
a very wealthy man. He lives here in Chicago. I do 
not think he has ever been in the offices of the National 
association before. After hearing the discussion there 
of certain matters of supreme importance to the lumber 
industry, to yellow pine and fir and the producers of 
other woods, he came to me and said, “I never realized 
until today that this National association meant any- 
thing at all. I am going to go out into Wisconsin and 
make those boys come across and help this work.” If 
you get a better idea of what your executives are doing 
and assist them with your moral Support as well as your 
financial support you can increase the price of lumber 
several dollars a thousand and keep it there. If you 
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consider that this and that thing does not help you per- 
sonally although it may help your neighbor then support 
it because it does help your neighbor. If it helps him 
it is bound in the end to help you. 


Why Not Act on Suggestions? 

I issued a letter on June 22 as president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and doubtless 
most of you have received that letter. There have been 
favorable comments upon it from the lumber press and 
individuals. Now, if there are good ideas in it why not 
act now? Don’t wait until tomorrow. It is a request 
from a National association to each affiliated associa- 
tion and to those who are not affiliated to come here to 
confer in regard to making a concrete statement of facts 
to the Federal Trade Commission which meets here 
next Monday and Tuesday. It was at the invitation 
of the Federal Trade Commission that these committees 
were asked for. It is very essential that the lumbermen 
go before that tribunal as a whole and not as manufac- 
turers of yellow pine or of fir or of hemlock or what not. 
They want to get the facts in regard to the whole lum- 
ber industry and they want to. assist the lumber industry 
if it is possible to do so; but I am very much afraid 
from the evidence so far that they are going to be exact- 
ly like they have always been—‘‘Pull Dick, pull Devil,” 
everybody for himself. We must present to them every- 
thing that will assist them in making a recommendation 
to Congress on something for your interest. I under- 
stand that you have appointed a committee to meet 
with these committeés tomorrow. I think also it is the 


duty of the lumbermen themselves to be there at that. 


meeting so they can lend their moral support to this 
movement. I hope tomorrow we will be able to formu- 
late through this committee a statement which will be 
satisfactory and of some use to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Referring again to my trip to the Pacific coast, I was 
at a meeting in Portland and they have out there some- 
thing we don’t have in this section. They have what 
they call loggers and they appear to dictate to the lum- 
bermen in some way and to have the whip hand and one 
gentleman remarked to this logger who happened to be 
present: 

“Jim, 
here.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I have taken the d butcher shop over.” 

I had heard a sawmill called a butcher shop before, 
but I want to tell you it applies to the fir business out 


I understand you took over Smith’s mill up 
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there now. It certainly is being butchered and from a 
little information I have received I believe some of these 
yellow pine people run butcher shops too. They ought 
to close them up before the sheriff does it. There is 
over-production of course on the Pacific coast and I 
imagine there is in the yellow pine business and in other 
lines of the industry. The yellow pine and the fir 
people are the two principal competitors and I believe 
by proper effort on the part of the yellow pine men 
and the west coast men you can get together as com- 
petitors in some way. You can certainly have confer- 
ences without having Gary dinners. (Applause. ) I 
don’t know anything I might say to you except heartily 
to wish you may get together and codperate in your 
own business as well as with competitors who manu- 
facture other woods and if this can be done I believe it 
will be beneficial. 


Grading Committee Report Shows Good Work Done. 

The report of the grading committee was made 
informally and verbally by W. J. Haynen from notes 
and from this informal report it appears that this 
arm of the association has been extremely active 
and energetic in various directions. Mr. Haynen 
referred to inspectors’ conferences held on June 8 
and June 12 at which their work was reviewed and 
brought closer to a uniform standard. 


The proposed density rule for structural timbers. 


was approved at first with an exception as to the 
provision that timber except No. 1 common must be 
made full size when green. A number of those present 
at the meeting objected to the loss_of material that 
would oceur from a strict compliance with this pro- 
vision. The grading commitee got busy and inspectors 
visiting forty mills paid particular attention to this 
matter and found only one which cut its timber in 
s¢ant size. Everyone else was sawing timber 4- to 
¥-ineh over full size, paying no attention to the pro- 
vision of the old rule allowing rough timbers to be 
%-inech scant. Upon the showing of information this 
provision of the rule has been approved. 

Mr. Haynen expressed hope that following the ap- 
proval of the density rule by the American Society 
of Testing Materials the association would send out 


literature upon the subject to architects and directors, 
proving to them the possibility of securing structural 
timbers in just the way they want them. He referred 
also to a paper which has been prepared on this sub- 
ject by Howard F. Weiss and hoped that this would 
be placed in the hands of all yellow pine manufac- 
turers in order to inform them of the practical details 
of manufacturing timbers to conform to these rules. 
The director of the Forest Products Laboratory has 
also offered the services of engineers of that organi- 
zation to visit mills manufacturing structural tim- 
bers and help line up both the manufacturing and 
sales departments on the matter, which offer the 
speaker recommended for acceptance as soon as the 
desired approval of the National Testing Society is 
secured. A committee has also been appointed to 
confer with Fred J. Hoxie to go over the differences 
between the rule adopted and the one which is recom- 
mended, in order to demonstrate that under the as- 
sociation rule he can get exactly the timbers which 
the Factory Mutuals desire to have used by their 
members. The question of branding is also up for 
consideration. There is a resolution that all timbers 
shipped shall have some symbol indicating the manu- 
faeturer, with the trade-mark of. the association, and 
structural material in addition graded under the dens- 
ity rule will be stamped with the grade in order that 
inferior material may not be passed off for use in 
high grade buildings on specifications which call for 
better grade. 

The molding committee has been authorized to get 
out a new official molding book eliminating some of 
the present obsolete patterns and otherwise revise 
it to date. The dry kiln committee is making a 
very exhaustive investigation of kiln drying methods. 
A special committee on Nos. 1 and 2 boards has made 
a very exhaustive investigation of these grades, took 
the letter ballot of the association subscribers and 
has concluded that no change is needed except that 
manufacturers should stop putting C finish into the 
Nos. 1 and 2 grades. 

It has been decided to print the rules for structural 
timbers separate from the regular grading rules. A 
special committee has been appointed to meet with 
representatives of the railroads to work out uniform 
standards for railway material and to secure their 
general adoption and use by the railroads. A com- 
mittee has also been appointed at the request of the 
chief inspector of the United States navy to make 
standard rules for the purchase and use of yellow 
pine in the Navy Department. 

In closing the speaker referred to an efficiency sys- 
tem devised by Mr. Martin, of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, as a cheek upon the work of mill inspectors, 
which has been approved by the grading’ committee 
and which Mr. Martin explained at a later point in the 
meeting. 

In closing Mr. Haynen said that the grading com- 
mittee consists entirely of active lumbermen who, 
of course, obtain many practical ideas from their own 
operations but it is surprising how few suggestions 
are received from other manufacturers. None is of- 
fered voluntarily and if the committee sends out a 
letter asking for ideas it usually receives about 10 
percent of replies. 


The Chair called attention to the fact that the 
grading committee has been doing most excellent 


work and that the board of directors has been 
much pleased at its accomplishments. 


Efficient Use of Lumber as a Structural Material. 


Howard F. Weiss, director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., was then introduced and 
made an informal talk upon the efficient use of lumber, 
especially as a structural material. He read four let- 
ters of inquiry which the Forest Products Laboratory 
had recently reeeived from architects, engineers or 
others, desiring expert advice as to the quality of tim- 
ber samples submitted, as indicating the need which 
has existed for a more definite specification of quality 
than had been provided up to the adoption of the 
new structural timber rules. He submitted estimates 
showing that in the construction of a two-story cot- 
tage on a factor of value as indicated by strength, 
hemlock of 900 pounds tensile strength at $22 a 
thousand would be equivalent to longleaf pine of 
1,600 pounds tensile strength at $35.20 a thousand feet. 
This is because to build structures of equivalent 
strength only 3,140 feet of yellow pine would be re- 
quired as compared with 5,024 feet of hemlock. A 
similar comparison on a barn bill amounting to $882.97 
showed that the longleaf material upon the compara- 
tive basis of structural strength was worth $31.90 a 
thousand feet for this competitive use. 

As an apt comparison the speaker referred to the 
price of eggs in the Chicago market. There were some 
eggs that were ‘‘just eggs’’ but for fresh eggs and 
strictly fresh eggs a higher price was asked and se- 
cured. Yellow pine has hitherto been sold upon the 
“just eggs’’ theory. Any of it was pine and it has 
been indiscriminately used. With proper determination 
and differentiation of quality there must necessarily 
be a more economical use of material and better re- 
turns to the manufacturer. With his improvement 
in specifications and grading the engineering profession 
will promptly follow with improvements of design that 
will make the most economical use of the material and 
thus bring about a wider differential between the cost 
of wooden buildings and those of competing materials. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Weiss referred also 
to the advantages of yellow pine for paving material 
and stated that the tests in Minneapolis upon careful 
measurement showed a yearly average wear of about 
avs of an inch. These paving blocks do not wear out. 
Their life is usually limited by shear parallel with 
the grain caused by the block not being uniformly 


very 


supported throughout its entire area. This particular 
strength factor is therefore important and the speaker 
exhibited two sections of block—one of yellow pine 
and one of a competing wood which is much weaker in 
this factor—and the block was*of materially deeper 
section in order to make it of equivalent shearing 
strength factor is therefore important, and the speaker 
also exhibited a booklet gotten out by the Champion 
Fiber Company not for the purpose of the sale of its 
products but in order to facilitate the purchase of its 
raw material. This booklet was illustrated with mate 
rial which was acceptable for its purpose and that 
which was not. By the distribution of this booklet 
the quality of the material purchased by it has been 
rendered much more satisfactory and disputes avoided. 
The speaker exhibited it as an excellent sample of 
technical literature and stated that the literature 
issued by the association could be equally specific. He 
suggested that a booklet of this sort, giving instrue- 
tions to sawmill operatives on the proper manufacture 
of structural material, might well be gotten out. 
Wood as Against Substitutes Is the Thing. 
Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., was then called upon and 
made a brief address, saying among other things: 


I am one or the wild and woolly butchers of the 
Pacific coast, but if I have learned anything in my 
work in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion I have learned that your problems in the South 
and ours in the West are practically the same. You 
haven't any great big, fine business that the Douglas 
fir fellows are trying to get away from you. We are 


all in much the same boat. 
facturers’ 
which we 
to my 


The National Lumber Manu- 
Association is the clearing house through 
can get at our problems readily. Efficiency, 
mind, is nothing more or less than speeding up 
the association's printing press and doubling its capacity. 
This man’s talk on silos which you have had here has 
been largely on yellow pine, but we can use it in the 
West on Douglas fir. Wood as against substitutes is 
the thing and not one wood as against another. We 
must eliminate a little of this thing of pushing our own 
single wood. They are even making steel barns now. 
When Mr. Downman, president of the National associa- 
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tion, accepts such a position as he has we want to 
back him up and if I have enything to say as coming 
from the Pacific coast it is this: We are with you in 
coéperative effort. We want to elimimate the talk 
against each other and talk against our common com- 
petitive enemies. Mr, Gilchrist hit the nail on the head 
about four years ago'‘in the National meeting—the first 
time I attended that meeting. It was on this same mat- 
ter of getting the lumbermen aroused and getting suffi- 
cient money to back up a committee in formulat- 
ing proper stuff to go out to the people of the country 
The Government 


good 


is with us if we work with it, as Mr. 
Weiss’ presence with us today indicates. In your creo- 
soting talk here you discussed yellow pine, but I have 


a creosoting plant of my own and our competition out 
there is not yellow pine block but bitulithic pavement 
and those fellows have got a slush fund so big we can't 
touch it. We can, however, use the very 
there that you do in the 
out also with us. 


same literature 
East; your arguments will win 


This association is the biggest in the United States 
and represents more money and more capacity. Doing 


association work takes a bunch of fellows who are lead- 
ers in the game to start things and then there are a 
lot of trailers who come along with us. We come here 
two or three thousand miles to coéperate in this national 
movement and it is discouraging sometimes not to have 
the general body of lumbermen with us in the work, 
but if we do not get discouraged and keep up our fight 
we will get them -sooner or later. 


How Efficiency of Mill Inspectors Is Checked. 

Mr. Martin then explained his cheeking plan on 
mill inspectors to which Mr. Haynen had referred. In 
brief it is a system by which the association inspectors 
as they visit the different mills report on the efliciency 
of the mill graders. This report may on one visit 
cover ceiling, on another some other item, until a fairly 
complete check on that grader is seeured. This record 
is kept by the association and if the grader changes 
employment it is available to the new employer. The 
Chair announced there was no other business to come 
before the association unless some néw business was 
offered. John H. Kirby thereupon arose and addressed 
some closing remarks to those present, as follows: 

Before we separate I think we ought to 


learn some 
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lessons or at least take counsel on_ the observations 
submitted by Mr. Downman and Mr. Griggs on coopera- 
tion. We represent a great industry—one of national 
significance. That industry is going to be largely what 
we make it. We cannot control the laws of supply and 
demand without perntission of the Government but we 
can control the rules of ethics and other factors that 
will obtain in making the lumber industry one that 
the national conscience will be proud of or one of which 
the national conscience will be ashamed. We can do 
it only by the closest codperation. We here are all 
of the yellow pine industry. If we get together and 
hold together as one family in doing those things that 
are necessary to promote the thrift and cleanliness 
and health of the yellow pine industry we will have 
the hearty codperation of every other branch of the 
lumber industry on this continent. { Applause]. We 
cannot have that as long as we leave to a few what is 
the business of all. I am impressed with the circum- 
stances that a busy man like Mr. Downman would take 
upon himself the pressure of a great job which he has 
as president of the National association. I am also im- 
pressed that a busy man like our Mr. Keith would take 
upon himself the drudgery of organizing the Southern 
Pine Association in the South—pioneering in a sense, 
because the association is organizing upon new lines, 
new policies which I think are going toward the goal 
of suecess. We can employ the best talent available 
in such matters but it is of no value to us unless we 
apply it in the practical personal conduct of our various 
plants. We can not accept the sacrifices of busy men 
like our president and the other busy men who con- 
stitute the board of directors and succeed in accom- 
plishing our objects unless we can have the hearty co- 
Gperation of the layman of the business. He should 
be just as active. Now, let us all dedicate ourselves 
iunew to the task of putting the yellow pine industry 
upon a higher plane, a more sensible plane. Will you 
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tee of one to do your part in putting your own house 
in order, using the literature that comes from these men 
and making a personal, scientific application of it and in 
addition will you talk constantly among your neighbors 
to the end every man who owns a sawmill in the yellow 
pine territory may coédperate in both a financial and 
moral way? All who will let us stand up. 

The vote was practically unanimous amid applause. 

The chair made a few remarks in closing, in partie- 
wlar emphasizing the importance of cost accounting, 
and stating that he believed a fuller knowledge of costs 
would be very helpful upon the present situation. 

John L. Kaul called attention to the presence of 
R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary of the National association, 
and asked for a talk from that gentleman. Mr. Kel- 
logg exhibited two pamphlets, one of a steel truss barn 
which is being widely advertised in Canada, and of a 
storm-safe barn also largely of metal construction, the 
projectors of which have headquarters in Chicago. 
He also reported briefly on the National promotion 
campaign, stating that $38,000 had now been actually 
pledged and it is expected that the other $12,000 nee. 
essary before a beginning will be made in the plan 
will be secured before the end of the present week 
as a result of the meetings being held. This subserip- 
tion is an annual subscription to continue for five years 
and although the work will be begun on a minimum 
fund of $50,000 annually, the effort will be to continue 
to increase the fund to the desired maximum of $200,- 
000 annually. 

The session then adjourned. 





do it? Will you all organize yourselves into a commit- 
hand. We were rather astonished when we were able to 


secure the list of items, the rates on which they proposed 
to advance. On the 23d of June we wrote Chairman 
Meyer, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, sending 
him a list of those items, asking him if the railroads had 
properly interpreted the suggestion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regarding the revision of the re- 
adjustment of the classification, and we cited the utter 
impracticability (to our minds) of making a higher rate 
on planing mill products than is made on rough lumber. 
We received a reply, saying that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will take it up. Mr. Meyer will an- 
nounce a hearing to be held soon. That is a’ matter in 
which the whole country is interested, but in our repre- 
sentation to the chairman we emphasized that if rates on 
finished lumber are advanced the rate on rough lumber 
should be reduced. We sent you a circular a short time 
ago regarding the reconsigning privilege and had general 
responses from subscribers to the effect that the recon- 
signing privilege is considered detrimental to the lumber 
business. The matter is now in the hands of the board 
of directors. 
Accounting and Statistics. 

The work of the committee on accounting and statis- 
ties is in charge of E. W. Brown, who has been in the 
lumber business for a number of years and was consid- 
ered by the committee entirely competent to undertake 
the work. The committee mailed to the subscribers a 6- 
page circular, with a form Mr. Brown prepared, which 
was intended to be merely tentative, suggesting a 
uniform system of cost accounting, which Mr. Keith 
will explain to you. In order that this matter may be 
explained in detail, which is impossible in circular let- 
ters and correspondence, it has been suggested that 
we hold a number of district meetings, to which the 
auditors of every firm shall be invited, because they 
are the men who have to take up these matters. We 
hope to have one conference at Laurel, Miss.; one at 
Houston, one in Arkansas and one in Alabama, and 
we hope that when this matter is presented to you 
you will be represented at these conferences. 

’ Tn line with the work of the committee on account- 
ing and statistics, in the compilation of our monthly 
reports we have beaten the old record in getting the 
raports out, but we are not yet satisfied with the 
returns, because we have not been able to issue the 
cut and shipments of one month earlier than the 11th 
day of the following month. I have the returns for 
the month of June, which have just been compiled, 
which Chairman Keith will present. 

Cut and Shipments and Terms of Sale. 

There has also been taken up, under the work of 
the committee on accounting and statistics, a new de- 
parture, in the form of the weekly report of cut and 
shipments. This is thought to be important as in- 
dieating the barometer of trade and conditions. It 
is not a difficult matter for the subscribers to re- 
port to the office of the association the shipments and 
orders accepted up to Friday night. We will have 
to close on Friday night and put Saturday in the week 
following in order to get the information to you by 
the following Monday, and that will necessitate some 
Sunday work, but that we are quite willing to do. 
We have been disappointed by the failure of some sub- 
scribers to send in these reports. The first week we 
had fifty-seven replies out of 152 subscribers. This 
week we had sixty-three. We are gaining three a 
week. When these reports are completed the Asso- 
ciated Press has stated that it will be glad to put 
them on the wire immediately and they will be car- 
ried in the financial reports of the newspapers of the 
country, just as are the United States steel reports 
of tonnage ete. 

The committee on terms of sale has presented to you 
in circulars the idea of accepting payments for lum- 
ber by acceptances or notes rather than to carry cus- 
tomers upon open accounts, a practice which is being 
encouraged by the Federal Reserve Board, and slips 
containing the terms of sale, the terms of discount, 
the conditions of inspection etc. have been printed by 
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the association for the benefit of subscribers. The 
board of directors yesterday authorized the printing 
of these terms of sale for your general use, to be put 
into envelopes with your invoices and correspondence, 
until the trade is pretty generally educated to the idea 
of acceptances instead of open accounts. : 

The grading committee has been very active, and 
Mr. Haynen, the chairman of the committee, will 
explain to you the details of the work. The grading 
committee is represented by subeommittees which have 
taken up their respective fields with enthusiasm. J. E. 
Jones was appointed acting chief inspector a month 
ago. We have had a conference of inspectors—one 
of the inspectors east of the river, at Hattiesburg; 
and one west of the river, at Lake Charles. It is our 
desire to give the mills inspection at least every thirty 
days, and this has been pretty generally adhered to, but 
we changed the mill route inspectors with the claim 
inspectors, sending the mill inspectors largely north, so 
that interfered with our schedule a little. Mr. Haynen 
will also explain to you the action of the committee in 
the adoption of the density rule. 


Cultivating South American Trade. 


Another matter I want to mention is the number 
of inquiries we are getting for our inspection rules 
in Spanish: The committee published the Gulf Coast 
Classification several months ago, which is pretty gen- 
erally recognized in the foreign trade. We had no 
idea the foreign trade, in South America and the 
Islands, especially, would be interested in our domes- 
tic rules, but we have received those requests and the 
rules will be printed in Spanish and distributed through 
exporters and jobbers in Latin-American countries. 

The Forest Service, as you know, has been making 
a study of the lumber industry for two years. It was 
intended from the start that it should include the yel- 
low pine field. The Forest Service has had two or 
three men on the Pacifie coast and it has assigned two 
men to go to the South and, as we understand, by 
the middle of September. Mr. Graves, Chief Forester, 
authorized O. M. Butler to come here today and he 
will explain to you the assistance that you can render 


‘them. 


Strengthening the Association. 
We have continued an active solicitation for sub- 
seribers. There are a good many firms that ought to 
cooperate with this work that are not doing so. The 
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legality of the association can no longer be advanced 
as a sincere reason why such codperation should be 
withheld. We will mail to you in a few days a very 
able argument prepared by Judge Parker, of Texas, 
on the legality of this work and its importance to the 
industry. We hope that our subscribers will take 
every opportunity to impress upon others the value of 
vur work. The secretary-manager’s office will make all 
effort possible to supply every one with all the infor- 
mation in the possession of the association. In that 
connection we are authorized by the board of directors 
to publish a list of our subscribers for the first time, 
and that will be printed in advertisements, in the trade 
papers and in other papers. Subscribers are asked to 
use the association trade mark, which has been copy- 
righted. We have furnished to subscribers about 100 
of these cuts. We would like to have them very gen- 
erally adopted because we are going to print the list 
of our subscribers in our advertising, and say to the 
trade that firms using the trade mark are entitled to 
their business, and only those who are subscribers will 
be entitled to use our trade mark. We hope in this way 
to induce a good many manufacturers who are not with 
us to come into the association. The grading committee 
has taken this view and recommends the branding of 
timbers with this trade mark. If any firm brands tim- 
bers with this trade mark, without having the right to 
use it, it can be prosecuted. 

We have a completely revised list of retail dealers 
to whom our list of subscribers will be sent, about 18,- 
000 retail dealers, and that list is at your service. 

There are a good many other matters of detail that 
I might rehearse, but that would consume time that 
ought to be devoted to other things. I take this 
opportunity of thanking the members of the various 
committees for the enthusiasm and interest they have 
taken in codperating with the manager in this work. 
It is only in this way that we can secure the results that 
we hope for. 

Activity of Committees. 


The president asks how many committee meetings 
have been held since the last meeting of the associa- 
tion. There have been probably twelve sub-commit- 
tee meetings, and we are in correspondence with the 
committees constantly. I feel that if the manufac- 
turers who are not subscribers to the association knew 
the enthusiasm in the work the committees have manifested 
they would be glad to codperate with us. We have 
about one hundred committee men. We have 155 sub- 
scribers, representing about 179 mills, as I remember 
it, and, based upon present production, they represent 
about five billion feet. Our revenue is. based upon 
shipments from month to month. When trade is good 
the money comes in, and when trade is not good we 
have to cut our garment to suit the cloth. 

We know that the yellow pine industry is in very 
much better condition than are some of the competitive 
woods, and we attribute this largely to the work we 
have been doing. We hope to see, before the end of 
the year, still more tangible results. 








GOVERNMENT TIMBER TO BE SOLD. 

The Forest Service is advertising for sale 2,420,000 
feet b. m. of timber, about 90 percent of which is 
western yellow pine, and the rest, is sugar pine, Douglas 
fir and white fir, all located.upon the Crater National 
Forest in southern Oregon. 

The tract, which is called the Malone Springs area, 
is more particularly described as in Sections 10 and 11, 
T 35 8, R 6 E, W. M., near Upper Klamath Lake. No 
bid of less than $3.25 a thousand feet for western yellow 
pine and sugar pine, and 50 cents a thousand feet for 
Douglas fir and white fir will be considered. According 
to the terms of sale, the timber must be cut conserva- 
tively so that the forest may be perpetuated and so that 
the roadsides will not be made unattractive to the many 
vacationists who summer in the region. It is the expec- 
tation that the logs from this area will be hauled on 
horse trucks to Crystal Creek and then towed across 
Klamath Lake to the mill. 
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Reclass 


ification of Lumber 





On April 17 the association was advised that various 
‘arriers operating in Official, Southern and Western 
Classification territories were, in accordance with in- 
structions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
attempting to make uniform the present lumber lists 
sarried in their respective tariffs. We were further 
advised that in compiling this list carriers would be 
governed by the literal interpreation of the com- 
mission’s orders, hence that increased rates on sur- 
faced lumber would result. 

Our traffic manager visited a subscriber’s plant, se- 
cured exhibits and photographs, and compiled a pre- 
liminary argument showing the the unreasonableness 
and impracticability of such an adjustment. 

He subsequently attended a meeting of the carriers’ 
classification committee held in Chicago May 12 and 
13, and succeeded in gaining entrance thereto. The 
chairman stated to him that regardless of any argu- 
ments presented his committee would recommend to 
the carriers’ executive committee (which would later 
meet with lumbermen) a list showing higher rates on 
planing mill products than on rough lumber. 

This information and the various details of this 
question have from time to time been communicated 
to subscribers by circulars. Further, in order to im- 
press on the entire industry the necessity of watch- 
ing this matter closely, we have given considerable 
publicity thereto by circulars to lumber organizations 
and through the lumber journals. 

In confirmation of the chairman’s statements we 
now have a copy of the list submitted by the commit- 
tee which shows in general an increase of 5 percent 
in the rates on planing mill products. 

In order that the various lumber interests may un- 
derstand each other and be prepared, if possible, to 
present a solid front to the executive committee of 
sarriers, we have suggested to the National associa- 
tion that the following questions be presented to 
various affiliated associations: 

* Report read at the Southern Pine Association convention, 
at Chicago, July 14. 


(1) Is a uniform classification of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts throughout the United States practicable or desirable * 
_ (2) Is the division of the country into lumber classifica- 
tion zones or territories, within each of which strict uniform- 
ity shall be observed, practicable or desirable? If so, how 
should the country be divided and what basis should be ap- 
plied to inter-territorial business + 

(3) Is it practicable or desirable to construct uniform 
classification on each of the different species ? . 

(4) Should conservation of natural resources be encour 
aged by naming lower ratings on articles manufactured from 
material which would otherwise constitute waste ? 

(5) Should the ratings be made according to grades and 
should the intrinsic value or quality be considered ? 

These questions anticipate every conceivable adjust- 
ment that we can think of at this time. We believe 
that we should be prepared to give reasons for our 
opposition to any change that carriers might propose 
and not object merely by stating that we want the 
present arrangement to remain. 

We have also asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for an explanation of the correct meaning of 
its order, to ascertain if carriers have not misunder- 
stood, intentionally or otherwise, the intent of the com- 
mission as regards rough and dressed lumber. 

It is our belief that the present adjustment on plan- 
ing and sawmill products should remain, except that 
conservation of natural resources shoukl be encour- 
aged by the naming of lower rates on articles manu- 
factured from material which would otherwise consti- 
tute waste. However, we are desirous of securing the 
opinion of subscribers as to the equity of any change 
at all and suggest that the foregoing questions be now 
submitted for discussion, ad seriatim. 


Reconsigning. 


A circular was issued requesting the views of sub- 
scribers as to the value of reconsigning privileges. All 
replies received assail reconsigning because of the 
practice by some shippers of shipping on open con- 
signment, and define the privilege as a menace to the 
lumber industry. It is the consensus that regardless 
of the convenience of reconsigning in correcting er- 
rors, or securing rates below through rates, the indus- 


try would be better off without the privilege. It is 
suggested that discussion on this question be now 
opened, and ways and means devised to remedy this 
evil. 


Box Shooks, New Orleans to Mobile. 


At the request of certain subscribers our traffic de 
partment has prepared a complaint before the Inter 
state Commerce Commission assailing the practice of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad of charging 3 
cents a hundred pounds higher for the transportation 
of box shooks than for rough lumber. Incidentally 
the Louisville & Nashville makes it a practice of as 
sessing higher rates on dressed than on rough lum 
ber, and we have every reason to believe that this 
road is the most active in endeavoring to influence 
the rest of the carriers to do likewise. 

Test Weights. 

Under the auspices of our traffic department the 
association is conducting test weights on yellow pine 
lumber as a check on the weights obtained about seven 
years ago by the former Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Claims. 


We have received but few claims. The class of 
claims handled are those which have been previously 
declined by carriers. Subscribers on many occasions, 
however, secure opinions from our traffic department 
on the merits of claims not declined, and from time 
to time have been given information which no doubt 
assisted them in collecting their claims. We believe 
this method of handling claims involves less expense 
and creates better satisfaction than if claims of a 
minor nature were handled without charge. Our traffic 
department accordingly is able to give important mat- 
ters involving principles of rate making the attention 
that such matters deserve. 

Schuster’s Rate Books. } 

Schuster’s rate books ure being furnished to sub- 
scribers and, we believe, are giving satisfaction. 





Report of Advertising Committee 





The advertising campaign of the Southern Pine 
Association has been in actual operation during the 
months of April, May and June, and one-half of July. 
Preceding that period there was preparatory work. 
It was necessary to study the field as carefully as 
possible to learn where to advertise, what classes of 
publications to use, and what line of thought to fol- 
low in endeavoring to promote the use of yellow pine. 

A study of business conditions in the country led 
to the belief that the farmer should do most of the 
building this year. Conditions in the cities generally 
were not such as to warrant the belief that we could 
at this time appeal in our advertising to the city man 
with hopes of early results. Therefore we turned to the 
small towns and farms, and have applied a large part 
of our advertising appropriations in that direction. 

That we were right in following this policy is now 
generally accepted. In fact, some of the large adver- 
tisers of lumber and lumber products who formerly 
spent the major portion of their appropriation in 
mediums that circulated largely in the cities have 
followed our example and turned to the farms and 
small communities. 

Early in our investigation we found that yellow 
pine was being sold on price rather than on arguments 
of the wood’s good qualities. In fact, a study of 
southern yellow pine brought out information regard- 
ing its merits that was a- surprise even to men who 
had been engaged in the manufacture of yellow pine 
for years, and whose loyalty and faith in this wood 
could never be questioned. 

Through all of our advertising we have endeavored 
not only to give the facts about this wood to the 
consumer, but also have endeavored to impress them 
upon the manufacturer himself and upon his salesman. 

In the newspaper advertising we refrain from giving 
generalities about the merits of yellow pine; in prac- 
tically every piece of copy we give some concrete, 
proved information regarding one or more of its good 
qualities. We have used with good effect strength 
tests that were made by the United States Forestry 
Service—tables showing that yellow pine is not only 
one of the great commercial woods of the world, but is 
in fact the foremost when it comes to all around 
purposes—the real ‘‘ wood of service.’’ 

In selecting mediums we have followed the policy 
of choosing the best publication to cover a certain 
territory. In our regular campaign we have used 
forty farm and agricultural papers that cover thor- 
oughly the territory between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Atlantie coast. 

Naturally practically every paper published in this 
part of the United States has solicited this business, 
and in a number of cases there were requests from 
members that we use certain papers of which they 
had personal information. We have endeavored firmly, 
however, to follow a fixed policy of selecting the best 


*Read at Southern Pine Association Convention at Chi- 
cago, July 14, 





paper for the purpose, without being moved by per- 
sonal interests or by sentiment. ; 

In most of the advertising a coupon was attached 
calling attention to booklets and building plans that 
the association would give to those writing for them. 
We have received about two thousand inquiries of this 
kind and we are sending out matter and letters to 
pach enquirer. 

Printed Maiter, Book‘ets Etc. 


All of the printed matter, booklets and plans have 
had to be prepared by us—the association started with- 
out anything of that kind. Aside from the time of 
preparation, gathering of information and _ illustra- 
tions, time was required for printing. We have since 
then published 90,000 copies of southern pine _liter- 
ature. Of these the one that was perhaps of most 
direet benefit to the industry is ‘‘You Have an In- 
vestment in Lumber.’’ Ten thousand copies of this 
were printed for the first edition, and a second edition 
has since been issued, with prospects that before the 
year is out twenty or thirty thousand more will be 
put out. This book is intended for the lumberman 
from manufacturer to office boy. It should be looked 
upon as a textbook of this movement io put the yel- 
low pine industry where it belongs, In_ particular, 
every salesman should be cross-examined on its contents. 

Building Plans. 

At the organization of the association it was in- 
tended to have a building engineer or architect as 
an employee who was to prepare building plans. This 
position has never been filled, and it was left to your 
committee to find standard plans that could be dis- 
tributed on request. We were fortunate in making 
arrangements with a publisher whereby these plans 
cost us less than the original plates themselves. In 
printing these plans we have been able to make a very 
good imitation of the blue print—an idea that is orig- 
inal with your committee—and at little or no increased 
cost over the plans usually printed on wrapping paper. 
Each plan bears on its back the story of southern 
yellow pine. Four sets of house plans have been com- 
pleted and are being delivered; the barn and farm 
Luilding plans are now in process of printing. Thus 
we have kept the expenditure well within the appro- 
priation. That is to be the policy of your committee 
throughout, in order that any unexpected develop- 
ment may not find the advertising committee over- 
drawn. 





Publicity. 

The effect of this advertising campaign was never 
expected to make an immediate showing in_ sales. 
There has been an effect, however, in the changed 
attitude of the press regarding southern yellow pine 
and there has also been an effect in the changed atti- 
tude of the yellow pine manufacturer and the yellow 
‘pine salesman toward his produet: Within the last 
three months columns of matter have been printed in 
the newspapers regarding southern yellow pine, and 


all of it is favorable. As we all know, a year ago 
yellow pine never appeared in the newspapers, except 
ing where there was a note of criticism. The change 
has been due simply to the fact that the publishers 
have been given the real information about this indus- 
try, and they have been very generous in making 
public such information. We hope by fair dealing 
and good faith with them to retain this good will. 
Retail Dealers as Advertisers. 

One effect of the association’s campaign has been 
to make advertisers of some of the lumber manufae- 
turers and of many retail lumber dealers. The thought 
of the lumber industry has been directed toward pro- 
moting their own product. An instance of this kind 
is that of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
which has just completed an advertising contest among 
retailers. This contest resulted in hundreds of adver- 
tisements being placed in local papers, many of them 
of splendid advertising quality. The secretary of the 
association informs me that other associations of sim 
ilar nature plan to follow his example. 

The Southern Pine Association should encourage 
every movement in that direction, and your committee 
has offered the assistance of the advertising depart 
ment wherever it may be accepted. 

Specific Advertising—Silos. 

A number of the lumber manufacturers themselves, 
instead of spending their advertising appropriation in 
a perfunctory manner, are advertising specific pur 
poses for the use of southern yellow pine. Foremost 
in this direction may be mentioned the silo. The 
committee is informed that wide-awake manufacturers 
who have featured the silo have found very direct 
and immediate results. On the heels of the silo now 
comes the grain bin made of lumber, and it is only a 
question of time when there will be many more in 
stances of the manufacturer calling attention to spe- 
cific places where southern yellow pine can be used . 
to the certain advantage of the consumer. 

Wood Paving Blocks—Daily Newspaper Advertising. 

Daily newspapers have been used in exploiting the 
use of southern yellow pine in street paving. At pres 
ent a campaign of this nature is under way in New 
Orleans and the secretary-manager declares that we 
may expect certain satisfactory results from it. It 
is the plan of this committee to codperate as closely 
as possible with the wood block paving bureaus and 
to supplement their work in such cities as they may 
designate. 


( 
} 
H 


Fall Campaign. 

In the fall campaign ‘‘ Build Now’’ is the keynote 
of the advertising. Were the association’s treasury 
in a position to warrant it, there would be justifica 
tion for increasing largely the appropriation for the 
next three months and, if necessary, decrease it im 
the winter months, for much of the building on the 
farms will be done this fall. It is possible that means 
may be provided for carrying out this policy. 
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COOPERS DISCUSS UNION WITH STAVE MEN. 





The Need of Advertising to Offset Decreasing Demand from Old Sources and to Edu- 


cate Public 


Emphasized. 





The amalgamation of the National Coopers’ Associa- 
tion and the Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was the question of the hour at the summer meet- 
ing of the National coopers, held in the west room of 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, July 13, 14 and 15. The 
consolidation was discussed in all thoroughness and was 
then referred to the executive committee of the associa- 
tion, which will eall a future conference with represen- 
tatives of the tight barrel stave men to reach a com- 
mon agreement, and which committee will report back 
as to the conclusion reached at the next meeting of 
the coopers, when the matter will be taken up for final 
consideration, All those present at the concluded meet- 
ings looked with fayor upon the proposed amalgama- 
tion. 

Joint committees representing the two bodies met in 
Chicago, May 15, and formulated preliminary plans 
whereby the consolidation may .be effected. The two 
organizations, although united, would hold separate meet- 
ings and administer their own affairs independently, but 
would ‘‘codperate in all matters of mutual interest, such 
as freight traftic matters and advertising. The National 
Coopers’ Association’s bylaws would be amended to per- 
mit this union and to allow the appointment of a salaried 
joint secretary to handle combined affairs. 

The opening session of the convention was called to 
order at 10 o’clock Wednesday morning. Fifty members 
responded when the roll was called. President Carl F. 
Meyer, of St. Louis, opened the meeting with a short 
review of the cooperage market and spoke encouragingly 
and with enthusiasm about its future possibilities. He 
said that from his viewpoint the trade conditions today 
are fairly satisfactory when the general industrial and 
business situation is considered, and that he saw no 
justifiable reason for the cooper to lament inactivity. 
He expressed the conviction that if the coopers would 
unite and with one accord inaugurate and push a pub- 
licity campaign that would educate the public to the 
merits and advantages of the wooden barrel and to the 
use of it, the demand for tight cooperage would be 
considerably improved. 

Advertising was the one trade feature on which much 
stress was laid. That ‘‘advertising is the life of all 
business’’ was repeatedly driven home with sledge ham- 
mer force by several able speakers. KE. H. Defebaugh, 
of Chicago, told of the benefit to be derived by intro- 
ducing oneself and one’s business to the publie and to 
fellow tradesmen through the press, and presented forei- 
ble and undisputable facts to sustain his arguments. 
And he continued: 

Don't think because your concern has been in business per- 
haps a hundred years and therefore is blessed with a certain 
renown that it will thrive and be healthy. No matter Low 
long you have been operating or how goed barrels you manu- 
facture you never can get out of the rut by confining your 
activities to the “old bunch,” the small circle of customers 
you gained in years gone by and that has stuck to you. 
You've got to increase your circle and the only way to do 
this is to place your business in the public eye. This can be 
done most effectively by advertising, and if you make proper 
use of the columns of the trade press, the country press and 
of other printed matter you will be amply rewarded, but as 
long as you neglect this duty toward yourself and your biusi- 
pess you can not help but remain stuck in the rut. Remem- 
ber, vou can not sell anything nowadays on your grand 
father’s reputation. You've got to hit the ball er you go 
on the bench. 

John Lind, secretary of the National Slack Cooperage 
Manufacturers’ Association, injected pep and ginger 
into the second day’s session by a rapid-fire, ‘‘hot-off- 
the-bat’’ advertising talk. The trouble with the coop- 
erage trade is that it is not lively enough, and it is not 
lively enough because the manufacturers do not adver- 
tise properly: that was the gist of his deliverance. 

He told of the method employed by some cooperage 
concerns to hoost the use and sale of their products by 
urging their employees principally and the publie at 
large through the circulation of punchy circulars to 
insist upon their grocers selling them their oatmeal, 
their crackers and their other necessities from the barrel 
instead of in package form. In the first place, he said, 
in this way one gets almost twice the quantity for one’s 
money and of positively no inferior quality, and in the 
second this would be boosting wood and its products. 
He displayed a circular issued by the National Slack 
Cooperage Association for the use of the concerns that 
sympathize with the movement. It read: 

To Our Employees: 

If vou buy from the barrel you will have more nickels 
because there will be more demand for barrels, 

Your Nickel Wiil Often Travel Twice As Far. 

For example, a fancy package of oatmeal with a picture 
on it costs 10 cents and weighs one and a half pounds. Many 
grocers will sell three pounds for 10 cents from bulk. Fron 
the barrel, for the same money—you often get twice as much, 

Try It—There’s a Barrel of Nickels in It. 
Declare War on Steel Drum. 

War was declared by the barrelmen upon their prod- 
uct’s most dangerous competitive substitute, the steel 
drum, and after laying a well defined plan of warfare 
they unanimously agreed upon a campaign in behalf 
of the wooden container. It was recognized that the 
steel drum is aggressively forging ahead of its senior 
product in oil transportation despite the hereunto half- 
hearted efforts by the coopers to check its progress. 
This was the subject of a lively discussion during which 
varied beliefs were expressed. That the railroads were 
chiefly responsible for the rapid advance of the metal 
container because of their insistence, judged unreason- 
able, that oils they accept for shipment should be con 
tained in them, was the concensus, This gave birth to 


the resolution adopted that each railroad shall be re- 
quested definitely to declare favoritism for the steel 
or wooden container, A list of such railroads as are 
tound to favor steel will be sent to members of the Na- 
tional Coopers’ Association, the National Slack Co- 
operage Manufacturers’ Association, the Tight Barrel 
Stave Manufacturers’ Association, and all other allied 
coopers’ organizations for their information. Thus it is 
hoped that the railroads may be induced to renounce 
partisianship and to give the wooden barrel its fair 
chanee. 

Walker Wellford, of St. Louis, in speaking of the 
steel drum, predicted that its rally into favor is due 
for a sudden check, partly because of the fact that there 
is a great dearth of spelter, as no more of this chemical 
necessity in the steel containers’ manufacture could be 
imported from Germany. Without the spelter treatment 
the drum is rendered practically useless because of rust, 
which would seriously affect the contents. This, he 
said, would compel the producer, shipper and carrier 
ouce more to return to the use of the wooden barrel. 


Traffic Problems Discussed. 


W. Palmer Clarkson, of St. Louis, chairman of the 
executive committee, recommended the adoption of a 
resolution asking the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to petition Congress to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission laws so that protestants 
as well as petitioners can appeal cases devided adversely 
}¥ the commission to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The law as it now reads grants the petitioner 
privilege to appeal from the commission’s decisions, but 
does not provide this privilege to the protestants. Thus 
the railroads in numerous instances are given a great 
advantage over the justice-seeking lumber and cooperage 
dealers. The resolution was adopted. 

Traffic problems of various natures were discussed 
and a resolution drawn up urging the association to join 
the lumber and lumber products’ trade in the fight 
against threatened freight increases by railroads. At a 
recent meeting held in Chicago the railroads comprising 
the various freight traffic asscciations among the car- 
riers entered a tentative agreement to reclassify lumber 
products. This agreement -provided for an increase of. 
5 percent over the present lumber rate on box shooks 
and slack ccoperage, and a rate 20 percent in advance 
of the tariff on dressed lumber, under which classifica- 
tion tight barrel cooperage ‘is entered. In the fight 
against these increases the matter was brought before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has ordered 
an investigation. 

In the report submitted by George T. Dyer, of the 
Pioneer Cooperage Company, Chicago, chairman of the 
keg committee, he says: 


It is pointed out that the shrinkage in business in the 
lines of trade that customarily make great use of kegs has 
materially decreased the output. If the prestige of the 
wooden container is to be maintained it must be by main- 
taining tke standard of our wares and intelligently and per- 
sistently advocating their use; and if we keep alive the 
principle of coéperation, preventing hostile and destructive 
competition among ourselves, then a new day will soon dawn 
in which all coopers shall together know a new prosperity. 

L. M. Manion, of Rouseville, Pa., submitted the report 
of the oil barrel committee and asked that the coopers 
get together in a revival campaign for the oil barrel 
to point out the good points of this article in the oil 
trade. He thought that this line of cooperage reacts 
upon the whole cooperage industry to a greater exent 
than is generally admitted. 

Walker Wellford, of Memphis, Tenn., was unanimously 
elected secretary of the association to fill the chair left 
vacant by the recent death of Fred J. Benner, of St. 
Louis. A change in bylaws was effected whereby Mr. 
Wellford was supplied with a salaried assistant whose 
duties shall be to attend to all routine business. Carl H. 
Scott, of St. Louis, was appointed to this office. 

Wednesday avening a good-fellowship dinner jwas 
served at the Midway Gardens, which was attended by a 
half hundred coopers and their wives. KE. H. Defebaugh, 
as chairman of the entertainment committee, had an 
enjoyable program prepared and the evening was voted 
by the participants a huge success. 





VOTE TO UNITE WITH NATIONAL COOPERS. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 13.—The Tight Barrel Stave 
Manufacturers’ Association at its concluding session here 
at the close of the week unanimously adopted resolutions 
in favor of consolidation with the National Coopers’ 
Association for ‘‘mutual benefit and protection.’’ A 
committee was appointed to attend the meeting of the 
National Coopers’ Association at Chicago when it is 
expected that the merger of the two organizations will 
be effected. 

During the discussion here it was stated that, while 
the slack stave interests had not been included in the 
proposed consolidation, they were at liberty to come in 
if they so desired. 

The association also went on record as favoring a 
change in the law which denies shippers right of appeal 
when the railroads are successful in securing approval 
of rate advances. At present the carriers have right of 
appeal if they lose, whereas, shippers are not given the 
privilege when the railroads are victors. 

The secretary was instructed to spend whatever sum 
is necessary to determine the amount of cooperage stock 
handled by the railroads. This information is desired 
in order that cooperage interests may have the necessary 
data when appearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or other tribunals in contests involving rates 
on cooperage stock. 

E. H. Defebaugh, secretary, predicted that there would 
be unprecedented prosperity in the cooperage trade and 
in the lumber business in America when the war ended. 
He also said that the tight barrel manufacturers were 
already enjoying an appreciable increase in their export 
business. 





RAILROADS PLAN SOON TO UTILIZE MUCH LUMBER. 


(Continued from Page 27.) 


that everything possible is done that we may have in 
service for handling lumber, as well as other freight, 
that portion of the equipment that we should provide. 
A. G. WHITTINGTON, General Manager, 
International & Great Northern Railway Company. 
TO REBUILD FREIGHT CARS. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
We have recently let a contract for the rebuilding of 
700 box cars of standard dimensions. We have also 
spent at Newport News, Va., approximately $40,000 
for lumber for stock pens and these facilities are added 
to from time to time. These are the only extraordinary 
purchases of lumber that we contemplate making at the 
present time. 
F. M. WuitaKer, Vice President, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company. 
HAS CARS IN ABUNDANCE. 
NEw York, N. Y. 
We are continuing actively our repairs to cars. We 
are overhauling with so called heavy repairs about 2,000 
cars a month and use a considerable amount of lumber 
in connection therewith. No determination has yet 
heen made as to the number of new cars to be pur- 
chased this year as we have an abundant supply at the 
present time for our business. 
A. T. Harbin, Vice President, 
New York Central Railroad Company. 
ANTICIPATES PLACING OF LARGE CONTRACTS. 
On LINE. 
We are increasing our car repair forces with a view 
to getting every car possible in service, and our lumber 
requirements will be heavier during the next six months 
than they have been during the last year or so. 
J. M. Davis, 
General Manager, Operating Department, 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway Company. 
NO CARS BUILDING THIS YEAR. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
While we are not purchasing new equipment this year 
we are just completing the construction of 500 36-foot 
double deck stock cars at our St. Cloud shops. We had 
many second hand trucks, but of course had to purchase 
the lumber for the bodies. 
We are also taking 500 80,000-pound capacity box ears 


from the Haskell & Barker Car Company, which is part 
of an uncompleted order that was due in 1912. We 
really did not need the box cars but were under obliga- 
tions to take them. Would be very gratifying to us, 
however, if business would pick up to the extent that we 
would not only have good use for the 500 box cars men- 
tioned but for additional ones, but present prospects do 
not look encouraging to that end. 
J. M. GruBer, Vice President, 
Great Northern Railway Company. 


_ NOT BUILDING, BUT REPAIRING MANY CARS, 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 
The Wabash at this time is not building new ears. 
During the~period’ of February to June, inclusive, 
general repairs were made to approximately 2,500 Wa- 
bash box cars, putting them in first class condition for 
the handling of any traffic, and it is the intention to 
continue this work and making general repairs to ap- 
proximately 400 ears a month until all Wabash box 

var equipment is placed in first class condition. 
W. C. MAxwELL, General Traffic Manager, 
The Wabash Railroad. 


EQUIPMENT IS IN GOOD CONDITION. 


CurcaGo, It. 

We purchased 500 new box ears last fall, and con- 
sidering the small volume of traffic now flowing through 
the country do not foresee the necessity of additional 
purchases at this time. 

We are working liberal forces on car repair work 
so as to have all of our equipment available for the 
grain movement and this we expect to be able to 
accomplish very readily because we have not aliowed our 
equipment to run down badly.” 

J. A. GorDON, General Manager, 
Chicago Great Western Railroad Company. 





PREPARED TO HANDLE MAXIMUM BUSINESS. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
All property, including freight cars, of the lines 
composing the Union Pacifie System has been most 
fully maintained, in addition to which we have added 
5,750 freight cars of different classes to our system 
equipment within the last eighteen months. We are 
prepared in every way to handle the maximum business. 

B, L, WINCHELL, Director of Traffic, 
Union Pacific System. 
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ACTIVITIES OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS DETAILED. 





Hardwood Manufacturers Plan to Divide South into Two Sales Districts — Insurance Men from Many States Meet 
—West Coast Organization Issues New Publication. 


July 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Oshkosh, Wis. Midsummer meeting. 


August 4-6—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 


August 5—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, Man- 
chester, N. H. Annual meeting. 


August 6, 7—Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind gael 
Association, Isle of Palms, §. C. General meetin 

August 10—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ pits ee Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Semiannual meeting. 


August 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel Chelsea, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Monthly meeting. 


August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


October 20—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
pence? iu Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 


October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 


NORTHERN PINE MEN TO MEET. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 14.—The semiannual meet- 
ing of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association is 
set for August 10 at 2 p. m., and it is likely that it will 
be held as usual at the Hotel Radisson in this city, though 
the formal notices of the meeting have not gone out yet. 








NORTH CAROLINA BUILDERS CONVENE. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 12.—Members of the North 
Carolina Builders’ Association held a two- days’ con- 
vention here last week, at which considerable business of 
a technical nature was discussed and addresses were de- 
livered by men prominent in the building world from 
various parts of the United States. 

The first day’s session was devoted principally to com- 
mittee reports, routine business and an automobile ride 
over Sunset Mountain. The real business of the con- 
vention began on the second 
day, and the principal ad- 
dresses were delivered at the 
banquet Tuesday night, at 
which J. R. MeClamroch of 
Greensboro, second vice pres- 
ident of the organization, 
presided as toastmaster. 

Chief on the program, in 
response to toasts, was Her- 
bert Seates of Baltimore. 
Other speakers included 
Bruce Drysdale of. Philadel- 
phia, Ben Pillow of Charlotte, 
Philip Williams and T. G. 
Redden of Greensboro, J. T, 
Salmon of Durham, presi- 
dent, and Joe. W. Stout of 
Sanford, N. C., vice presi- 
dent of the association, were 
both kept from the conven- 
tion by illness in their fam- 
ilies. 

Mr. Scates, in the course 
of his remarks at the ban- 
quet, urged the builders to 
codperate in every way with 
each other and declared that 
every building firm in the 
United States should figure 
in its overhead charges the cost of belonging to one or 
more live associations. He declared that the associa- 
tions merely furnished a medium for a pooling of ideas 
and aided every individual member. 

H. L. Lewman, of Louisville, Ky., at the morning ses- 


‘sion Tuesday, delivered a strong address on the adop- 


tion of a new uniform contract as approved by the Na- 
tional Association of Builders and the American Institute 
of Architects. 

H. C. Federal, of Greensboro, offered his resignation 
as secretary of the association, and Philip Williams, of 
Greensboro, attorney for the association, was elected sec- 
retary, in addition to his other duties. 

The builders were optimistic regarding work for the 
coming year and all expressed confidence that the next 
few months would see a building boom launched through- 
out the country. 





CONSIDER RE-ZONING OF CONSUMING MARKET. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 14.—The Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association held its quarterly meeting in~ this 
city last week and had presented for consideration mat- 
ters regarding changes in sales reporting and the re- 
zoning of the consuming market. President- J. H. Him- 
melberger, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., presided. Those in 
attendance’ were: 5 

Leon Isaacson, Coal Grove, Ohio: B. B. 7. Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; R. L. MWutchinson, Huntington, W. Wore 
pl, ‘kebland, Ky.; R. H. Vanféant, yA, “Ky.: J. 
W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio: W. B. Burke, Charleston, 
Miss. : W. KE. DeLaney, Lexington, Ky.; G. W. Luehrmann, 
St. Louis, Mo.; F. R. Gadd, Chicago: Clinton Crane, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Secretary W. H. Weller. 

A proposition to divide the South into two districts for 
the purpose of sales reporting was under consideration for 
some time and referred over to the next meeting. The idea 
is to reduce the number of districts to render it more diffi- 
cult, or to make it impossible for any one to trace the mem- 
ber reporting a sale. It was proposed to create an eastern 
district embracing territory east of a line through Evans- 
ville, Ind., north and south, to the southern Tennessee bor- 
der, and a southwestern district on the west of that line 
and embracing Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. 


FIELD MEN OF ASSOCIA'TED MUTUAL LUMBER INSURING COMPANIES 
JUNE 15-16-17. 





Secretary Weller also brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers the necessity of re-zoning the consuming market and 
reconciling differences of freight rates. It was decided that 
he should request all members to report the rates prevailing 
in their districts and affecting their shipments and that 
these should be referred to trade and traffic experts for con 
sideration and reconciliation, and report to the next meeting. 
By this it is believed that differences of as much as $5 in the 
reported price on sales of the same grades of lumber will 
be explained by the differences of freight rates. It is hoped 
to have all the data in hand and some definite scheme of 
figuring worked out for reference to the October meeting. 





MUTUAL INSURANCE FIELD MEN CONFER. 

At Mansfield, Ohio, the home of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company, field men in the employ of 
the associated mutual lumber insuring companies held 
a 3-day convention during June. E. 8. Nail, president 
and manager of the Lumbermen’s Mutual company, 
acted as chairman, and R. H. Campbell, of Columbus, 
Ohio, as secretary of the convention, at which were 
present thirty-six representatives of the various mutual 
insurance companies. 

The discussions were devoted principally to fire pre- 
vention and fire protection of lumber plants and _ in- 
cluded topics covering the hazards of the dry kiln, 
boiler house and finishing room and with relation to 
electrical equipment and installation and phases of 
proper guarding against known hazards. The papers 
that treated of these subjects were prepared by ex- 
perts and probably will be presented in digested form 
to the companies’ representatives for recommendation to 
the lumber industry. Secretary W. H. G. Kegg, of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company, calls the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S attention to the following ex- 
pression of impressions of the conference: 








A visitor to the first lumber mutuals inspectors’ conference 
could not but be impressed with the attitude of the men 
toward the subject of fire prevention as applied to the lum- 
ber industry. Inspectors from Maine sat beside inspectors 
from Texas and the men from Seattle discussed their prob- 
lems with those from Atlanta. 

Lumbermen the country over have realized the national 
service which they have through the lumber mutuals, 
wholesaler in Buffalo will find that his mill in the South 
or on the Pacific coast, his customers among the dealers of 
the surrounding States and his competitors at Boston, Chi- 
cago, Memphis or Philadelphia are all patrons of these com- 
panies. The Mansfield conference and its accomplishments 
furtaer testify to the efficiency of the national service of the 
lumber mutuals. 


The paragraphs quoted are from the latest issue (Vol. 
1, No. 2) of The Burning Question, of Van Wert, Ohio, 
and Chicago, published by the Central Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company, its purpose being ‘‘to re- 
duce the cost by eliminating the cause’’ of loss by fire. 
The two numbers published are devoted to subjects of 
practical and vital significance to all concerned—to 
lumber interests especially—in protection from fire and 
prevention of fire loss. 

The photograph here reproduced includes practically 
all the field men in attendance at the Mansfield confer- 
ence and was made in front of the home offiee of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Company. 





PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN IN SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 


DELAWARE WATER GaP, Pa., July 15.—About 100 
persons who are attending the summer meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association. Vice President 
William 8. Goff, of Wilkes Barre, is presiding over the 
deliberations of the association. Unusually fine weather 
is being enjoyed and there is a larger proportion of 
members, wholesalers and others present than usual, 
delegates being here from all parts of the territory. 

The meeting of the directors yesterday was more 
active than the general meeting that followed this, be- 
ing largely of a routine nature. 

Reports of officers and committees show the organiza- 





SIN CONVENTION AT MANSFIELD, OHIO, 


tion in good condition and an active 
bers is under way. 

A fine entertainment last night was followed by a 
dance. Today has been given over to golf, auto rides, 
mountain climbing and a game for the quoit champion 
ship of the association. The convention will come to 
a close this afternoon. 


campaign for mem 





FIRST NUMBER OF ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 
OUT. 

The first issue of a four-page printed bulletin entitled 
Assocution Digest to be issued monthly, or often as the 
occasion may arise, has just been gotten out by Thorpe 
Babcock, Seattle, secretary of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. The first number makes a 
creditable appearance and tells of the progress being 
made* in the work of the different departments of the 
association. Among other information given is the cut 
of eighty-two association members and thirty-five non 
members during May, amounting to 207,127,866 feet and 
total shipments of the same concerns of 200,547,418 feet, 
making an excess ofecut over shipments of 6,580,448 feet, 
or 3.128 per cent. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN TO MEET. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., July 13.—The annual meeting 
of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association will 
be held here on Thursday, August 5, at 11 a. m. Secre 
tary L. Ashton Thorp, whose headquarters are in the 
Amoskeag Bank Building, Manchester, has been working 
hard to make this annual meeting a great success and 
bring a full attendance of the lumber trade of New 
Hampshire. There will be special speakers’ on matters 
of prime importance to the lumber -industry of this 
section, and the secretary 
plans to have a_ special 
speaker on association activ- 
ity who can suggest ways 
and means _ for arousing 
greater interest in the New 
Hampshire Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and increasing its 
capacity for serving its mem- 
bers and the publie. 

Every member of the lum 
ber trade who ean possibly 
arrange to do so is urged to 
be present and take part in 
the meeting. Further details 
of the affair, including the 
place of meeting, will be an- 
nounced shortly in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FEDERATION ALMOST 
COMPLETE. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 13.— 
The organization of the pro 
posed federation of all lum- 
ber interests will soon be 
completed as those ap 
proached have signified their 
willingness to join. The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has promised to come into the federation in a 
body. The special committee of yellow pine manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers, recently named by President Robin- 
son of the Lumbermen’s Club, and composed of Thomas 
C. Whitmarsh, George Hogg and C. A, Antrim, is signing 
up its interests and the committee says it wiil soon have 
nearly all in line. The committee in charge of the hard 
wood interests, Charles EK. Thomas, and Thomas E, Powe, 
on the north side, and KE. H. Luehrmann and J. A. 
Benas, on the south side, will soon be in shape to report. 
The allied interests will come in later. 





SEES MENACE TO LUMBER BUSINESS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 10.—The attention of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has been 
called to what is believed to be a menace to the lumber 
business, espec ae to makers of dressed lumber and 
box material. J. Teal, of Portland, Ore., has direeted 
the attention of Pa association to this matter. It is the 
recommendations made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by a committee of railroad men in which they 
advoeate considerable advances in freight rates on cer- 
tain classes of lumber. Secretary Thorpe Babcock, of 
the West Coast association, likely will present this mat 
ter to the next meeting of the organization. 


—_—_s 


DECLARES INSPECTION RULES INOPPORTUNE. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 12.—Replying to a query as to 
what had been done to establish one standard of inspee- 
tion for hardwood lumber, Secretary Weller of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States today said: 

Several conferences have recently been held by the execu- 
tive committees of the two hardwood associations for the pur- 
pose of establishing a uniform set of rules. While an agree 
ment was reached by the two executive committees the rules 
committee of the National Association did not feel that the 
time was opportune for making the changes agreed upon. An 
amalgamation of the two organizations is not now being 
considered. 
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PLAN FOREST FIRE PROTECTION. 


North Carolina Foresters Confer With Fed- 
eral and State Officials. 





ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 12.—By far the most sueccess- 
ful convention in the history of the North Carolina For- 
estry Association, from a standpoint of attendance and 
results accomplished, was held last week at the assembly 
grounds at Montreat, about twelve miles from Asheville. 
One outgrowth of the conference is a movement started 
to provide the forests of western North Carolina with 
an adequate system of fire protection. 

Federal and State forestry officials, railroad men, 
owners of timberland and lumbermen from various parts 
of the State attended and the addresses delivered covered 
many topics of interest to everyone. The keynote through- 
out was *‘conservation of the forests’’ and this idea was 
exhaustively studied and discussed. : 

State Geologist Joseph Hyde Pratt declared the meet- 
ing had accomplished more good for North Carolina than 
any similar meeting ever held in the State. ‘‘ This meet- 
mg,’’ said Mr. Pratt, ‘‘is certain within a few months 
to bring about the complete equipment of a number of 
fire stations for western North Carolina forests. These 
stations will be built on the high hills and will be pro- 
vided with a lookout, while fire wardens, to be appointed 
through the State, will be located at convenient points 
to go to the aid of the watchman in the station should 
their help be necessary. This will be made possible 
through the use of the $20,000 the* Federal Government 
has allotted to this State and private contributions from 
owners of forests in the various areas that will be laid 
out under this system.’’ : 

The meeting convened Tuesday morning, July 6, and 
the opening day was largely confined to the address of 
welcome, the response and a reception at the hotel Alba. 

Dr. R. C. Anderson, president of the Montreat associa- 
tion, welcomed the delegates. President Nathan O’Berry, 
of the North Carolina Forestry Association, responded 
to the address with an earnest wish that the meeting 
might benefit all parties represented. 

The convention buckled down to business on the second 
day of the convention, Wednesday, July 7, the first ad- 
dress on the program being on ‘‘Our Mountain Shrubs, ’’ 
by Dr. W. C. Coker, of the University of North Carolina. 

Mrs. T. W. Lingle, president of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and vice president of the North Caro- 
lina Forestry Association, delivered a short address on 
‘* Forestry and Women’s Clubs.’’ She told of the work 
the women’s clubs throughout the State are doing for 
forest conservation and pledged the efforts of the clubs 
to aid to secure measures providing for more efficient and 
adequate fire protection for the State forests. 

John Riis, of Winston-Salem, N. C., taking as his sub- 
ject ‘* Fire Protection In the West,’’ told of the elabor- 
ate systems in force for protecting the forests through- 
out the west. His description was largely responsible for 
the adoption of the program for forest protection in 
North Carolina. He was followed by Mrs. W. H. Jasspon, 
of Charlotte, who spoke on ‘‘ Arbor Day Observanee.’’ 
Mrs. Jasspon urged that every publie school in North 
Carolina should observe the first Friday in November as 
Arbor Day and plant trees and teach forest conserva- 
tion on that day, to inculcate a spirit of conservation in 
the future generations. 


J. G. Peters, chief of State codperation, United States 
Forest Service, spoke on ‘‘ Forest Protection in the 
East.’’ He told of the efforts, belated though they are, 


to save the eastern 
east realize that 


forests. 


He said the people of the 
the conservation of the forest is neces- 





sary to conserve the water supply of the rivers and con- 
sequently. the water supply for the ever increasing popu- 
lation of the United States. 

The afternoon was taken up with a ramble through the 
Montreat forests with State Forester J. S. Holmes and 
Dr. Coker, who explained the various trees and shrubs 
to the delegates. The night session was devoted to an 
illustrated lecture by Philip W. Ayres, forester of the 
Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 
who spoke on the subject ‘‘Codperation in Fire Pro- 
tection in New England.’’ ; 

Thursday, July 8, was started with an address by 
William L. Hall, district forester, United States Forest 
Service. Mr. Hall spoke on ‘‘Our Appalachian National 
Forests,’’ pointing out the large amount of forest lands 
that have been purchased in this section by the Govern- 
ment and the provisions for further purchases. Other 
addresses were delivered by Gallatin Roberts, representa- 
tive of Buncombe county, W. W. Ashe, U. S. Forest 
Service, and several other impromptu speakers. 

During the afternoon a conference was held that ter- 
minated with the decision to organize a regular system 
of protection, with lookout stations and fire wardens. 
These plans will be taken up at once with the federal 
authorities. 

The final day of the conference, Friday, July 9, was 
taken up with a trip to the top of Mt. Mitchell, the 
highest point east of the Rockies, over the newly opened 
logging road operated by Perley & Crockett. 


TRICKS FEATURE LOG ROLLING. 


Winner of Contest Performs on Roller Skates 
—Another Stands on Head on Stick. 





The accompanying photographs were taken at the 


log roiling contest held July 5 on the Menominee 
River, at Marinette, Wis., which was described on 


) 


page 27 of last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN, They show not only incidents of the 
contest itself, but also three of the skillful feats per- 
formed for exhibition before the contest. This fea- 
ture probably impressed the spectators as much, or 
more, than the contest itself. 

Maudrie first mounted a log which had been stripped 
of bark, and placed a common kitchen chair in the 
middle of it. Then with the aid of his pike pole, he 
climbed over it, stood on it, and did other apparently 
impossible antics. But his next feat brought a per- 
fect storm of applause from the thousands of spec- 
tators. Donning a pair of ordinary roller skates, he 
repeated the same performances with the chair and 
the log. 

John Murray turned a short log end over end and 
remained upon it in spite of the fact that there was 
a stiff current at that place in the river. 

Murray and Thompson did some stunts on the same 
fog. While Murray balanced at one end, Thompson 
stood on his head at the other end, and later they both 
played leap-frog on the log without getting a ducking. 

This contest showed clearly the advantage of youth- 
ful muscles even against the years of experience, 
for the veterans fared badly against younger men, in 
spite of the fact that some of the lads had had little 
experience at the game. 

The first prize was $50 and a large silver loving cup, 
emblematic of the sport; the second prize was $25; the 
third, $15, and the fourth, $10. The prize winners 
were: First, Maudrie; second, 'Thompson; third, Gi- 
rard; and fourth, Olson. 


CLUBS HOLD JOINT CONFERENCE. 


Two California Lumbermen’s Organizations 
Discuss “‘Credits and Collections. 


SACRAMENTO, CaL., July 8.—H. S. Williamson, presi- 
dent of the Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s Club, made 
an address of welcome to that association and to mem- 
bers of the Central California Lumbermen’s Club at a 
joint meeting of both organizations held here June 19. 
E. T. Robie, secretary of the Sacramento Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Club, also officially represented that organiza- 
tion and the officers of the Central California Club in 
attendance included President Karl A. Gotshall, Vice 
President Robert Inglis and Secretary-treasurer C. G. 
Bird. The attendance numbered fifty among them being 
A. R. Graham, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, of Spokane, Wash. In his opening address Presi- 
dent Williamson stated that the meeting was to be 
strictly devoted to business, the principal subject for dis- 
cussion to be ‘‘ Credits and Collections.’’ 

Vice President Inglis, of the Central California Club, 
responded in behalf of that organization and was fol- 
lowed by an address by W. E. Landrum, of the Merced 
Lumber Company, on behalf of the San Joaquin Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club, which was represented. 

President Karl A. Gotshall, of the Central California 
club, made the principal address on the chief subject of 


the meeting. Discussion followed, participated in by 
Kf. W. Blanchard, who submitted forms for discussion 


and approval, and by W. E. Landram, of Merced; W. B. 
Dean, of Chico; E. T. Robie, of Auburn; J. R. Neylan, 
of San Francisco; H. 8S. Fuller, of Lodi, and J. C. 
Cuneo, of Modesto. An address relative to ‘‘ Credits and 
Collections’’ was also made by Mr. Graham, of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. ; 

On a motion offered by F. W. Blanchard, of Woodland, 
the Chair was requested to appoint a committee to go 
into the subject thoroughly and submit for further con- 
sideration a credit system that may have the approval 
and adoption of all the California clubs. This committee 
will be appointed later. 

The California Door Company submitted a letter rela- 
tive to the standardization of sash and door sizes. This 
was read by Secretary Robie, of the Sacramento c¢lub, 
and was discussed, but without definite action being 
taken. Mr. Robie also offered a petition relative to 
averages on demurrage, this to be presented to the rail- 
road commission of the State, with signatures of those 
interested. 

This meeting was held during the progress of a lunch- 
eon given at the Hotel Sacramento, beginning at 12:30 
o’clock. It was preceded by some entertainment features, 
including singing by Miss D. MeDonald and Miss Eva 
Dowling, two Sacramento young ladies with highly ecul- 
tivated voices, 





HIGH WATER BREAKS BOOMS. 

St. Joun., N. B. July 13.—A terrific rain storm 
raised the southwest Miramichi to such a height that 
the boom holding 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of logs 
was broken. The boom on the northwest branch 
also broken. Every available craft is used to catch 
the logs. The boom on the main Miramichi is also 
threatened. The accident will entail heavy expense on 
the operators. 

On the St. John River the water rose six feet in one 
day at Fredericton. <A million feet of logs swept down 
the Nashwaak and carried away a bridge, but the logs 
will be caught. There will now be no trouble with the 
late drives. 
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(Upper Left) Terrance Maudrie, Winner of Contest, Standing on Chair on Top of a Log in Exhibition. 
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(Upper Center) 
Roller Skates. 
Williams, Marinette 
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Marinette 


Performing on Log with 
Right: Carl 
(Winner). 


Game of 
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; Ab Thompson, Eau Claire ; Eddie Olson, Marinette 
(Lower Right) Two Veterans of the Log Rolling Game—aAb Thompson and Johnny Murray. 


Leapfrog Played on a Log by Johnny Murray and 
Left) Ab Thompson and Terrance Maudrie Rolling for 
: John Murray, Eau Claire ; 


SNAPSHOTS SHOWING CONTESTANTS AND PART OF THE CROWD AT THE LOG ROLLING CONTEST AT MARINETTE, WIS., JULY 5. 
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LUMBERMEN ACTIVE IN OUTDOOR RECREATIONS. 


Picnics and Baseball Predominate—Alabama Concern Plays Host at a Barbecue—Several Clubs, in a Serious Vein, 
Consider Questions Pertinent to Their Business. 


INDIANA RETAILERS TO PICNIC. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 12.—Almost any one may 
safely predict that not much lumber will be sold in In- 
diana next Saturday. It does not require a market prog- 
nosticator to make such a prediction, for the reason busi- 
ness is going to be dull Saturday is because most of the 
retail lumbermen of the State are coming here for the 
annual picnic being arranged by the salesmen of the 
city. 

The committee on arrangements has made every effort 
to see that every dealer in the State has received an in- 
vitation. It is going to be about the largest gathering 
of lumbermen ever seen in Indiana and the program will 
be remembered for a long time. 

The festivities will begin early in the afternoon in 
Germania Park. There has never even been a sugges- 
tion that a local option election be held or that a prohibi- 
tion law be put into effect in this park. A lot of the 
lumbermen have been there before and they know that a 
good time may be expected. 

Prizes have been arranged for a number of events to 
take place during the afternoon. The program is to 
include horse shoe matches, bowling contests and sprint- 
ing dashes. The women and children will have several 
special events. There is also to be a baseball game be- 
tween the salesmen and the retailers. 

Promptly at 6 p. m. the annual chicken dinner will be 
given and it is going to be some dinner—prepared by 
some of the best chefs in the city. 





LUMBER COMPANY ENTERTAINS DEALERS. 


BikMINGHAM, ALA., July 13.—Forty lumber dealers 
and users of lumber in the Birmingham district and other 
parts of the State were the guests at a barbecue Satur- 
day of the Kaul Lumber Company at Kaulton. J. H. 
Eddy, manager of the company, carried the party over 
on a special car which was met at Tuscaloosa by autos 
and the party driven to the model city of this company. 











makes a pretzel look like a foot rule. Standing six foot 
six, with a reach in proportion, he steps forward, slips 
the ball toward your nose and by the time you have 
the bat in position, the umpire is calling ‘‘strike.’’ The 
club seriously thinks of barring Louis. 

“*One of the humorous features was Chesney’s home 
run hit. He fell down twice and by the time he got his feét 
untangled he was barely able to reach first. Krause 
played first base with his derby on; he had a collision 
with Houston and retained the rim. One of our quiet 
and modest club members is George Meyers. He is very 


active in church work and the boys ‘‘kid’’ him consider- 














“Slim” Huddleston, George Barner and Fred Peitch—Com- 
bined Weight 800 Pounds; Total Age 166 Years; 
All Three Prohibitionists. 

















ED HILTON JUST BEFORE 
HIS HOME RUN HIT. 


The visitors were shown over the plant where fifty-two 
carloads of logs are converted into lumber daily. An ex- 
cellent barbecue was ‘‘pulled off’’ in the grove near 
the plant. Citizens of the town took great pride in as- 
sisting the company in entertaining its guests. This 
company has one of the most complete plants in the 
United States and the workings of it was a revelation 
to many of the visitors. About 350 men are employed 
there. 


CLEVELAND CLUB PLAYS BASEBALL. 


The following entertaining account of the outing of 
the Cleveland Lumber Club with accompanying illustra- 
tions was sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by the 
entertainment committee of the club: 

‘«The Cleveland Lumber Club held its monthly outing 
last Saturday, July 10, at Dover Bay, and the four 
teams comprising the elub played ball. Baseball is a 
big feature of the summer outings. It enables the fat 
boys to reduce and the thin ones to fatten. It does away 
with all but one or two grouches, and when dinner is 
announced everybody not bruised and blackened is smil- 
ing and happy. 

‘‘The club is divided into four teams composed of 
wholesalers and retailers jointly. Team No. 1 beat team 
No. 4 by a score of 27 to 12. Team No, 3 beat team 
No. 2 by 24 to 22. The features of the two games were 
the pitching of Mark Mead, Louis Flandermeyer: and 
Allan Teare and the hitting of Hitchcock, Barner an‘ 
Kd Sothern. Mead and Flandermeyer pitched two full 
games each. The opposing batsmen were so easy for 
Teare that he did not half extend himself, striking out 
such heavy hitters as Chesney, Hoffman and Stevens 
three times in the game. Flandermeyer has a curve that 











' “CASEY” TEARE AT THE BAT. 
SNAPSHOTS TAKEN AT THE MONTHLY OUTING OF THE CLEVELAND LUMBER CLUB HELD AT DOVER BAY, JULY 10. 


-ably; but no more. It was at second and George was 
‘sliding. The second baseman and shortstop ran in to 
‘take the catch. The three met, feet on, with George at 
i the bottom. After the play George said: ‘It was real 
kind. of you boys not to walk on my face, thank you.’ 
That shows the good a pious life does to one’s temper. 

‘¢George Barner reached first base four times safely. 
For a fat man he can cover ground almost as fast as 
Huddleston can talk. Another championship game is 
scheduled to take place in a few wecks.’’ 





PHILADELPHIANS WILL PLAY GOLF. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 12.—The Philadelphia Whole 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold its mid- 
summer outing and meeting at the Huntingdon Valley 
Golf Club on Thursday, July 22, with a golf tournament 
in the afternoon for those members who play, and a 
meeting and general good time in the evening. 





TO HEAR TALK ON ADVANTAGES OF WOOD 
CONSTRUCTION. 


CLEVELAND, OH10, July 13.—As a part of the ‘‘ Build 
with Wood’’ movement the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Déalers will meet at its clubhouse in Scranton Road, 
Friday, July 16, to listen to W. A. Phelps, of Dayton, 
secretary of the Ohio Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
who will talk on the advantages of wood construction. 
Mr. Phelps has already talked at Canton, Akron and 
Youngstown in this immediate vicinity and has sueceeded 
in giving the trade a number of first class talking points 
for its product. 





TO PARTAKE OF BUFFET LUNCHEON. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 13.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
St. Louis will have a buffet luncheon in the rooms of the 
club in the Wright Building on Tuesday. next between 
the hours of noon and 2 o’clock. This will be the first 
meeting of the club since the movement was started a 
couple of months ago to form a federation. No business 
will be transacted but the meeting will bring the mem- 
bers together and revive interest in the federation move- 
ment. 





EAT CHICKEN DINNER IN THE SHADE OF THE 
TREES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 14.—Members of the Louisville 
Hardwood Club have started a series of trips to various 
country resorts, taking the place of the weekly meetings 
which are held at the Seelbach Hotel during the cooler 
seasons of the year. The first of these outings was held 
at Bruen’s, on the Third Street road, last week, the 
lumbermen going to the resort in automobiles. A chicken 
dinner was served, in a verdant forest glen, and was 
followed by a business session held indoors, devoted to a 
discussion of a number of practical topics as well as 
business conditions. It was the consensus of opinion 
that trade conditions are improving. H. E. Kline, of 
the Louisville Veneer Mills, presided. 








NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 12.—Because of the intense 
heat prevailing members of the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club considered discontinuing the regularly weekly meet- 
ings until fall. A formal motion to this effect was laid 
upon the table in order that further inquiry might be 
made into the wishes of the members. 

A meeting next Saturday is considered imperative 
since Treasurer Sam Cowan, of the Cowan-Johnson Com- 
pany, timberland dealer, presented his resignation and 
Secretary Cecil Ewing was named as treasurer pro tem. 














UMPIRE BILL HILTON. 


Mr. Cowan announced that he expects to engage in busi- 
ness in New York City although his plans as yet are not 
fully matured. 

Chairman Washington, of the transportation commit- 
tee, offered an exhaustive report of the hearing before 
Examiner Kelly on the club’s complaint against three 
carriers dealing with the milling in transit of lumber. At 
the meeting next week, and which more than likely will 
be the last this summer, a review of all past hearings will 
be given and a formal vote taken on the question of 
adjourning until fall. 





BUFFALO EXCHANGE TO HOLD OUTING. 

BurFraLo, N. Y., July 14.—At a regular meeting of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange held last Saturday it was 
decided to hold the annual outing on July 20. The 
place was not settled upon but another meeting will be 
called this week te determine the matter. Many of the 
lumbermen desire to visit the Buffalo Automobile Club’s 
house at Clarence for an outing, while some others sug- 
gest going down the river. 





EXCHANGE TO OPEN HEADQUARTERS. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., July 10.—The newly created 
Yellow Pine Exchange will begin operation Thursday, 
July 15.. Headquarters were rented this week in the 
Bisbee building and Secretary-Manager F. E. Waymer 
is busy getting the offices in readiness for the opening. 

The formation of the Yellow Pine Exchange marks a 
new era in the handling of dimension lumber in this 
section. As related in last week’s issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, the Yellow Pine Exchange is com- 
posed of forty dimension port mills in Georgia and 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many yeurs. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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Mr. Lumberman: 


Are you the administrator or executor of some 
estate? If so, you surely wish to invest the funds 
entrusted to your care so that the beneficiaries will 
be assured of a regular and reasonable income, and 
yet so that you will be relieved of practically all care 
and worry in connection with the details of the in- 
vestment. 


























Do you know that First Farm Mortgages such as are negotiated 
by this Company admirably meet these requirements and are the 
standard investments for the largest private investors, institutional 
investors and estates in this country? 


Our booklet describing in detail these securities and our methods 
of handling them may be had for the asking. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


Wells & Dickey Company 


Established 1878 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $800,000 
L McKnight Building, 

















Minneapolis, Minn. J) 


y “Call” Your 
EF BANKER 


the next time you need an 
accommodation by having 
one of our complete reports 
to back you up when he 
asks for facts. 










We go into the physical phases 
and trade possibilities of a propo- 
sition as only those possessed of 
practical knowledge can. There 
are no hit or miss calculations 
with ourmen. Everything is set 
down at its real worth and if re- 
construction is necessary to show 
profits we tell why it will pay. 
We've turned many a losing pro- 
position into a money maker 
That's the kind of a report to have 
when you want Mr. Banker to 
loosen up. Show him why you 
want the money, where it is going 
and whatitis going to do. Even 
in our cruising reports we show 
logging possibilities and costs. 

Our reports are generally ac- 
cepted by the leading financial 
houses of the country and where 
additional finances are required 
to place a property on a paying 
basis, we are prepared to 


Negotiate Bond Issues in 
Sums of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet ‘‘Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’’ tells briefly the service we offer. We'll send it to 


timber owners, prospective timber buyers, sawmill, pulp 
mill and veneer mill operators upon request. 


L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


























Florida and five large jokbers who handle this stock 
exclusively. ‘4 

The mills which are members of the Yellow Pine 
Exchange will sell their dimension lumber exclusively 
through these five jobbers, the exchange acting as a 
clearing house for the transaction. With this nucleus 
to work expectations are that before long practically 
all the dimension mills in this territory will sell their 
stock through this chaznel 


COMPANY ENTERTAINS ITS EMPLOYEES. 


New Lonpon, Wis., July 12.—The Hatten Lumber 
Company, this city, made a new departure Saturday by 
entertaining its employees and their families at a gen- 
eral pienie at Poppy’s 
Rock, a famous spot of 
scenic beauty near this 
city. More than 500 per- 
sons attended the gather- 
ing. Directed by ofticers of 
the company, a large num- 
ber of automobiles ¢ on - 
veyed the merrymakers to 
the pienie grounds in the 
2arly forenoon, New Lon- 
don’s band accompanying 
the party and furnishing 
musie¢ all day. The com- 
pany provided abundant re- 
freshments, including vari- 
ous special treats for young 
and old. 

Athletic pastimes fur - 
nished a prominent feature 
of the day, one of the most 
notable being a hotly con- 
tested baseball game. 
Other items included a tug- 
of-war, foot races, sack 
races, ladies’ races and tae ; 
rari 2 etitions, Presi- President W. H. Hatten anc 
dent W. arn : Vieo Vice President Arthur Lind- 

: .? say, Sr. (Rear View.) 
President Arthur Lindsay, 
sr., Secretary W. W. Lindsay and other officers of the 
company were present and were actively interested in the 
day’s proceedings. The picnic was so great a success 
that 1t may be made an annual affair. 

The Hatten Lumber Company has acquired an enviable 


























1. A corner of the Pienic Grounds. 2. The Tug of War. 


3. Everybody Happy. 


reputation for liberal treatment of its employees. Gifts 
of turkeys at holiday seasons have long been a regular 
feature and winter sleigh ride parties for the children of 
employees have also been held of late years. 





EASTERN SPRUCE MEN MEET. 

Boston, MAss., July 13.—A better feeling is discern- 
able in the eastern spruce market since the informal meet- 
ing of some of the large spruce producers and wholesal- 
ers held at the Exchange Club here last Wednesday. The 
spruce sellers show greater confidence this week, as they 
found on comparing notes that the total amount which 
will be offered this season in the American market will 
be from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet under the available 
supply of last year. 

Among the leading companies and firms represented 
at the Exchange Club conference were the following: 
Stetson, Cutler & Co., St. John Lumber Company, Blanch- 
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ard Lumber Company, Woodstock Lumber Company, Con- 
way Manufacturing Company, H. B. Stebbins Lumber 
Company, Perry & Whitney Company, Shepard & Morse, 
William G. Barker Company. 

Lunch was served and there was an informal inter- 
change of views. When conditions were talked over all 
present were agreeably surprised by the spirit of optim- 
ism manifested. There have been several declines in the 
spruce quotations recently from the $25 price generally 
obtainable only a few weeks ago, and while many of the 
large manufacturers and distributers have been sanguine 
themselves they entertained the idea that their competi- 
tors were discouraged and that this pessimistic outlook 
accounted for the depression of values. It developed, 
instead, that all were confident that prices have reached 
bed rock and that the next change would be upward. 

It was found that the production has been curtailed 
within the last few days from 500,000 to 600,000 feet a 
day, the actual figures agreed upon as correct being 540,- 
000 feet a day reduction in the output. The sawmills 
mentioned as having closed down until the demand 
catches up with the supply, or until autumn in some in- 
stances, included the Bartlett, Conway, Griswold, Mad 
River, Monticello and Shirley mills. It was announced 
that the Blue River and Grand Falls mills are sawing 
exclusively for export, and that the Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Company is operating one saw only at its big plant 
on the Penobscot River in Maine. 

Actual computation showed that the lumber required 
by the British and other foreign markets, deducted from 
the total winter cut of eastern spruce in both northern 
New England and the Maritime Provinces, will mean that 
more than 50,000,000 feet and probably nearer 75,000,000 
feet of spruce will be taken out of the American market. 

An immense amount of eastern spruce is going abroad. 
Firms interested in the export market reported that 
their sales are as high now as they have been at any time, 
and that any reduction in prices in the British market is 
accounted for entirely by the easier ocean freight rates 
which have been secured quite recently. One lot of 
spruce deals sold a few days ago for shipment to Eng- 
land brought $27.50 on the wharf at Boston. These were 
all 12-inch deals, but up to $23 is being paid on this 
side for the ordinary assortment of lumber, and no deals 
of any kind have gone at less than $20, it was stated. 





CROP CONDITIONS EXCELLENT. 


St. Lours, Mo., July 13.—A. W. Douglas, vice presi- 
dent of the Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
whose army of traveling men cover every section of the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacifie ocean and 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, in an interview with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent, gave the gen- 
eral crop and business conditions gathered by the sales- 
men. Jew concerns are better informed on the crop 
and business conditions than the Simmons company and 
its views are eagerly sought for. 

In spite of general and in many localities excessive 
rains, Mr. Douglas said, crop conditions have been ex- 
cellent in most parts of the country, and the damage 
from extreme precipitation has been confined to certain 
localities. The yields of wheat in the Southwest are 
exceptionally good. In the Mississippi delta from Vicks- 
burg to Memphis the cultivation of wheat and small 
grains has been increased and the yield runs from 35 to 
60 bushels an acre. The increased acreage and produc- 
tion of all grains are also true of the entire South, 
which will mean less money going out of the South for 
the purchase of grain, and also the raising of more 
stock in the southern States. In the Northwest the acre- 
age of spring wheat shows an increase of about 10 
percent, and the outlook is good. 

Except in the South, corn is backward, and on account 
of heavy rains much replanting has been necessary. Cot- 
ton is doing well, and an approximate decrease in acre- 
age of 15 percent is indicated. This is a phenomenal 
year for garden truck, and vegetables are both cheap and 
abundant. With the exception of apples, the fruit crop 
this year will probably be larger than that of last year. 
As apple trees do not bear heavily two years in sucees- 
sion, that crop can not be expected to come up to the 
unusually large yield last year. 

Having been well soaked with rain, the cattle ranges 
of the West are covered with grass. In 1914 for the 
first time in five years the number of cattle, sheep and 
hogs in the United States increased, and this increase 
may be expected to continue this year. 

The unseasonably cold weather in the northern sec- 
tions of the States bordering upon the Great Lakes seems 
to have done little damage, and west of the Allegheny 
Mountains and south of the Potomac River optimism in 
regard to future business conditions prevails, although 
there is a tendency to wait until the crops actually 
develop before spending much money on new ventures. 
As a rule the volume of business is better, unemploy- 
ment is decreasing, and industry is more active. 





MODERNITY TO REPLACE HISTORIC BARN. 


Burrao, N. Y., July 12.—In line with items recently 
published of the durability of wooden structures comes 
an account from South Columbia, N. Y., where a his- 
toric barn erected in Revolutionary days has just been 
torn down to make way for a modern structure. For 
many years after the Revolution the building was used 
for religious purposes, the only heating arrangements 
being the old-time foot-stoves used by the worshippers. 
The timber in the building, as well as the nails, was 
all hand worked and handmade. The floor was about 
six inches thick and the shingles were of much larger 
size than those used today. The immense pine timbers 
of which the building was constructed were found to 
be in excellent condition, although they had been in 
position for more than 125 years. 
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BADGER STATE MEN HAVE A JOYOUS OUTING. 





Members of Two Wisconsin Organizations Recreate in Beautiful Door County — Two 
Days Enjoyed in Ideal Surroundings. 





Probably the busiest man in northern Wisconsin on 
last Saturday and Sunday, July 10 and 11, was H. R. 
Isherwood, general manager of the Sawyer Lumber 
Company, of Sawyer, Wis., who as chairman of the 
committee on arrangements for the most unique and 
enjoyable outing that Wisconsin lumbermen and build- 
ing material men have ever enjoyed was kept busy 
every minute of the time making arrangements for 
the outing and looking after the comfort of the guests. 
The occasion was an outing and get together meeting 
of the building material dealers of northern Wisconsin, 
the two organizations under whose auspices the out- 
ing was given being the Fox Riven Valley Building 
Material Dealers’ Association and the Northern Wis- 
consin Building Material Dealers’ Association. Of the 
former association C. L. Marston, of Appleton, Wis., 
is president, and Rufus Brown, of Oshkosh, is secre- 
tary. Enochs Colburn, of Green Bay, is president 
of the latter organization, and all of these officials 
took a prominent part in this most enjoyable get to- 
gether meeting and outing. 

On the committee of arrangements with Mr. Isher- 
wood were L. M. Washburn, of the N. 8. Washburn 
Lumber Company, of Sturgeon Bay, and L. P. Nebel, 
a ‘prominent contractor of that city. The members of 
this committee were untiring in their efforts to make 
the occasion a success, and that they succeeded even 
beyond their highest expectations. was unanimously 
voted by everyone of the more than one hundred 


guests who took part in the outing. 


Coming by train and by automobile the guests 
began arriving at Sawyer and Sturgeon Bay Saturday 
morning, the last to arrive reaching Sturgeon Bay 
about 6 o’clock in the evening. 

During the day the guests who had arrived put in 
their time in visiting the summer resorts and numerous 





H.R. ISSERWOOD, OF SAWYER, WIS. ; 
Chairman Committee on Arrangements, 


places of interest around Sturgeon Bay. In the after- 
noon boats were placed at their disposal by the com- 
mittee to transport them across the bay to Cabot 
Lodge, a new summer resort hotel occupying a beauti- 
ful location on a point of the peninsula between Stur- 
geon Bay and Green Bay. Here the early arrivals en- 
joyed themselves with fishing and in walking over the 
peninsula and admiring the scenic attractions. 

At 7 o’clock 116 guests sat down to a magnificent 
dinner served in the beautiful dining room of the 
new Cabot Lodge and made merry as they partook 
of a meal that would have done credit to the largest 
hotel in the country. 

There was no set program, but after the dinner was 
served H. C. Scofield, of Sturgeon Bay, president of 
the Sturgeon Bay Commercial Club and manager of the 
largest hardware store in Wisconsin, acting as toast- 
master, called on a number of those present for some 
impromptu remarks. Among those responding were 
W. Y. Church, of Marinette, representative in that 
territory of the Edward Hines Lumber Company, of 
Chicago; H. H. Plummer, of Menasha, one of the old 
time lumber dealers of the State; Henry Dumdy, of 
the Denmark Lumber Company, of Denmark; Rufus 
Brown, of Oshkosh; Stephen Balliett, of the Balliett 
Supply Company, of Appleton; C.L. Marston, of Apple- 
ton, president of the Fox River Valley Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association; C. B. Clugston, Gold Wil- 
liams, Harry Eckels, of Chicago, representing various 
cement manufacturers; H. R. Isherwood, manager of 
the Sawyer Lumber Company, Sawyer, Wis., and A, L. 
Ford, of Chieago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

All of the ‘impromptu addresses tended to make 
prominent the spirit of codperation that made such 
meetings as this possible and that is caleulated to do 
more than any other one thing to build up the resources 
of the country both agriculturally and industrially. 
In the assembly were dealers representing every class 
of building material, and all seemed imbued with the 
one desire to work for the betterment of the business 
and improvement of the country in a codperative way 
that was not known even a few years ago. 


Following the dinner the guests adjourned to the 
ball room of Cabot Lodge and spent several hours in 
dareing. This ball room was a revelation to those 
accustomed to the usual summer resort accommoda- 
tions. The dance floor is 45 by 75 feet, the entire space 
being clear of posts or obstructions of any kind. 

Cabot Lodge is something new in the way of a 


summer resort hotel, everything about it being con-— 


structed on a magnificent scale and with every pos- 
sible comfort and convenience provided for the guests. 
In the commodious lobby, which has a beautiful birds- 
eye maple floor, is a great old fashioned fire place of 
stone; on the floor are expensive oriental rugs and in 
the room several pieces of magnificent ebony furniture. 
The commodious porch, 50 by 16 feet, extending across 
the front of the building, is thoroughly screened and 
has an abundance of easy chairs for the comfort of the 
guests who may sit and look out upon the bathing 
beach a few feet away, the tennis courts, fishing pier ete., 
and enjoy themselves in thorough comfort. 


Tour the ‘‘County Beautiful.’’ 


At 7:30 o’clock Sunday morning a special breakfast 
was served at Cabot Lodge for the guests who had 
remained for the night, after which boats were in 
readiness to transport them across the bay to the 
town of Sturgeon Bay, where automobiles were in wait- 
ing to take them on a 60-mile tour through the famous 
farms, orchards and summer resorts of Door County, 
correctly described as ‘‘The County Beautiful.’’ The 
automobiles, twenty in number, assembled in front of 
the Hotel Waldo and at 10 o’clock from that point 
the trip north through Door County began, about 
eighty guests availing themselves of the invitation to 
enjoy this delightful trip. 

Along the splendid country roads the automobiles 
sped first through the cherry orchards that make this 
part of Wisconsin wonderland famous, the trees loaded 
down with the ripened fruit, ready for the picking, that 
glistened in the sunlight like jewels; through the hay 
fields with the perfume of clover making the air 
redolent with fragrance; the waving fields of barley 
and rye, the dairy farms and the corn fields, all of 
which assure prosperity and happiness to the inhabi- 
tants of this favored spot. One of the most inter- 
esting features was the codperative cherry orchard of 
720 acres, the largest cherry orchard in the world. 
After inspecting the wonderful orchards and farms the 
party sped on along bay shore and through summer 
resorts, the first stop being made at Egg Harbor, 
thence past Fish Creek, with the stop for lunch at the 
noon hour at Ephraim, one of the most popular summer 
resorts of northern Wisconsin. Here the party di- 
vided, one half enjoying the hospitality of Eagle Inn, 
the others that of Anderson House. After two hours 
spent most pleasantly here the journey was resumed, 
the return trip being made across the peninsula and 
back along the shore of Lake Michigan, through 
Bailey’s Harbor and Jacksonsport, with a view of 
Kangaroo Lake as a sort of side issue. The feature 
of this part of Wisconsin is Peninsula State Park, one 
of the State’s most beautiful scenic tracts, where a 
wonderful panorama of bluffs, rolling fields and virgin 
forests and varying shore line affords an ever changing 
view. Here the State is building macadam roads and 
preparing a great playground. 

The roads of this section lend themselves to automo- 
bile travel, and that advantage is taken of this may 
be noted from the fact that the occupants of one 
machine in the party going up to Ephraim passed 
fifty-one autos between Sturgeon Bay and Ephraim, a 
distance of 26 miles. Returning to Sturgeon Bay at 
5:30 p. m., good-byes were said and the visitors de- 
parted, each feeling that it had been a pleasure indeed 
to be present at this outing and to be a guest of the 
Fox River Valley and Northern Wisconsin building 
material dealers on this unique and enjoyable outing. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative was deeply 
impressed with the air of prosperity apparent on every 
hand in that section of Wisconsin. Hundreds of berry 
pickers were in the fields picking strawberries and 
gooseberries while hundreds of others were being as- 
sembled preparatory to gathering the cherry crop, 
picking of which was scheduled to begin on July 13. 
Already many buyers were present prepared to bid for 
this cherry crop, which is unusually heavy this year. 

The lumbermen and other building material dealers 
present all viewed optimistically the business they had 
enjoyed this year and that they had in prospect. 

The members of the arrangement committee, with 
H. R. Isherwood at the head, were untiring in their 
efforts to make this outing a success and a credit to 
the material men of northern Wisconsin. In his Chev- 
rolet car Mr. Isherwood was here, there and everywhere 
at the command of the guests looking after every little 
detail of their comfort. Mr. Nebel had his pleasure 
launch, The Mist, at the disposal of the guests and 
made several trips back and forth between Sturgeon 
Bay and Cabot Lodge. Mr. Washburn, from his van- 
tage point in the center of the business district, acted 
as a sort of steering committee and looked after the 
comfort of the guests generally. 

Altogether the affair was a complete success in every 
particular, the only regret expressed by the hosts being 
that there were present so few lumber, sash and door 
manufacturers, who in this instance overlooked an 
opportunity to come in closer contact with the men 
who are largely the distributers of their products. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 39.) 


interest, direct or indirect, in tracts of timber in the vicinity 
of said railway or proposed extensions thereof; and on the 
other hand that no stockholder of the Southern Investment 
Company or of the Tremont Lumber Company, or ef any 
other lumber company in that vicinity, owns any stock or 
has any interest in the Tremont & Gulf Railway Company ; 
and that no officer, director or stockholder of the said rail- 
way company is an officer, director or stockholder of the 
said investment company or ef said lumber company; and 
that no officer, director or stockholder of said investment 
company or of said lumber company is an officer, director 
or stockholder of said railway company; in consideration 
whereof, and on the record as it now stands, the commission 
finds that there has been a full and complete separation of 
the interests that control the said lumber company and the 
interests that control the said railway company. 





CALLS ATTENTION TO INTERSTATE COMMIS- 
SION ORDER. 


The traftic committee of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Chicago, made up of A. Fletcher Marsh, chair- 
man; F, T. Boles, Herman H. Hettler; W. M. Hopkins 
and J. G. Hodges, calls the attention of the members 
of the association to an order recently issued by the 
luterstate Commerce Commission. The communication 
is as iollows: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission ip its docket No. 


S131 dated last Friday has issued an order that will have 
the most far reaching effect on the lumber industry of any 
vet taken, It is ordered: 


That an inquiry be, and the same is hereby, instituted 
by the commission on its own motion into the rates, 
practices, rules, regulations and classifications of common 
carriers subject to the Act to Regulate Commerce as 
amended, governing the transportation of lumber and 
lumber products from and to all points in the United 
States, with special reference to the relationship in the 
rates on different kinds of lumber and lumber products. 
This means that the lumber industry will now be given the 

opportunity to present clearly and concisely its exact rea- 
sons for desiring a change in any and all rates on lumber and 
lumber products. Our association has already offered to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to lend its efforts toward 
aiding this investigation. It will undoubtedly mean that the 
railroads will be called upon to defend the present lumber 
¢lassification “and will result in the possible withdrawing of 
the proposed classification, wherein dressed lumber would take 
a five percent advance over the present lumber rate, 


To adequately present the views of our association every 
member should be fully informed on the fundamental prin 
ciples of freight rates and lumber classification. You are 
therefore urged to keep in close touch with the lumber trade 
press and traffic magazines in which numerous articles will 
appear beginning in the issues of July 10 on this important 
matter. 

While the traffic committee is willing to carry out your 
desire it must have your support in knowing your exact 
wishes. Will. you therefore discuss this matter among your- 
selves, with the members of the traffic committee, at your 
every opportunity, writing where possible your views on this 
subject. The traffic committee will make especial effort to 
have as many of its members present on Tuesdays, at 
luncheon, throughout the year to informally discuss this 
matter, 


MAY RESTRICT WOODEN CONSTRUCTION 


PirrsBuRGH, Pa., July 14.—The Pittsburgh lumber 
industry missed a chance in the last few weeks in not 
securing representation on the new commission appointed 
to revise the building laws of Pittsburgh, which under 
a special act of the legislature, must be done by the 
end of the year. The commission appointed is com- 
posed of representatives of the American Institute of 
Architects, the Engineers Society, the Real Estate Board, 
and Real Estate Exchange, the Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the city council, and the Building Trades ¢oun- 
cil. The Allied Boards of Trade is also to be repre- 
sented. This new commission will prepare new building 
code and there is strong talk of enacting laws further 
restricting wooden building construction. The idea ap- 
pears to be to establish a graded series of zones with 
frame construction restricted to the outlying sections 
only, and as the zones approach nearer the center of the 
city, to make building restrictions more severe. For the 
first time under this new law, the cities of Pennsyl- 
vania are given home rule rights, in devising their 
building laws. 

By a peculiar complication, Pittsburgh has been strug- 
gling with its building code for a number of years but 
each report of commissions has been rejected owing to 
conflicting views. Under the new law the situation is 
cleared up sufficiently to make the matter easier of 
adjustment. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Reports from the different sash and door distributing 
centers differ as to the volume of business. In some 
parts of the country incessant rains of the last week 
have put a stop to building construction, with the 
result that the demand for sash, door and millwork 
has tapered off. In other parts building is active, 
with the result that there is a steady demand for: all 
kinds of millwork and sash and doors. Trade this 
year was fully a month behind and the present demand 
has lost but little of the activity shown’in early June. 
In the interurban districts farmers are busy harvest- 
ing; however, notwithstanding this, demand is of a 
rather flattering character. The building outlook 
holds renewed promises for the future and manufac- 
turers are more optimistic than a few months ago. 
Competition is still too keen to make for large profits. 
If building operations fulfill the spring promise, and 
the activity shows evidence of keeping up steadily 
during the remainder of the year it is expected that 
values will become steadier. 

With the end of the carpenters’ strike in Chicago 
builders are calling for material in large quantities 
and the shops are now making up for lost time. The 
interior millwork factories are working full forces 
and the range of prices is steady, although values are 
not what they should be to yield adequate returns. 
The outlook, however, is bright and there is every 
indication that the demand will be of such a charac- 
ter as to eliminate the usually dull midsummer period. 
Country trade is reported slowing down, notwithstand- 
ing which the mixed car business is said to be fair. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories continue to enjoy 
an excellent local demand but their shipments are 
comparatively small, owing to weather conditions 
that have hampered work in the country and have 
resulted in abandonment for the time of some build- 
ing propositions. Harvest time is approaching and 
retailers are not figuring’ on much new building for 
a while, but expect a decided improvement in the 
fall, as the crop outlook is fine and getting better. 

Sash and door plants at Oshkosh, Wis., operate reg- 
ularly, as the demand for special and stock output 
continues and prices are stiffening slightly. The 
demand for millwork is reported to be unusually good. 

At Baltimore, Md., competition is rather lessened 
and most of the factories are busy, although special 
sizes are not called for with the same frequency as 
last summer, prior to the war. Smaller houses go up 
in great numbers and the inquiry for the sizes used 
by builders of these houses is fairly good. On the 
whole, however, general business conditions have 
tended to slow up construetion work; the requirements 
in the way of sash, doors and blinds are rather affected. 

The sash and door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., reports 
a good run of business during the present month, 
though some dealers find the volume somewhat below 
that of June, which was about the most active month 
so far this year. Millwork is: called for in about 
normal 


quantity and there is a slow but gradual im- 





provement in trade generally. Prices have ruled on 
an unsatisfactory basis this summer. 

Cincinnati mills report steady demand for all classes 
of millwork. The interruption of outside construc- 
tion because of the recent heavy rains and violent 
wind storms, which has delayed getting houses ready 
for interior finish, has enabled specialty mills to catch 
up with some of their contracts and has given other 
mills time to replenish regular stocks, which have 
been drawn upon seriously of late. Plans and speci- 
fications come in steadily from architects in charge 
of construction of high-class residences and the mills 
expect to be busy for a long time with this class of 
work. Announcement of plans of syndicates for exten- 
sive suburban improvements and of propositions for 
the erection of a large number of dwellings for factory 
employees, serve to give much hope to concerns oper- 
ating mills on regular stock sizes of house finishings. 

Leading St. Louis sash and door factories report 
quiet business because of the season of the year and 
other prevailing conditions, such as harvesting time, 
bad roads and continued rains. Stock goods are in 
only limited demand and orders for immediate ship- 
ment are small. There is a little better inquiry but 
requests for estimates on special work are tew. 

The last ten days have brought about considerable 
increase in figuring sash and door manufacture at 
Kansas City. The wheat harvest being now assured 
and the corn and live stock prospects being very 
bright, country builders plan for unusual activity’ this 
fall and the result is more figuring than is usual at 
this time of year. The prospects, manufacturers agree, 
are brighter than they have been for some years as to 
country trade and that is what counts especially in 
the fall trade in this territory. The cities are not 
doing so well as might be hoped, but improvement 
is noted now that the weather has settled enough to 
permit of pushing outside work. Current demand, of 
course, is rather light, as harvest is at its height and 
that virtually shuts off country call. Prices are still 
stationary and no change is expected until the farm 
rush is over and the real fall trade opens. 

Sash and door factories in the Tacoma (Wash.) dis- 
triet report conditions about the same as last week. 
Demand is seasonable. There is a little pessimism at 
some factories, but on tlte whole a fair volume of 
business for the rest of the summer seems assured 
by general building condition reports. Door produc- 
tion is about normal. There is some competition in 
prices and values suffer correspondingly from any 
efforts to underbid. ; 

There has been an improvement in the window glass 
market during the last week. Conditions are now 
shaping themselves to justify the manufacturers in 
looking for a prosperous resumption of operations 
after the shutdown. It is reported that stocks of 
glass have been largely disposed of, and there should 
therefore be a heavy demand for all kinds and assort- 
ments of glass when the fall season opens. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 


MeEpiNA, N. Y., June 30.—Right after we had slandered John Soble in the 
preceding chapter he personally conducted a party of four down from 
Rochester to Medina. hey got here right after the end of the speech, and 
so a lovely time was had. 














CLyDE, N. Y., July 1—This town is on the Erie Canal; in fact, its raging 
waters bisect the town. It has a big canning factory, a beautiful city park, 
and tonight it had a fire. We were standing in front of the engine house 
(if we are ever around when a volcano lets loose we shall find we have been 
sitting on it) when suddenly a young chap rushed up, pulled the cord, scores 
of others came running, the doors burst open, and the volunteer, hand-pulled 
fire department was off. Some people may smile at the old-fashioned 
volunteer fire department, but there is the true community spirit at work. 
It would be a good thing for some towns we know of but won’t mention, 
that have a lot of brass harness and nickel tanks, if they had a little of the 
same spirit. 

Of course, we ran and thought all this out afterward. All we did at the 
time was to run. It was an icehouse that was afire, or amelt. The blaze 
was extinguished before it reached the ice, so the Clyde frappe crop is safe 
for another season. 


Clyde has this beautiful city park right in its center. It cost so little. 


to start and it costs so little to maintain that one wonders why there isn’t 
one in the center of other towns everywhere. Probably what we lack mostly 
in some towns isn’t money, but movement. 





SKANEATELES, N, Y., July 2.—A prize of a bouquet of teasle will be 
awarded to any reader of this department who lives a hundred miles from 
Skaneateles and pronounces it correctly. Here they pronounce it ‘‘Skinny- 
atlas,’’? but nobody seems to know why. This is a town of 1,616, and a 
community of 5,000, at the head of the lake from which the town takes its 
name. It is about the prettiest resort in this part of New York, or any part, 
a clean, well-kept town, the home of many of the Roosevelts, other notables 
and the teasle industry. The teasle is a plant that will grow in only certain 
soil, and this happens to be the soil. When the teasle is dry it has a dis- 
position like a railway ticket agent. It has a lot of prickers on it, each with 
a hook, and whatever way you take hold of it you lay it down again. This 
is used to card wool, and the teasle looks like it would teasle out of al- 
most anything. 

This town has a library and an art gallery, both marvels of beauty and 
utility. It is all made possible by Skaneateles contributions, and former 
Skaneateles boys and girls who have become famous in art and literature 
have given it books and pictures. When you make your next auto trip 
through New York State, include Skinnyatlas in your itinerary and it 
will be worth your while and gasoline. 








Canastota, N. Y., July 3.—Every day is July the Fourth in Canastota, 
thanks to the New York Central. The railroad runs right through the town, 
dividing it into two parts, neither of which gets much sleep. In fact the 
only thing that sleeps in Canastota is the Board of Trade, and now they are 
talking about waking up that. It hasn’t had a meeting in some time, but 
the Community Development idea is working and if Oneida thinks it has 
all the community reputation loose in this region it is going to arise some 
morning and find itself mistaken. 

But the New York Central: Every few minutes it shoots a flyer through 
the town. Of course it doesn’t bother the inhabitants. If the San Francisco 
earthquake had happened here, people would just have said, ‘‘There goes 
the 7:47’’ and turned over and gone back to sleep. We tried to take a nap 
at the Weaver Hotel, but we had to give it up. When the N. Y. C. heard 
what we are trying to do it took a bare engine and ran it forth and back 
beneath our window until we gave in. This is the widest awake town we 
ever saw, 





SyracusE, N. Y., July 3—F. W. Klock, of E. M. Klock & Sons, reports 
a record-breaking retail lumber business in Syracuse'this year; it is the worst 
it has been in thirty years. Nevertheless Mr. Klock was as smiling and 
happy as ever while we visited him, indicating that this is one clock that 
has no alarm attachment and will run without winding if necessary. 





FONDA AND FULTONVILLE, N. Y., July 4.—Fonda and Fultonville lie on 
opposite sides of the Mohawk River. You may think that Fonda lies about 
Fultonville and Fultonville about Fonda, but it isn’t so. In fact, these two 
towns are the best of neighbors, and when they can’t put over some enter- 
prise alone, they get together and do it together. Each town has a band, 
and both bands were out early parading through the rain. Water may dis- 
courage some people, but it has no effect on a trombone player who thinks 
he has a message for the world. 





BALLSTON Spa, N. Y., July 5.—We spent the Glorious Fifth at Ballston 
Spa, a small body of land completely surrounded by motorcycles. This is 
the main road from Saratoga to anywhere. In Paris there is a restaurant, 
the Cafe de la Paix, of which popular tradition says that every boulevardier 
in Paris passes it every two hours. In Ballston Spa it is the Eagle Hotel, 
and every motorcycle in New York State passes it every two minutes. 

We ran over to Saratoga Springs, and if anybody thinks that the spring 
is all out of this famous resort he is mistaken. It may not be the Saratoga 
of our fathers, but it is still the Queen of the Spas, a beautiful, bright and 
progressive spa, 





TICONDEROGA, N. Y., July 6.—We are in Ti (as it is familiarly called 
by the natives) today, the place made famous by Ethan Allen, the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress. A few ruins of the fort still remain 
as a reminder of the fall of that celebrated fortification. It fell. so hard 
that there are only a few bricks left, although a reproduction of the original 
fort has been erected. The capture of Ticonderoga was the best thing 
Benedict Arnold ever thought up, and people ought to give him more credit 
for it, in order to offset some of his later exploits. 

This whole country through here is dark and bloody ground. In fact.a 
good many Englishmen still refer to it as’ ‘‘that bloody country.’’. Lakes 
Champlain and George connect here, and in the many years they have oper- 
ated have never missed a connection. They do not actually. connect, but it 
is a small hike from steamer to steamer by a jerky railroad. If this railroad 
had been in operation when the British tried to make their way from 
Canada to New York history might record a different story. They might 
have taken the railroad and made much less speed than they did. As it, was 
they ran into some Gates at Saratoga and one of the seven decisive battles 
of the world’s history was fought, the one that was the turning point of, the 
Revolution. Of course, it would be a poor Revolution that didn’t have a 
turning point, so it was arranged to have it here. As the result of the 


advertising Saratoga and the sur- 
rounding country got as a turning 
point; it has become a celebrated 
watering and other kinds of place 
for tourists, who can tell you all 
about the roads around here but very 
little about the history. 

We hated to pass so close to Glens 
Falls and not see that prince of re- 
tail lumbermen, W. A. Brown. But 
there wasn’t time. Tomorrow we 
invade Vermont, wniess the Green 
Mountain Boys rise again, and you 
shall hear more from us there. 
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W. H. RUSSE, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


He is no pussy, fussy gussie, 
But just an ordinary cuss he, 
Like you and me—is Mr. Russe. 





THE THINGS I MEANT TO DO. 


The things I meant to do today 
I never did at all; 

Those things, I am compelled to say, 
I cannot now recall. 

I know that there were many things 
I really had in view, 

But from my mind they’ve taken 

wings— 

The things I meant to do. 


The things I meant to do were wise, 
Of that I have no doubt; 

But other problems would arise 
I had to straighten out. 

They were important matters—that 
This morning well I knew; 

But I could never quite get at 
The things I meant to do. 


And there’s a reason: Ev’ry morn 
What we shall do we plan, 

And yet the man was never born, 
Since this old world began, 

Who didn’t find, in mill or mart, 
Some problem that was new 

And never got a chance to start 
The things he meant to do. 


And it is better as it is: 
The mortal man is wise 

Who tackles problems new of his 
As problems new arise— 

Who works the nearest puzzle out, 
Who sees the matter through, 

And doesn’t worry much about 
The things he meant to do. 





Maybe He Threw on Kerosene. 


WICHITA, KAN, 
Recently in Mankato, Kan., two fires 
oceurred which were successfully com- 
batted. One retail lumberman did valiant 
service putting these fires out. His com- 
petitor says he is unethical. How about 
this? ~ ; D. FH. Cae. 





RAYMOND, WASH. 

I- wonder if you ever heard the legend 
as-to how the name Oskaloosa happened 
to exist. The county of Mahaska, of 
which Oskaloosa is the county seat, was 
named after a noted chief of the Iowa 
tribe of Indians. In order to grant 
him the recognition due one of his posi- 
tion, when the county seat was located 
he was asked to give it a name. Follow- 
ing the Indian traditions, it would have 
been proper for him to have given the 
town the sa name as that of his 
oldest child, but°as his oldest child was 
twins, a boy ‘named Oscar and a girl 
named Lucy, he named the ‘town Oscar- 
Lucy. R4LPH,.H. BURNSIDr. 
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The Transfer  cteD Dpaas” 
Lumber&ShingleCo. | TRANSFER BRAK) 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING sac Nn ‘ 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears lp aeeenen ie 2 
WEATHERBEST Siindits 
HINGLES 
Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
gules osc rom aban We handles ol ats et ve 


NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. [iE ORGRteye 
| 
100% clear, 95% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches )No Sap, paralleledges 
Invented and Manufactured by 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

















TOLEDO, OHIO 











The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


{ Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


Gstonwooa and Lumber ot 


Can ship in mixed cars. 
Mills in 
Lousiana and Virginia. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, am 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fuily illustrated & 
$3.00(12/6) net, postpaid. f 


N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer; forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey oftheentireindustry. 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman § 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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of the highest quality such 
as is insured when you 
buy of Camp will help 
you increase your trade. 


Our large stocks guarantee 
good service. 


Try Us Next. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Telephone 982 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 




















EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








JUNE EXPORTS SHOW INCREASE. 


More Hardwood Than Other Lumber Passes Through 
Norfolk and Newport News. 


NorFro.k, Va., July 12.—Exports through the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., continue to show 
decided increases over 1914. The greater part of this 
increase is due to the exportation of war munitions, 
but the movement of lumber keeps up well with 1914 
and some woods show an increase during June. Most 
of the lumber going forward is hardwoods, very little 
pine being exported. Below is given a statement of 
the exports of forest products through the two ports 









above mentioned during June, 1915: 
Port of Norfolk. 
Value. 
June 5—120,000 feet softwood lumber [Glasgow]..... $ 4,000 
45,000 feet oak jJumber....... 1,200 
5— 11,000 feet cottonwood lumber 618 
13,000 feet cypress lumber. 683 
100,000 feet gum lumber.... 3,000 
50,000 pieces gum staves... * 800 
11,000 feet pine lumber...... aK = 330 
ede Ly Ds a -- 1,520 
33,000 feet poplar lumber............... 1,788 
Ee Rt CRM FIIs 6 oo ios cs 0 06 on od 0 32,680 
RO BOOL MN SITVIOT ss so oso oe ee seein ccs cee 2,320 
10— 10,000 feet hickory lumber [Liverpool]..... 700 
439,000 feet OO WMPE.. «2.6. ccscsccwvccves 36,600 
eer er ree 150 
GEO BOE CU TE eons ccccscccscevees 1,260 
Teoee Feet MOOIAr WME. 2... . 20. ccc s cows 4,290 
UO,000 PIOCLS BUM BIAVOK. ... 2... scccceccves Pi 4 
ROL S07 DICCES OAK BURVES..:. oo... 2c ccs ececcs 
22—254,000 feet oak lumber [Glasgow].......... or 100 
£27,000 feet poplar Tumber.....2.....002000% 100 
30—265,000 feet oak lumber [Liverpool]......... 22,100 
S2O;000 DICCER BUM BUAVEB. «0.0. 06s cess cece 1,738 
20,000 Beet Mum WmMber. .......6 6. ce cesec cies 1,580 
32,000 feet hickory lumber................. 2,640 
40,000 feet poplar lumber... ........cc0008 2,178 
aD PEI URINE ok oe ws a 000 0's 0s) 6'e «15 010% 500 
30— 30,000 feet pine lumber [London].......... 1,625 
28.000 fect ABH umber... 20... 66.0.66s006 2,360 
MRED BOSC GN BT nao ssn oo 6 oe 85 0:3 00 0,05 10,320 
1,926 pieces oak staves and 
S27-Bn DIDOEE DAK BIAVER, «6c. cc sivaccves 4,200 
825,000 feet poplar lumber... ...sssesvccces 17,595 
14,000 feet chestnut lumber................ 74 
198,000 feet wainut lumber......... 002.0000. 16,520 
LSB.DOD Beet Bi. WORMVE] «<a is oc ste ces sc ew ss 12,320 
28,000 feet maple lumber... ......0c0200 ces 2,360 
Port of Newport News. 
June 5— 60,000 feet oak lumber [Glasgow].......... $ 1,600 
9—305,000 feet oak lumber[Liverpool]......... 25,440 
40,000 feet hickory lumber................. 2,200 
128,600 feet cypress lumber................. 6,923 
14— 8,000 feet walnut lumber [Liverpool]...... 680 
BOSOBE PISCLN BO BIBVOB Sn oo cise socks asa 2,840 
DOO0 TOet MSPIAL WMV. ono k cece 0es 488 
Ue cag ee “ga TT OS a eee ema 25,640 
14— 38,000 feet oak lumber [Rotterdam]....... 3,200 
17— 30,711 pieces staves [Demerara, B. G.]...... 4,000 
22— 12,000 feet oak lumber [Glasgow].......... 1,040 
30—112,000 feet oak lumber [Liverpool]......... 9,312 
3,000 feet chestnut lumber................ 176 
80— 13,000 feet maple lumber [London]........ 1,120 


$2,000 feet walnut lumber.................. 2 
SEED Test CR PMO. oi. oc. ccc eeee ns 10,360 
SEO ZOSl DOMINATE HEME «5.6558 os swe s.viedics 1,463 


Comparative statement of exports, June, 1914 and 
1915, showing total number of feet and total valuation: 


Port of Norfolk. 


—No. Feet— —Value—— 
1914. 1915. 1914. 1915. 

Poplar lumber ..... 864,000 519,000 §$ 46,455 $ 27,951 
a Se eases 60,000 2,368 
Walnut lumber ....... 50,000 198,000 2,680 16,520 
A ee lO 8,000 500 
Pine AUWIDE 6... nee ss 954,000 46,000 28,620 2,105 
Ce 12,47 5,000 1,519,000 183,050 124,060 
(oe | eres 
Dogwood lumber ...... 
Dogwood logs . 
Chestnut lumber ...... 14,000 748 
CHeStMUT BOPS ..6 0040 
Basswood lumber ..... 72,000 3,326 
Basswood logs ........ 
eee ere 56,000 4,680 
AS rare | 20,000 1,580 
Gum tamber .......... 9,000 309,000 248 18,160 
SRM ENE, iar ace @ Sp -v18 0 
HicKory lumber ....... 42,000 3,340 
Hickory 10@8 ........5- ; 
Mahogany lumber ..... 15,000 1,200 
Cedar lumber ......... 7,000 560 
Cypress lumber ....... 9,000 12,000 488 683 
Buckeye lumber ....... 11,000 585 
Staves and heading.... 480 12,118 
Softwood lumber ...... 120,000 4,000 
Cottonwood lumber .... 11,000 618 
Bim. Iumber «oi cccews 18,000 1,520 
Maple lumber ......... 28,000 2,360 
: Port of Newport News. : 
Oak Jomber........000<« 1,422,000 1,059,000 117,100 77,592 
Poplar lumber ........ 106,000 36,000 5,491 1,951 
oe 11,000 570 
ee 40,000 3,250 
Pane BME on. sv iw 11,000 330 
Gum lumber .......... 8,000 240 
Hickory lumber ....... 40,000 2,200 
Cypress lumber ....... 128,000 6,923 
Walnut lumber ........ 40,000 3,320 
Chestnut lumber ...... 3,000 17 
Maple lumber ......... 13,000 1,120 
Staves and heading.... 6,840 





INQUIRIES INCREASED BUT TONNAGE SCARCE. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 10.—The steamship Bertha took 
400,000 feet of lumber and 200 piles from the plant of 
the Port Blakely Mill Company to Bristol Bay, Alaska, 
for the rebuilding of the Libby, McNeill & Libby can- 
nery at that place. The Japanese liner Shidzuoka Maru 
left Seattle with 150,000 feet of lumber and other freight 
for the Orient. The steam schooner Siskiyou, of the 
W. R. Grace & Co. line has arrived on Puget Sound to 
take 1,450,000 feet of lumber for the Panama Canal 
zone. The steamship Tricolor of the same line sailed 
with 300,000 feet of lumber for the canal. The Peruvian 
bark Mario has arrived on the Sound to take a cargo 
of lumber from the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Com- 
pany’s plant at Port Afigeles to Callao, Peru. The bark 
Aurora lett the Sound with 1,300, 000 feet of lumber 
for Sydney, Australia. 


Among recent lumber charters are the following: 
Helveta, Peruvian bark, (formerly the schooner F. M. 
Slade) from Puget Sound to Callao, by the Mohns Com- 
mercial Company; Meteor, schooner, from North Pacific 
to Sydney, 75s or Melbourne or Adelaide 85s, fall load- 
ing, with option of west Coast at 72s 6d by A. F. Thane 
& Co.; second voyage, December or January, schooner 
Meteor, from north Pacific to Australia, private terms, 
by Comyn, Mackall & Co.; H. B. Jackson, schooner, from 
north Pacifie to New Zealand, private terms, by Hind, 
Rolph & Co.; Puako, barkentine, Puget Sound to Mel- 
bourne, private terms, by Hind, Rolph & Co. 

A renewed inquiry for lumber on west Coast account 
is reported and bids are out for four cargoes, but ship- 
pers say they can not find the necessary ‘tonnage to fill 
the orders. 


ARGENTINA TAKES MUCH YELLOW PINE. 


Plank and 





June Shows Gains in Exports of Boards, 
Deals from New Orleans. 


New ORLEANS, La., July 12.—The following summary 
of lumber and forest product exports from New Orleans 
for June is compiled from the customhouse records: 

3oards, deals and plank : 














Feet. 
RO ees 55 Xs eh 4c se ee eee 4 156,000 $ 
BONNIE akc ives eae oe oP vies alee SS86,000 
SC Re emer eres Sete 2,475,000 
RINE ain Bisse Vokes o 55 64s ROO 106,428 
BODRUM.) aoa. 0:4 cw se we sia ee 22,000 942 
ey eee ree 1,482,000 53,986 
- $288,821 
Logs and roand timber: 
Feet. 
EMO NUM MONON 05 sieicsa- a 35165 whe co ew si 50,000 
rae ae 571,000 21,313 
Sawed pine timber ........ 1,188,000 23,995 
— $47,117 
leet. Value. 
Baliread fies, pcs........... 12,284 $ 7,331 
RNA RMNREM EME Ras hose, Macon ns ore css caste wate 4,000 14 
OO See ee 407,649 80,564 
RS I is flocs te-o cores dase 758,102 $1,545 
ESS aa 77 [ee 2,198 
DIAMUIACIBTES, VAIUC «0.5 cece ees 30,313 
ee WORE oc sce eee cveners 10,080 
$211,845 
Total ECU ae ene Rater eee Ie TC 781 


The movement shows a gain in value of nearly $100,000 
over the month preceding, May shipments totalling $464,- 
843. The principal gain seems to be in the item of 
boards, deals and plank, of which 8,716,000 feet moved, 
compared with 6,419,000 feet in May. Nearly 2,500,000 
feet of oak moved, as against less than 500,000 in the 
month preceding, but the shipment of pine lumber fell 
off more than 1,000,000 feet compared with May, and 
sawed pine timber more than 500,000 feet. Gum lumber 
doubled the volume of the May movement. Both shooks 
and staves registered increase. 

The distribution by countries shows a wider range 
than for May. The Netherlands, for example, took 
402,000 feet pine timber, 422,000 feet pine lumber; 
Denmark got 643,000 feet oak, 92,000 feet logs and round 
timbers, 125,837 staves. Norway took small amounts 
of oak and pine and 141,000 staves. France received 
402,000 feet sawed pine timber, 205,000 feet pine lum- 
ber, 275,000 feet oak and 127,653 staves. There were 
cleared for United Kingdom ports 319,000 ‘feet sawed 
pine timber, 274,000 feet pine lumber, 747, 000 feet gum, 
1,123,000 feet oak, 1,224,000 feet unclassified lumber and 
281,000 staves. Small shipments of gum and oak lum- 
ber went to Spain. Argentina was the largest single 
taker of yellow pine, with 1,002,000 feet. Panama took 
611,000 feet, Honduras 406,000, Costa Rica 114,000, 
Guatamala 104,000 and Colombia 83,000 feet. Honduras 
took the bulk of the railroad ties, while the shooks were 
distributed to Cuba, Argentina, Mexico and Uruguay. 

Export lumber shipments for the week ended Satur- 
day totalled upwards of 5,500,000 feet and in addition 
265,303 staves, 8,280 crossties, 250 hardwood logs and a 
fair movement of shooks was recorded. United Kingdom 
ports took 3,650,000 feet. The movement included nearly 
2,000,000 feet of oak, 1,600,000 feet pine and 1,120 ,000 
feet gum. One cargo, comprising about 600,000 feet of 
oak, poplar, gum, mahogany, hickory and cypress, was 
cleared for Norwegian ports. Export shipments, it will 
be noted, continue to gain in volume, particularly in 
hardwoods and staves. Trade comment on market con- 
ditions indicates little change in demand and the gain is 
probably due largely to the freer offering of steamer 
room at somewhat easier rates. 

Unofficial but presumably reliable reports from Gulf- 
port state the export lumber shipments from that port 
as follows, for June: Thirteen cargoes were cleared, 
aggregating 10,583,000 feet of lumber and 1,731,000 
feet of sawn timber, the former valued at $212,062 ‘and 
the latter at $36,385, a total of $248,447. Six cargoes 
went to Argentina, two to Brazii, two to Ireland and one 
each to England, Cuba and Mexico. 





BRITISH LABOR SHORTAGE EFFECTS EXPORTS. 

St. Joun, N. B., July 13.—One of the difficulties in 
connection with the British deal trade is the searcity 
of labor in Great Britain. It is hard to get the cargoes 
removed from the vessels to the yards. Prices are still 


depressed. Ocean freights range from 135 to 140 shil- 
lings. There are now more than twenty sailing vessels 
loading in St. John harbor, most of them for British 
ports. 


The Norwegian bark Caracas loaded with deals for 
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the British market, is detained here on the charge that 
it had taken on board a larger quantity of petroleum 
than was needed for its auxiliary engine. An armed 
guard was placed on board pending inquiry. It is 
believed here that the captain merely took advantage 
of what he deemed a favorable state of the market, but 
the authorities are very watchful in all matters relat- 
ing to the shipment of materials that might be passed 
on to the enemy. 

The tail end of last week’s storm struck New Bruns- 
wick in the form of heavy rain that materially helped 
along the late log drives. The quantity of logs hung 
up this year is small. 





COLLECTOR REPORTS ON SAVANNAH EXPORTS. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., July .13.—avannah’s export for 
June amounted to $2,342,416, according to figures com- 
piled by George I. Morris, special deputy collector. The 
total amount from the Georgia district was $2,730,769 ; 
Brunswick being credited with $406,353. The month’s 
exports were somewhat smaller than those for May, due 
probably to the ‘‘between seasons’’ for cotton. 

The following table shows the lumber and naval stores 





exported from this port dwing the month and the 
valuation : 

Rosin, 60,539 barrels of 280 pounds ecach.......... $230,364 
Spirits turpentine, WOO -CAUIONS. o.oo 6 0s osc v one es 340,362 
Pine lumber, 1,772 M Ce ete 29,079 
Cypress lumber, = OO ara ore es e- sucrais acy OW eae 4,092 
Gum lumber, ISI LCS eee eee 14,099 
ORR FUTON, Sd NE TOBE so. 05-6 o:0 9 ain aie 6-6 o slvr sewers 10,266 
POplar Tamer, COG BE LOC. ois ce teense es 9,495 
pS CD ST a 63,652 
Railroad ties. IE SS ea ee a a en arr 9,196 
RNR aeRO aoc cre ie oar sg Fs orig alceds -alasiavipee oa vcarons Ros 12,750 
Manufactures crave o a bwda 6 coh ea us see ees 11,547 





SEA TRAFFIC SHOWS INCREASE. 


Washington State June Shipments Encouraging— 
Shingle Trade More Active. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 10.—The total export and do- 
mestic shipments of lumber from the State of Wash- 
ington for June, including rail shipments to British 
Columbia, amounted to 43,851,992 feet, compared with 
37,150,945 for May. An encouraging increase is noted 
in the shipments to Europe, which were 13,376,602 
feet in June, compared with 8,477,087 feet for the month 
previous. A small increase is also noted in the export 
shipments to Australia and a slight decrease in the ship- 
ments going to the Orient and the west coast of South 
America. The foreign shipments in June amounted to 
26,772,382 feet, an increase of 5,899,600 feet over the 
May shipments. The domestic shipments in May 
amounted to 15,912,825 feet and the domestic shipments 
in June amounted to 16,762,540. 

The approximate value of the June shipments was 
$556,375, compared with $461,320 for the month of 
May. The total value of the month’s shipments, inelud- 
ing shingles, lath, poles and piling, box shooks, ties and 
pickets, amounted to $649,380. The following tables give 





ber exporters are satisfied there is no possible chance for 
lower vessel freights as long as the war continues. 

The schooner William H. Garms, for a long time in the 
Tacoma Mill Company’s line, has been fixed for lumber 
to Africa at 120s Columbia River or Puget Sound load- 
ing. The little schooner Corona has been taken to load 
on the Sound for Talara, Peru, at 72s 6d and the barken- 
tine Arago for Chile or Peru at the same rate. The 
steam schooner Siskiyou was in port this week at the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s dock loading 1,500,- 
000 feet for the west coast of South America. Several 
steam schooners were also in port during the week load- 
ing California cargoes. California freights continue 
firm due to the demand for small coastwise tonnage for 
offshore voyages. 





POPLAR AND CYPRESS STRONG IN EXPORTS. 


BALtimoreE, Mp., July 14.—Lumber exports from Balti- 
more continue satisfactory in volume, while it must be 
assumed that the prices are also acceptable, if not at- 
tractive. The just completed statement for June shows 
that the total value of the shipments made during the 
month was the largest since the outbreak of the war. 
Unless all indications fail, the current month will show 
still further improvement. Some of the items on the 
report are actually larger for last month than they were 
a year ago. Poplar makes an excellent showing in the 
statement and cypress received some attention. Altogether 
the exhibit is of the sort to make the exporters feel very 
hopeful over the future. Evidently the stocks abroad 
are greatly reduced and the buyers there must have the 
lumber regardless of high ocean freight rates and the 
war risk insurance. It is, however, to be said that the 
freight situation has become somewhat easier following 
the check in wheat exports, which leaves so much more 
tonnage available for lumber. The comparative state- 
ment is as follows: 











June, 1915 June, 1914 
if ogs— 
Hickory tae averae 40,000 S$ 1,280 19,000 § dT4 
es P econ naee  siseioeins 8,000 300 
Walnut abe avare sets 70,000 680 75,000 4,600 
PORURNG sce. Ak eaee es.  susidseete-s 10,000 310 
Lumber— 
CF RECES <...056 ise SPOOR “SGP Do ncocliec” . dexlaciis 
1) creme eo eC 1,488,000 55,521 
White pine. eee mus 000 45,000 1,679 
Shortleaf pine.. 52,000 8 ASS ) 257,000 , 
Poplar i 256,000 
Spruce . 1,082,000 
All others 13,885 372, 
Staves .. 1,700 84,753 
Headings .. BM SisxAces «| sence 
All others .. pa 2°, | Cree 7,161 
Furniture ... 3s |; ee 2408 
All other manufac- 
tures of wood. ....... > 27,477 
$123,072 S1TT6.655 





TEXAS EXPORT MOVEMENTS. 

Houston, Tex., July 13.—Export and coastwise lumber 
shipments from the port of Galveston for the week end- 
ing Saturday, July 10, as shown .by the manifests filed 
with the customs officials, were as follows: 

For New York: Per Ss. El Sol—2,750 pieces of lum- 
ber, value not specified. 





the ports of shipment and destination: For New York: Per Ss. Nueces—8,400 pieces of lum- 
FOREIGN ber, value not specified. 
Fiji Is. and W. Coast For Cardenas, Cuba: Per 
Orient. Australia. Europe So. America. Africa. Mexico. Schooner Edna V. Pickles— 
BHSAE ASOUNGS a5 565s cere 1,845,428 3,235,544 13,376,602 390,000 591,841 743,463 443.346 «pieces vellow pine 
Grave Harbor .......)ces0ces cos teee Cieadishie: Teen eee oer cee as pieces: ¥e I 
” : rough and dressed lumber, 
“aan Atlantic Coast Alask — 
Ww . é ntic oast,. Alaska. Var Yy , Tark « . Nc 
Buectesoune ne caine ee eosngsis AB SION 3,511,196 3,668, 247 _For New York: Per Ss. 
WAMBO ERAUDOE — cc52issltoc inoue on sioiises 4 357.452 DSOG4IG- tena El Alba—2,250 pieces lum- 
Oe a a ee a erarr ee eae ace eee Ce,  ti(“‘i‘it*«C aR = “a ‘ : tha 
By rail to British Columbia 317,000 feet. be z igo - a ” 
or New York: er Ss. 
Number. alue. Number. Value. 1 ‘ . 
Shingles. sitaccccs vccue 11,363,000 $24,531.00 Box shooks ........... 316,000 126.00 Concho—13,000 pieces lum- 
MMMM se 5os inte cunis 4.810 1,270,000 2,711.00 Ties .........-. eee eees 25,647 22, 264. ber, value not specified. 
Poles and piling....... 1,676 5,636.00 Jip EN RA Re rer oe re re tee 72,000 737.00 


Of the 11,363,000 shingles 7,187,000 were shipped to 
the Atlantic coast, 338,000 to Alaska, and 3,731,000 to 
the Hawaiian Islands, and 165,000 shingles were shipped 
by rail to British Columbia. Only 40,000 box shooks 
were exported in June. Alaska shipments of box shooks 
amounted to 213,000, and 56,000 were shipped to the 
Atlantic coast. Of the 1,270,000 lath, 850,000 were 
shipped to foreign countries, 293,000 were shipped to 
the Atlantic coast and 62,000 to the Hawaiian Islands. 





SHIPS LOADING YELLOW PINE. 


Mosiie, ALA., July 12.—The British schooner Beatrice 
is in port loading yellow pine lumber for the Bahamas 
Timber Company. The schooner Albert D. Mills, loaded 
by the same company with yellow pine, left the early part 
of last week for Puerto Padre, Cuba. 

The following vessels are in port loading yellow pine 
for various countries: 


Barks Catharina, United Kingdom; Teresa, South America, 
by the Moragues Lumber C ompany ; Buland, United Kingdom. 

Schooners Thomas F. Pollard, Cuba, by ‘Bay City Lumber 
Company; Beatrice, for Cuba, by Bahamas Timber ( ompany ; 
Corinthia, for Cuba, by the Bahamas Lumber Company ; 
Oscar G., for Cuba, by J. M. Scott . Bro. ; Mary G. Dantzler, 
for Cuba, by James Gibboney & Co.; Zeta, for Guifport and 
Colon. 

Ship Songviy, for the United Kingdom. 





FREIGHTS HIGH, TONNAGE SCARCE. 

Tacoma, WASH., July 10.—Freights for vessels for off- 
shore lumber voyages continue stiff and there seems no 
prospect of any easing up of the tonnage scarcity that 
holds back cargo trade. Since May 17 twenty-five sailing 
vessels have been fixed for voyages to Australia at rates 
that have ranged all the way from 80s to Melbourne up 
to 92s 6d for Melbourne. Some of these vessels are for 
late fall loading. Fixtures for Australia have also been 
made as far ahead as May and June, 1916, at rates 
about 5s below that now being paid. Millmen and lum- 





For New York: Per Ss. 
El Siglo—6,500 pieces lumber, value not specified. 
HOLLAND IN MARKET FOR AMERICAN 
LUMBER. 

Boston, Mass., July 14.—Lumber export firms are 
interested in the information given out at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce that Holland is in the market 
for American lumber and that a good opportunity now 
exists for lumber dealers in this country to make Dutch 
connections which may be maintained after the war is 
over if the stock forwarded is satisfactory. 

Encouraging inquiries are now coming in from British 
West Africa for American lumber, and the vessels of 
the regular service of sailing ships, which was estab- 
lished recently by a Boston shipping firm, are taking 
out hard pine timbers and spruce boards and deals on 
each voyage. The Estelle Kreiger, a four-masted 
schooner, sailed in this service Friday and had 250,000 
feet of lumber in its general cargo. 

England, however, is still buying more lumber from 
New England dealers than they are selling to all othe1 
countries put together. Although it is reported that 
ocean freights are beginning to look a little easier it is 
still found necessary to ship lumber on the regula 
transatlantic liners to deliver it on time. The Leyland 
liner Anglian sailed for London yesterday with 500 tons 
of lumber in its cargo; the Russian steamer Herakles 
sailed for Manchester Sunday with fourteen carloads of 
lumber, and the Leyland liner Jberian cleared for 
Manchester Thursday with 300 tons of lumber in its 
holds. 

At the office of Stetson, Cutler & Co., which firm is 
doing the biggest lumber business in the British market 
of any of the local export firms, it was said that the 
demand is as good or better than ever, and that England 
will take at least 50,000,000 or 75,000,000 feet of spruce 
out of the New England markét alone, without including 
the enormous quantitics being shipped from the Cana- 
dian Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 



































Any ti: You Need? 


100 M ft. 4-4 No.1& 2 Com. Birch 
100 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


20 M ft. 1x6 to 1x7 Ist & 2ds 
Hard Maple 

150 M ft. 4-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 

750 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 

50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple 

75 M ft. 8-4 No. 2 C & B Beech 

500 M ft. 6-4 No. 2C & B Beech 


250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
100 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 Com. Elm 
20 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. Elm 
60 M ft. 5-4 No.2Com.Basswood 
100 M ft. 5-4 No.3Com.Basswood 
15 M ft. 6-4 No.1Com. Basswood 





We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 

















Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 


Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 











Look L} Look 


Dry No. 1 Hemlock 


100 M ft. each 2x4-10, 12, 14 & 16’. 


200 — * esi 12, 14 & 16. 

a 2x8-10. 

XO“ “cach “~ 12.14. 

800 “ “16. 95 M 2x12-12. 

90 “ 2z10-10. 150° “ 14, 

200 “ 2x10-12. 200“ “ 16. 

300 “ “ 4% GB” 2s 
. Fa “ 16. 100“ 2x8-18. 

Ay 2x12-10. 100 “ 2x10-18. 


One Million Feet 6"" and wider No. 3 Hemlock. 


Johanaesburg Manufacturing Co. 
: JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 
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doses Ghalones& Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 





{nui 


Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








WHITE 


oak Limbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














| West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 
| Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Marufact and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





























SILO A NECESSITY ON CORN BELT FARMS 





The farmer is commonly said to be the sport of wind 
and weather, very much as is the sailor on the seas. 
This may have been true at one time, and it no doubt 
is true today with farmers who have neglected to avail 
themselves of the improvements that have been made in 
farm implements, facilities and methods. It would be 
idle to argue with the farmer in a drouth stricken 
locality that if he had cultivated his land according to 
approved methods he would not have suffered from the 
drouth to any such an extent as he has; but it never- 
theless is true that soil that is in the best possible con- 
dition as to humus and that is in a good state of tilth 
otherwise will so resist both drouth and excess of mois- 
ture that anything like a failure of crop is unknown. 

Wind and weather are beyond the control of man, 
but the farmer, like the sailor, can if he will ‘‘trim his 
sails’? in such a way that wind and weather shall not 
bring disaster to him. During the last spring many 
tracts of land that in ordinary years would have been 
in a sufficiently dry condition to permit of fitting them 
for crops have been at times so wet that crops either 
could not be planted at all or if planted were ‘‘ drowned 
out.’’ In many sections of the corn belt farmers have 
found it necessary, owing to cold weather, to replant 
their corn oncé or even more than that. Consequently 
it will be a question with many of them whether their 
corn will mature sufficiently to make good sound kernels 
for market and seed. 

This is a serious situation for these farmers, espe- 
cially if they have been in the habit of selling their 
corn instead of feeding it. But those farmers who have 
made it a practice to feed their corn largely in the 
form of silage and have erected silos of capacities to 
meet not only the requirements of ordinary years but 
of extraordinary years have little cause to worry if 
their corn does not fully mature. Of course corn that 
has matured is better for silage, but one of the virtues 
of the silo is that it takes almost any crop that can be 
put into it and transforms it into a palatable and nutri- 
tious food. Many crops not originally designed for 
silage may in a pinch be used for that purpose; in fact 
some farmers have used weeds and even thistles for 
silage and have found that their stock ate them with a 
relish during the cold winter months. In a conversation 
last winter when the mercury stood at about. 14 degrees 
below zero a Kansas farmer told the writer that his 
silage, ‘‘mostly weeds,’’ had turned out fine and the 
cows apparently were enjoying it as well as if it were 
good alfalfa hay or corn. 

If farmers kept as careful records of costs as do 
the better class of manufacturers it would likely be 
possible to tell exactly what are the profits made pos- 
sible by the use of the silo. One fact, however, hardly 
needs demonstration, and that is that high priced land 
used for hay and pasture is not generally sufficiently 
productive to return interest on its value and repay the 
farmer for the labor involved. Hence farmers who 
consider farming as a business and their investment in 
land as capital that must return a dividend find it 
necessary to reduce the acreage devoted to pasture and 
hay and raise silage crops, especially corn, which will 
produce from two to three times as much fodder as they 
could expect one year with another on the same acreage 
from grass or hay. In fact the silo is supplanting the 
pasture in the dairy business. One dairyman who 
through his cow-testing association was able to deter- 
mine exactly the productiveness of each of his cows 
said he could not afford to do business on high-priced 
land without such economical feed as silage. It enabled 
him, he said, to keep up a heavy milk flow at a very 
low cost. This farmer said he sold his silage to his 
cow at $3 a ton and at that price, with no allowance 
for calf, manure or skimmed milk, she returned him a 
profit of $131 over and above her feed. His entire 
herd returned him an average of $101 each over their 
feed. He used silage and alfalfa to supplement his 
pasture and he planned ultimately to feed these crops 
the year round, practically doing away with pasture. 

The fact is that the silo’s story sounds too good to 
be true, and it is difficult to make a farmer, or any- 
body else for that matter, believe the truth regarding 
the economies effected by the use of this modern farm 
facility. Drouth and deluge, however, sometimes are aids 
to the local lumberman in enforcing the advantages to 
be gained from the erection and use of silos. He cer- 
tainly has some anxious hours when the corn, wheat or 
oats crop in his locality is threatened, and he is there- 
fore in a state of mind highly favorable to the making 
of silo talks to his farmer friends and patrons. 

To build a silo generally means to keep more live 
stock, and some farmers do not like to do that. They 
have become accustomed to grain farming and they do 
not care to change their methods so radically as the use 
of silage would ordinarily seem to require. The best 
that can be said to such farmers is that they do not 
belong on the farm. It is a pity that the penalty in 
reduced crops and profits due to grain farming, lack of 
live stock and neglect of rotation is not enforced more 
promptly than it is. Farmers complain that there is 
no money in farming, but the fact is that there is really 
less money in it than they suppose if the loss in fer- 
tility of the soil be considered. The really good and 
successful farmer ‘is he that puts back into the soil 
as much or more fertility than he takes out. There 
are several ways in which he ean do that, at least sev- 
eral ways in which he can put back nearly if not quite 
as much fertility as he takes out. One way is to apply 
commercial fertilizer, which means the expenditure of 
cash for the fertilizer and the performance of consider- 
able labor in applying it. The farmer who can not see 


they fed without silage. Disadvantages 


the profit or who will not change his methods of farming 
to the extent made necessary by the use of a silo is not 
likely to spend much money for limestone and phosphate 
rock; nor to plow under a good crop of clover or other 
legume that if cut would make excellent hay. 

ration and two said they did not know. 

The impression seems to prevail that silage is pre- 
eminentiy a dairy cow ration, and that it is not to be 
fed to horses, sheep and other live stock. This may be 
due in a measure to the fact that so much emphasis has 
been laid on its value as a dairy feed, but it is due in 
part to the unfortunate experiences of some feeders who 
have not used good judgment in feeding ensilage to 
other animals. While silage is not recommended as 
highly for horses as for dairy cows, it has been fed 
with good results to horses. Some writers and some 
farmers have declared that silage should not be fed to 
sheep, yet an Iowa experiment with four lots of sheep, 
ewes and lambs, was felt to warrant the following 
conclusions: ‘‘The most economical feeding resulted 
in the lots that received the most silage. The average 
weight of the lambs at birth in lot 4 was less than that 
of the lambs in any of the other lots. This lot received 
cottonseed meal and corn silage. These feeds have a 
low percent of bone-making nutrients (calcium) when 
compared to clover or alfalfa hay. If clover hay or 
alfalfa hay had been included in their ration the weight 
of the lambs would have been greater. As a result of 
not having feed richer in bone-making material these 
lambs in lot 4 showed less circumference in both their 
front and hind shin bones. Lot 2, which received corn 
silage, clover hay and a grain mixture of corn one part, 
oats two parts and bran one part, had the largest bones 
of the lambs in any of the lots.’’ 

Mention is made in this connection of silage as a 
sheep ration for the reason that disastrous results have 
come oftener from feeding silage to sheep than to any 
other live stock; but the causes of the disaster were 
frozen or moldy silage, an excess of silage or a defi- 
ciency of other roughage. Many careful farmers have 
habitually fed silage to sheep, horses, hogs and chickens 
as well as to dairy and beef cattle with no bad results 
and the Iowa experiment and others should be convincing 
evidence of the safety of feeding ensilage to sheep. 

Several hundred farmers were asked the following 
question: ‘‘What are some advantages and disad- 
vantages that a silo and the feeding of silage have been, 
to you?’’ The replies are interesting. One farmer re- 
plied: ‘‘It gives me a chance to harvest my corn when 
days are long and pleasant. It clears the ground so I 
can make an ideal seed bed for small grain in the fall. 
I don’t care to go South in the winter and it makes the 
boys love the old farm. Disadvantages—It compels us 
to codperate with our neighbors. Even our wives have 
to change work and help one another cook the big din- 
ners. We have to keep more stock because we have 
more feed. We must feed off quite a lot of silage every 
day in order to keep it fresh.’’ 

The reply of another farmer is of special interest this 
year, in view of the check the corn crop has received in 
some sections: ‘‘Advantages—Saved a light crop of 
corn last year. It would have spoiled in the shock. 
Saves all the corn crop instead of wasting 40 percent 
of it. Disadvantages—None.’’ Another made the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘‘Advantages—Puts the corn crop in the 
best possible shape for feeding. Is always handy and 
easy to feed. if any is not eaten it works into the 
manure in good shape and one gets 25 to 40 percent 
more out of the corn crop. The cost to put the corn in 
the silo is very little more than to put it into the shock. 
Disadvantages—I have found none.’’ 

Here is a farmer who fed the silage to all his stock: 
‘* Advantages—Convenience and cleanliness; good, well- 
matured corn as silage is worth four times as much as 
shock corn. All stock thrives on it; horses do well 
when fed silage. I fed eighteen pigs last winter lightly 
on silage; I fed with this silage $25 worth of other 
corn. In April I sold them as choice feeders for $174, 
while some of my neighbors lost the value of the corn 
None.’’ 

This farmer has had enough experience to make his 
statement of special value: ‘‘Advantages—I must say 
that a good silo is a success throughout. If I had to 
do without a silo I would quit farming right then. I 
can not too strongly endorse the use of a silo. You can 
put up your crop when the days are long and pleasant. 
You can get the full feeding value of the crop. The 
feed is always in reach in bad weather; there is no 
waste whatever. Silage is pleasant to handle. I think 
it is the very best feed that a farmer can have. I have 
had my silo filled three times and each time with. suc- 
cess. I do not believe in putting up corn too green 
for silage, as it will likely be acid. Disadvantages— 
None.’’ 

Hundreds of experiences like those given are avail- 
able, and while some farmers find some disadvantages 
in the use of silos they are slight and are more than 
offset by the advantages. The argument is all one 
way—in favor of the silo. The probability is that on 
every farm of 160 acres or more a 100-ton silo will pay 
for itself in savings the first year. But it must be a 
good silo and the right kind of silage must be put into 
it. Wood undoubtedly is the best silo construction mate- 
rial and corn probably is the best silage crop, but there 
are many other crops that make good silage. One of 
the virtues of the silo as stated at the outset is that 
when crops are good it is a great economizer; when they 
are bad it is the farmer’s salvation. It will always 
make money for him; in some seasons it will save him 
from ruin. 
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MOVES INTO NEW PLANT. 


Dry Kiln Concern Unaffected by Trade Depression— 
Increased Business Necessitates New Quarters. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Although manufacturers generally have been putting 
the soft pedal on their operations during the progress 
of the European war, the L, Moore Dry Kiln Compony, 
of Jacksonville, has been doing just the contrary. The 
accompanying illustration is a photographic reproduction 
of the large new plant that this concern has just moved 
into, the first picture of the plant to be printed in any 
publication. The plant was planned and constructed 
after the war had been in progress for a considerable 
time and business in general had been on the down 
grade. But the business of the L. Moore Dry Kiln 
Company has shown no diminution and the continual 
increase of business made it necessary for the company 
to build more commodious quarters. 








NEW PLANT OF L. MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


While the story of the business has heretofore been 
largely a personal story of the life work of L. Moore, 
the inventor of the ‘‘Moore’s Moist Air Kiln,’’ the 
business in recent years has fallen more heavily upon 
the shoulders of Charles J. Williams, who has been Mr. 
Moore’s partner for the last ten years. The history 
of the business is full of interest and an exemplification 
of the fact that a good thing will not down. Nearly 
everybody in the lumber trade knows ‘‘Uncle Dry’’ 
Moore, and by the same token nearly everybody knows 
about the L. Moore Moist Air Dry Kiln. This kiln in 
its present perfected state is the result of many years 
of practical study and experience on the part of the 
inventor. : 

Mr. Moore began his dry kiln experiments thirty-six 
years ago. In 1879 he got a job as helper on what is 
thought to be the first dry kiln ever built in the South. 
This was in connection with the Pratt Saw Mill Company, 
of Verbena, Ala., near Montgomery. Possessing a prac- 
tical eye for such things, it did not take young Moore 
l6ng to figure out many possible improvements in dry 
kiln construction. Presently he realized that he knew 
vastly more about drying lumber than the people he 
worked for and he gave up his job and in 1893 went 
into business for himself. Equipped with a limited eap- 
ital but with a head full of big ideas concerning the 
proper way of drying lumber, Mr. Moore opened an 
office in Cordele, Ga., and during the intervening period 
of about fifteen years built most of the dry kilns in 
that section when a large amount of timber was being 
manufactured around Cordele, Moultrie, Tifton ete. 

Mr. Moore secured his first patents in 1894 and since 
then the company has received six other patents covering 
additional improvements. In 1905 he moved from Cor- 
dele to Jacksonville so as to be in closer touch with 
the mills of the Southeast and Southwest. Then he 
realized for the first time that his business had grown 
to such an extent that he could no longer manage it 
alone. He chose Charles J. Williams as his partner 
and in 1906 organized the L. Moore Dry Kiln Company. 
At first the concern confined its business chiefly to 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama territory, but soon began 
to reach out for business in other parts of the lumber 
producing field. The business increased steadily and 
the company increased its capital stock. During the last 
years the company attained the distinction, of having 
built for the Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, of 
Georgetown, S. C., the largest battery of dry kilns in 
the world. The company has its moist air kilns planted 
all over the producing territory and has known nothing 
but advancement since it began business, 


Manufactures at a Minimum Cost for a Maximum 
Product. 


With the new plant the company has room and equip- 
ment to turn out everything pertaining to a dry kiln at 
a minimum cost, at the same time insuring a maximum 
of service and material. Recognizing the increasing 
popularity of trucks that so many mills are using for 
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storage purposes rather than spend so much money for 
stacking lumber in the yards, the company now pays 
particular attention to the manufacture of these dry kiln 
trucks. The great distinction claimed for these trucks 
is that they are easy running, being built of strong and 
substantial material and having roller bearers. These 
trucks are equipped with large wheels, a distinct advan- 
tage in readily moving the trucks around the yard. 

But it is the system of drying lumber by the L. Moore 
Dry Kiln process that especially commends itself to the 
manufacturers of lumber wherever the system has been 
installed, and which is making new friends everywhere 
throughout the trade. The up-to-date lumber manufac- 
turers pay more attention now than ever before to the 
quality of their product, which has recently led in a 
number of instances to the trademarking of individual 
lumber. Dimension mills to a large extent are being 
replaced with board mills, and necessarily the problem 
of drying lumber properly so as to attain this much 
sought for distinction of individual quality is a very 
important feature of the sawmill plant. This accounts 
in a large measure for the popularity of the Moore 
Moist Air kilns, for the 
company lays more stress 
upon the quality of lumber 
dried than upon the quan- 
tity. Long ago the com- 
pany realized that the mills 
would eventually lay more 
stress upon the quality of 
their lumber, and the 
Moore Moist Air system of 
drying lumber has been 
perfected along lines to in- 
sure the quality and to 
raise the grade of the lum- 
ber product. This system 
of drying lumber is fully 
described in a very attrac- 
tive circular just issued by 
the L. Moore Dry Kiln 
Company, 

This concern has a very 
remarkable organization in 
some respects. There are 
twelve construction super- 
intendents who look after their dry kiln installations in 
various parts of the country. Four of these construction 
men have each been with the company more than eighteen 
years and others have been with the concern from eight 
to ten years. In addition to the general office and 
factory force in Jacksonville there are two outside 
traveling representatives. One of these is F. M. Creigh- 
ton, who covers the southwestern territory; the other, 
P. M. Williams, who travels the Virginias and Carolinas. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





IMPRCVED TYPE CIL SWITCH MADE. 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has produced an improved type of oil switch for indus- 
trial establishments to control and protect induction 
motors up to 2,500 volts and 300 amperes. It can be 
mounted on a wall, post or other vertical, flat surface, 
or attached to the machine operated by the motor. The 
switch is made 
in both  non- 
automatic and 
automatic 
forms, the first 
simply to start 
stop the 
motor, the set- 
ond to cut off 
current from 
the motor auto- 
matically on the 
occurrence of 
an overload 
greater than 
that for which 
the — overload 
trip is set. 

Through a re- 
cent improve- 
ment a low- 
voltage trip can 
be added to the 
automatic 
switch as an at- 
tachment, while to the non-automatic switch either a 
low-voltage trip or a series-overload trip or both can be 
added when desired. Up to 550 volts (except on 110 
volt, 60 cycle circuits, where the trip coil only is suffi- 
cient) an auto-transformer is used in place of the resis- 
tance previously required in series with the low-voltage 
trip and coil, With 2,200 volt circuits a new type 
voltage transformer replaces the transformer and series 
resistance used heretofore. A number of other improve- 
ments have also been added. 

The switches ean also be furnished with covers 
arranged to mount a round pattern ammeter which pro- 
vides in addition to control and protection a means of 
knowing at all times the amount of current being taken 
by the motor. ‘This gives a continual indication of the 
motor load and opportunity to detect trouble in the 
motor or its circuit. The illustration shows type F, 
form K-20 oil switch with automatic series-overload trip 
and low-voltage relays. 





GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
SWITCH. 


NEW OIL 
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Bone-dry, no thick cut— 
maximum lengths, widths 
and grade values — from 
Wisconsin’s best Birch 
country—all grades. 


TV Yoh ceke) oy 
Other Wis. and Mich. 


B 
99 I 
R 
C 
H Birch, any grade 1”’ to 3”’. 


B Wis. stock — all grades—1’’, 14%’? and 14"°"— 
ass speciai price 1’’ No. 1, 2 and 3 Com. 


Rock Elm 


1’’, 1%’? and 1%’’ No. 2 Com. & Bet. and 
2” NO. 3. 


1’’, 1%," 132”” all grades—2 Cars 1’’ No. 1 
and Btr. Special. 


Soft Elm 

M ] 1’’ choice No. 2 C. & B. Soft—1’’, 1\’’, 
apie 2°, 2%” and 3"’ Hard—all grades. 

Ash 3 Cars 1’’ No. 3 and Btr. Northern—Black. 


Hard and Soft Crating Stock—to your order. 


KRAUS & STONE, 


MARSHFIELD, 
wIs. 












1s and 2s, Clear Sap 
No. 1, 2 & 3 Com. Soft Yellow Poplar 


Three Million Feet 


of this thickness; also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4, for mixed cars always on sticks. 











You may get lower prices, but 
the customer we both want 
considers value first 








Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Margmince 





f a 
say dealers who talk f; - 
a ence in meeting present day baild- 
elle 


ers face to face, is 
2 
Beech Flooring 
Ours is end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


The New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. Inc. 


a Manufacturers and Wholesalers GLASGOW, KY. a 








POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 











BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CINCINNATI 











The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries 
for your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar 
and Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 


e2a= 











Our FLOORING PLANT is now complete. 


We are prepared to furnish promptly 


MADE RIGHT 





Oak Flooring 


In-carload or less than carload shipments, 
scientifically cured, perfectly worked, uni- 
form in color and texture. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


. cig a CINCINN ATI, i iy 
troit, Mich. ndianapolis, Ind. 
reed = - Y OHIO. Grand Rapids,Mich. 

Aisi Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Factory, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Quicksand, Ky. Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Richey, Halsted & Quick, ““shio™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 











KS) gs 
The Cherry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The Largest Stock of Dry 
Cherry in United States. 

& 








Hardwood Lumber 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 











FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 











Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO A 








ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
qadestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Preparations Under Way to Forestall Forest Fires— 
Column Manufacture Prosperous—Railroads Expect 
Heavy Grain Movement. 

TacoMa, WASH., July 10.—The first codperative work 
between the weather bureau and the Federal forestry 
department for the prevention of forest fires and 
forecasting the hot winds will begin on the Rainier forest 
reserve Within the next ten days. Supervisor Grenville 
Allan has received the necessary instruments from the 
weather bureau and they will be taken to Twin Peaks, in 
Lewis County between the Cowlitz and Cispus rivers. From 
the peaks a view for twenty miles can be had. The station 
is connected by telephone and a forest ranger will be in 
charge. Nine similar stations are to be tried out at other 
points in the Northwest this summer. The theory is that 
if warning could be given in time of the approach of hot 
east winds a good deal of damage by forest fires might 
be averted. While there have been a number of forest fire 
reports thus far this season in western Washington counties, 
State Forester EB. W. Ferris says there has been no damage 
done by any of the fires. 

Snyder Bros.’ sawmill on Day Island waterway in the 
west end of Tacoma remains idle waiting for the market to 
show improvement. This is one of the newer mills in the 
Tacoma district. It was built when the Northern Pacific 
began construction work on its new watergrade Point 
Defiance line now operating out of Tacoma, and cut a big 
timber order for the railroad. Since then new planers have 
been put in and the mill put in shape to turn out first class 
lumber when the market warrants. 

Reports from Enumclaw Monday were that a_ serious 
fire had been raging in slashings and logged-off land near 
ine White River Lumber Company's big pliant and that, for 
a time, it threatened green timber belonging to the company. 
Employees of the company and residents of the town 
checked the fire after a hard fight. 

The Mineral Lake Lumber Company shut down its saw- 
mill plant Friday for the Fourth of July holiday and will 
be idle about a week to do some overhauling. The Pacific 
States Lumber Company’s plant was down only Saturday 
and Monday. At the joint offices of these companies in 
the Tacoma Building it was stated the lumber market shows 
very little change and that a fair amount of yard stock busi- 
ness continues to come along. 

Governor Ernest Lister while in Tacoma this week on a 
brief trip from the capitol at Olympia announced that the 
Lister Manufacturing Company in this city plans to enlarge 
its facilities by increasing its factory building from 40x60 
feet to 40x100 feet. The company manufactures porch 
columns and allied lines. The governor said that business 
showed fully a 20 percent increase the first half of 1915 
over the same period last year as, although column prices 
are no higher, the company finds a largely increased demand 
for its product. 

The Northern Pacific car shops at South Tacoma, which 
for some time have been running with reduced crews five 
days a week, this month put on forty-three additional men 
and inereased the working hours to six days a week. In 
the car department the men are working ten hours, In 
other parts of the shops the men are working eight hours 
and nine hours. Officials of the company say indications 
are for one of the largest wheat crops the country has ever 
had and that freight equipment is being overhauled and put 
in shape for moving the grain. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway also increased 
the working time at its shops here and has increased the 
force. Wednesday twenty-four more men were put at work 
in the boiler department and th¢ entire shops’ force of 484 
men put on a six-day schedule. ~ 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





Lumbermen Look for Early Business Improvement— 
Federal Trade Commission Hearing Scheduled—Crop 


Prospects Excellent. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 10.—In spite of low prices pre- 
vailing for wood products, lumbermen of the Pacific 
Northwest are optimistic and the majority believe trade 
will improve later in the summer to such a degree that bet- 
ter quotations can be made. Almost every lumber office 
reports a good volume of rail business. 

EK. I. Garland, sales manager of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, in speaking of the lumber situation declared: ‘We 
are doing a fair volume of rail business and indications are 
that this trade will increase. Cargo business remains quiet 
because of the lack of tonnage, but even if we could get the 
boats the present charter rates are prohibitive. I do not 
look for any inerease in the offshore trade until after the 
war is over. Our cargo mill at Bellingham, which has been 
closed for several weeks, may be started next week to take 
eare of a shipment of 2,000,000 feet we will make to the 
Atlantic coast. It may be decided that the rail mill can take 
care of this order, and if such is found to be the case the 
cargo plant will remain idle.” 

*. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, reports the 
company’s plant again operating after a short closedown for 
the Fourth of July holidays. He says rail trade holds up well, 
but that the fir dimension market is a trifle weaker, owing to 
some Pacific coast mills attempting to unload their heavy 
stocks of dry lumber. 

Charles E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Company, says the 
rail trade of his company continues normal. He _ reports 
logging operations started by the Reliance Lumber Company 
at Alden, Wash., an affiliated concern in which he is inter- 
ested. The logs will be taken to Puget Sound and sold. 

Recent rains have extinguished the small fires in logged- 
off lands in western Washington, according to the officers 
of the Washington Forest Fire Association. So far no 
standing timber has been damaged. 

Lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest are preparing data 
to be presented to the Federal Trade Commission at hearings 
to be held in Seattle and other Coast cities late this summer. 
The dates for these hearings have not been set but word has 
been received here that the commission will start west about 
August 1. The committee from the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association which will have charge of presenting 
facts concerning the lumber industry to the commission is 
composed of D. E. Skinner, Seattle, E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, 
J. T. Gregory, Tacoma, and FE, B. Hazen, Portland. 

J. S. Goldsmith, who a few months ago bought an interest 
in the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company and who since 
has been financial agent of the concern, has released his in- 
terests and announces he will retire from active work and rest 
for a few months. With this announcement comes another 
stating that the Charles Nelson Company, San Francisco, has 
purchased half of the common stock of the Puget Sound Mills 
& Timber Company. It has been the California selling agent 
for the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company since it started. 
Mr. Goldsmith retired as vice president of the Schwabacher 
Bros. & Co. (Inc.) to take an interest in the big lumber com- 
pany of which Michael Earles is president, and became sales 
and financial agent. In the deal just completed he closes 
out his interests in the timber corporation. 

The United States Forest Service is offering for sale 98,- 
000,000 feet of timber, consisting of Douglas fir, red cedar, 
hemlock and Sitka spruce in the Olympic national forest in 





the western part of the State of Washington. The timber is 
on Snow Creek watershed. The lowest prices the Govern- 
ment will consider are $1.70 for cedar; $1.15 for Douglas 
fir and spruce and 50 cents for other species. The bids will 
be opened September 1, 

I’. A. Hofheins, president of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle 
Company, of North Tonowanda, N. Y., was a visitor to Pacific 
coast lumber offices in the last week. He is now on Grays 
Harbor and soon will leave for a vacation in the mountains. 

H. B. Earling, vice president of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, returned to Seattle this week after a 
trip over the lines of the company. He is optimistic over the 
business and crop outlook of the country. Said he: “The 
crops are better this year in all respects than we have had 
before. General business conditions present a more than 
fair aspect and the people along the line are optimistic. I 
look for a good year.” 

E. P. Frederick, general superintendent of the St. Louis and 
Seattle plants of the Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, who 
is now in Seattle, announces that the concern will construct 
a new unit to its factory at Eighth Avenue, South, and 
Edmunds Street. The Seattle branch makes a specialty of 
wire rope for logging operations. It is expected the new 
building will be ready for occupancy by the first of the year. 
The present output of the plant is about 150 tons a month. 
With the new unit in operation the plant will be able to turn 
out 250 to 300 tons a month. The new building will be one 
story, fireproof construction, 85x150 feet. With the ma- 
chinery installed the new units will represent an investment 
of $40,000. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., extensive wholesaler and retailer of 
lumber, spent a couple of days in Seattle this week, at the 
end of & month’s tour of the West. While here he met a 
number of local lumbermen, with many of whom he was pre- 
viously acquainted. At the Metropolitan-Lumbermen’s Club 
Wednesday, after lunch, Mr. Seidel met with a number of 
local lumbermen and discussed the lumber situation in his 
part of the country. The consumption of lumber in St. 
Louis he estimates to be about 40 percent below normaT\put 
as more nearly normal in the rural districts. Yard dealers 
do not carry the stock they used to and rely more upon the 
mills and wholesalers to furnish them lumber as needed for 
their trade. Mr. Seidel was accompanied by Fred Moser, 
treasurer of his company, and they came west via the Santa 
Ie visiting in Los Angeles, the exposition at San Diego, after- 
wards spending a week at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco, a day in Portland, and a day at Tacoma, 
leaving Seattle Thursday night direct for home over the 
Burlington. Mr. Seidel had not been on the Coast for eight 
years and on the previous trip spent most of his time on the 
north Coast and on this trip put in the larger part of his 
time in California. He is one of the old lumber guard of 
St. Louis and back in 1889 was one of the first to sell red 
cedar shingles from the Pacific coast.. At that time he pur- 
chased them through some wholesalers in Portland and they 
were termed “Oregon cedar” and he still carries that term 
on his business cards. 

For the first time in four years, Victor Thrane of J. D. 
Lacey & Co., of Chicago, well known owners and dealers in 
timberlands, was in Seattle this week and after spending a 
few days with B. W. Bawden, manager of the company’s 
Seattle office, left for Sol Duc Hot Springs in the Olympic 
Mountains, where he and Mrs. Thrane, who accompanied him 
on the trip, expect to remain a month or more enjoying the 
invigorating air of the Olympic Mountains and drinking the 
health-giving waters of that famed mountain resort. Mr. 
Thrane speaks encouragingly of the business situation in the 
middle West and East but does not look for large undertakings 
until the uncertainty of the war is over. Crop conditions in 
the middle West are excellent he states and that that section 
will use a good deal of lumber. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WASH., July 10.—Inquiries 
are increasing daily in a slow but certain fashion. Prices, 
however, show little change and are practically station- 
ary. Lumbermen of this district as a whole feel slightly 
encouraged. 

A meeting of the spruce manufacturers of Oregon and Wash- 
ington which was to have been held at the Grayport Hotel 
at Hoquiam, Wash., the last week in Juné was abandoned 
by those present owing to the small attendance. However, 
it was possible for several prominent spruce men from the 
immediate vicinity to hold an informal discussian of the trade 
conditions and many interesting facts were given by those 
present among whom were the following: M. H. Williams, 
sales manager for the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, 
of Cosmopolis; W. P. O’Brien, Astoria Box Company, Astoria, 
Ore.: J. P. Keating, North Western Lumber Company, 
Hoquiam, Wash.; A. P. Sprague, Copalis Lumber Company, 
Carlisle, Wash.; and T. W. Tebb, sales manager of. the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, Wash. Those present re- 
port a thoroughly enjoyable and valuable meeting. 

The plant of the Donovan Lumber Company resumed 
operation last week and is again running steadily. The 
company is shipping the greater portion of its cut in the 
coast wise trade. 

During the last few months the Hoquiam Sash & Door 
Company has been obliged to operate its plant at Hoquiam 
overtime in order to take care of an accumulation of orders. 
In a recent statement the management said it believed busi- 
ness has greatly improved since the first of the year and that 
it will continue to improve during the coming season. 

The plant of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company, 
South Aberdeen, has been down during the last two weeks. 
Numerous repairs are being made among which is the renew- 
ing of foundation under a portion of the mill. The com- 
pany expects to resume operation within ten days and 
repairs are being rushed with all possible speed. 

Plans for the construction of a shingle mill which the 
Woodlawn Mill & Boom Company now has under considera- 
tion call for the building of a plant to cost not less than 
$75,000. Specifications call for twelve or thirteen upright 
machines and these will probably be operated by electricity. 
The new shingle mill is to be one of the finest in this part 
of the country and to be splendidly equipped in every respect. 
It is expected that construction will be started soon and the 
work of completing the plant will be rushed forward with 
all possible speed. 

The tax assessor for this county has at present a rather 
unique proposition on his hands in the shape of a million 
feet of logs for which he can not locate the owner. The logs 
are lying in the North River and while it has been possible 
to locate the man who logged them he denies all claim to 
them and declares they belong to another party who like- 
wise denies his claim. Meanwhile the logs are on the books 
for taxes when the owner is discovered. 

The Hewitt Logging Company recently leased its camps and 

equipment to the Schafer Bros.’ Logging Company, which has 
operated in this vicinity for several years. ‘The Schafer 
company already operates large interests in the woods of 
Grays Harbor County and by this recent lease will be placed 
among the largest logging concerns in this part of the coun- 
try. The logging road recently acquired extends from Satsop 
up the east side of the Satsop River. The camps are finely 
equipped and the company intends to begin operation at 
once. 
The Copalis Lumber Company at Carlisle has almost re- 
constructed its dry kilns which were totally destroyed about 
three weeks ago by fire. The new kilns are larger and better 
equipped than were the others. 
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The Coats-Fordney Logging Company recently started 
logging on Section 3 which lies within the city limits of the 
city of Aberdeen. This section which is very rough, has been 
the object of much discussion among the loggers of this 
section owing to the marked difference in the cruises that 
have been taken from time to time, which range from 20,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 feet. 


ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 10.—It is estimated that 
the majority of the mills of Whatcom County are again 
in operation following the Fourth of July shutdown. 
Among those that have resumed are the Earles-Cleary, What- 
com Falls Mill, the Larson plant of the Bloedel Donovan 
Mills and the Morrison Mill Company’s Bellingham mill. On 
July 12 the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, whose mill has 
been closed two weeks for repairs, will begin running and 
likewise one side of the cargo mill of the Bloedel Donovan 
Mills, which has been closed for a similar period. At the 
Kk. K. Wood plant the bark Algoa Bay is loading 1,250,000 
feet for Peru and it will be followed by the bark Cavour, 
which will load a similar amount for the same country. The 
next arrival at the Bloedel Donovan Mills will be the steamer 
Georye Hawley, which will carry 2,000,000 feet to Boston. 
J. H. Bloedel states that his company has also chartered the 
steamer Edison Light, a sister ship of the George Hawley, 
which will carry about 2,000,000 feet to New York. In the 
logging industry some of the camps have resumed operation 
and others will do so within a week or ten days. 

The Saginaw shingle mill at Blaine, owned by B. W. Moore, 
has just completed a remarkable run. When it closed down 
for the Fourth of July celebrations it had been run continu- 
ously daily for twenty-four hours a day since January 1, ac- 
cording to statements made in Blaine. In that time it cut 
—— shingles, an exceptional performance for a small 
mill, 

‘The new Parker shingle mill at Blaine will start running 
as soon as a raft of logs arrives. Its daily capacity is 400,- 
000 shingles, but for some time the daily cut will not be 
more than 75 percent of this, according to present plans. 

The Morrison lumber and box mill at Blaine will soon be 
closed for a month to permit the installation of a larger en- 
gine and improved machinery. The improvements planned 
will cost about $15,000. 

A cruise just completed by Laudaugh & Gardiner, of Chi- 
cago, shows that a number of Bellingham men who own four- 
teen square miles of timber in the center of Vancouver Island, 
in the vicinity of Muchalat Lake, have 100,000,000 feet more 
timber than they had thought they possessed. Their estimate 
was 200,000,000 feet, but the cruise shows 304,000,000 feet. 
The timber is advantageously located for logging because 
surveys indicate that it will eventually be tapped by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific and Canadian Northern railroads, which own 
timber land in the same region. The interested persons in- 
clude R. W. Battersby, Oswald Steele, W. J. Hughes, R. H. 
Diezman, David Ireland and W. L. Asher. 

The forest fires in Whatcom and Skagit Counties are now 
under control and comparatively little damage has been done. 

Bellingham mills and logging camps received a visit from 
Dr. W. T. Davis, field representative of the American Red 
Cross, this week. He has given instruction and lectures to 
the employees of the Bloedel Donovan Mills, Whatcom Falls 


. Mill and the Earles-Cleary Company. He will be followed in 


about two months by Dr. W. N. Lipscomb, who will make a 
more detailed tour of the camps and mills. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 10.—R. M. Cross, manager of 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Company’s retail yards 
in Salt Lake, Utah, was here for a few days during the 
week after a trip to Chicago and through the middle States. 
Until about a year ago, Mr. Cross was representative here 
for the Wendling Lumber Company, but when its offices 
here were closed he went to Seattle and conducted the 
business there until named Salt Lake representative for the 
big Portland mill. The copper mines in Utah are busy, 
reported Mr. Cross, and as a result they are buying con- 
siderable timber, and business in general is active through- 
out the state. In Salt Lake and other cities considerable 
building is under way, he stated. The crop outlook is ex- 
ceedingly fine, too, so that in every way conditions are very 
satisfactory. 

The Falls City Lumber Company, with offices in this 
city, closed its mill at Falls City and the logging camp 
back of this week for a general overhauling. The plant 
will be idle for a period of probably 30 days. 

With the arrival here this week of the American sailing 
ship John Ena came the first direct importation of oak lum- 
ber from Japan. The shipment consisted of 184,000 feet 
of various grades and dimensions consigned to the Emer- 
son Hardwood Company of this city, of which H. C. Stet- 
son is manager. For several years the company has im- 
ported oak logs from Japan and cut them at the company’s 
mill in north Portland, but now that the tariff bas been 
removed on lumber, large orders will be cut im the new 
mill erected at Kobe, Japan, by a company working in con- 
junction with the Portland firm. While the present ship- 
ment was comparatively small, the American schooner John 
Evans is now loading 700,000 feet of lumber at Kobe that 
will be delivered here early in the fall. In the absence 
of Mr. Stetson on a trip to California, Superintendent J. ¢. 
Prohaska stated that the company will still import oak 
logs to be cut at the mill here to fill special bills It is 
planned to bring logs twice a month as soon as more regu- 
lar transportation facilities are provided, which is expected 
to follow soon after the close of the European war. 

Many logging camps in the Columbia River distriet are 
now closed, but it is expected that the majority willl re- 
sume operations before the end of the month, although the 
market is hardly sufficiently brisk to encourage much aetiiv- 
ity. As before reported, the Bradley Logging Company 
plans to resume operations in a few days after a shut- 
down of nearly two years. 

J. B. Knapp, manager of the Northwestern Association 
of Box Manufacturers, with offices in the Northwestern 
Bank building, has made a careful survey of business con- 
ditions pertaining to the box industry, and reports that 
the demand for containers for fruit and fruit products 
this summer will probably be 30 percent less than last year 
in the Pacific Northwest, but that the salmon canners will 
want a greater supply than last year because of the heavier 
run of fish. An increasing business on the coast is box 
material for the pineapple canners of the Hawaiian Islands, 
the output of the canneries having increased in ten years 
from 2,000 cases to 2,250,000 cases. China is taking con- 
siderable material for use in shipping eggs to this country, 
which is another new line of endeavor. The factories are 
now pretty well occupied filling orders, but prices rule 
lower than last year. 

The Port Commission of Vancouver, Wash., has arranged 
to have a 25-foot channel dug in the Columbia River to 
the docks and this will make it possible to make deep 
water shipments of lumber from that city. For the present 
the channel has a depth of but nine feet. Some offshore 
cargoes were shipped from Vancouver in recent years when 
the channel was kept open to a depth of about 15 feet, but 
it was permitted to shoal again by failure to continue the 
dredging operations at regular intervals. 

The copper mines in Montana are reported very active 
and as a result the demand for mining timbers from that 
section has improved considerably, according to the local 
manufacturers here. 

Niel Nielsen, Australian trade commissioner, was in Port- 
land during the week and arranged for the purchase by 
the Australian Government of three shiploads of fir lumber 
to be sent from the Columbia River to. the transoceanic 
continent in the near future. He also bought a cargo to 
be sent from Seattle. His headquarters are in San Fran- 


cisco, and he announced here that branch offices will soon 
be established in Chicago and New York for the purpose 
to encourage trade between the United States and Australia. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WaASH., July 12.—An encouraging feature 
of the week was an advance in the price of shingles. 
Although only 5 cents, it led to the conclusion that 
possibly the red cedar product had at last struck an upward 
trend that may continue. ~ , 

Lumber and shingle mills and logging camps are again 
nearly all in operation, following the national holiday shut- 
down, Some of the mills shut down for only a day this 
year. ‘The continued operation of shingle and sawmills 
causes the logging camps to keep going. Cedar sells at a 
fair price and there seems to be a demand, while fir is quiet 
and the price low. 

Inquiries and orders for railroad material were an en- 
couraging feature recently. It is expected that there will 
be a considerable output of these materials in the near future 
if all the inquiries develop into orders. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, July 10.—With the city’s financial in- 
stitutions showing substantial gains in resources for the 
first six months of 1915 and with an international expo- 
sition in progress here it seems strange that more money is 
not being lent to persons who are desirous of erecting build- 
ings here; also that more Pacific coast enterprises are not 
being promoted with San Francisco capital. A prominent busi- 
ness man of Alaska who has tried unsuccessfully to interest 
Seattle financiers in the development of Alaska’s resources is 
in the city now conferring with local capitalists. Several saw- 
mill enterprises are being promoted in Alaska and activity in 
the way of new mining developments around Juneau is great. 
San Francisco men plan to install a hydroelectric plant to 
supply power for the new mines. 

Although not much of an increase in volume in the lumber 
business was transacted through San Francisco offices last 
month, there are dealers who are quite optimistic as to the 
future. They point to the slight gains in the offshore ship- 
ments of fir trom the Northwest, notwithstanding the dissatis- 
faction of millmen with the present abnormal conditions due 
to the war. The serious shortage of tonnage for foreign ship- 
ments continues, but a few charters of vessels are made from 
time to time for fall loading at California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington mills. 

Rail shipping to the East and Southwest improves, while 
there have been some good inquiries and a few large orders 
trom the railroad companies this summer, according to reports 
from Coast mills. 

Seventeen building contracts were filed for record last week, 
representing a total investment in buildings of $80,000. This 
is far below the average tor local building construction, ex- 
clusive of municipal and other public structures during recent 
years. Indications are of future improvement in city building 
construction. Apartment houses are taking the lead in the 
new work contracted for in downtown districts and frame 
dwellings in the outlying portions ofthe city. 

The offshore freight market continues firm and there is no 
increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage available for for- 
eign lumber shipments. Freights are still advancing at the 
rate of about 5s a week. The following lumber charter is re- 
ported: Barkentine Lahaina from north Pacific. to Sydney, 
sSs, Melbourne, 95s, April-July, 1916, loading. 

According to advices from Lagunitas, San Geronimo Valley 
will possess a second lumber yard, three acres, lying opposite 
Forest Knolls Station, having been purchased by a San Fran- 
cisco lumber concern which, it is stated, will establish a 
branch on the property. A pronounced home building move- 
ment throughout the valley nas stimulated all lines of busi- 
ness. 

S. E. Slade, president of the S. E. Slade Lumber Company, 
says it is improbable that the company’s sawmills at Aberdeen 
will be started up before the war ends—at least not until 
there is a great improvement in market conditions, 

The California Pine Box & Door Company’s new box fac- 
tory at Delleker, one mile from Portola, will start operation 
about August 1. The machinery of the plant will be elec- 
trically driven. 'The box factory will use 20,000 feet of lum- 
ber daily when operated at full capacity. A large stock of 
white pine lumber has already been stacked up in the yard 
adjoining the plant. 

The Charles Nelson Company, this city, and its associates, 
have purchased a one-half interest in the capital stock of 
the Puget Sound Mills & 'Timber Company, of which Michael 
Earles, of Seattle, is president. The plant, which is located 
at Port Angeles, Wash., is one of the best on the Coast. It 
is running ten hours a day and has a daily output of 325,000 
feet, all of which is handled by the Charles Nelson Company. 
In addition to marketing the output of the above mill the 
Charles Nelson Company handles the lumber cut by the 
Crown Lumber Company, of Mukilteo, Wash., amounting to 
275,000 feet a day. Michael Earles will remain in charge of 
the Puget Sound end of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Company’s business, under the new arrangement. 

Through a coéperative agreement between the United States 
Forest Service and the Weed Lumber Company, District For- 
ester Dubois, of this city, has arranged to have a number 
of small areas of timberlands within the Shasta national 
forest, but isolated from the main reserve, protected from 
fire by this lumber company. Owing to the locations it would 
not be economical for the Government to protect this timber 
through its regular fire fighting force. So an arrangement 
was made with S. O. Johnson, vice president of the Weed 
Lumber Company, to furnish protection for a lump sum paid 
for its services. 

















AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 10.—Dealers find business 
dull and featured by nothing that lends encouragement, 
except the recent advance of 50 gents a thousand in 
ocean freight rates from northern mills, which reacted with a 
corresponding increase of stocks on hand. 

Building is small in volume and prospects assure no in- 
crease in this activity before country-wide conditions warrant 
resumption of extended erection and improvements. Stocks 
on hand are quite small. 

Transportation of lumber by water grows more difficult. 
Most carriers formerly employed in these waters have been 
placed in the transatlantic cotton and foodstuff trade, caus- 
ing an irremediable dearth of bottoms here. Another advance 
in coastwise ocean freights on lumber is expected. 

Redwood prices have not yet been affected by the advance, 





FROM A PROSPERING CALIFORNIA MILL TOWN. 


Hiut, Cau., July 10.—The local plant of the lumber 
department of the Fruit Growers Supply Company began 
sawing March 19, running days only, with the exception 
of an occasional quarter day overtime, and Manager M. H. 
Grover states that it is turning out better than 3,500,000 
feet a month. The company’s big box factory is operating 
days only, turning out 2,000,000 feet of box shooks a month, 
There is about 14,000,000 feet of lumber in pile. Last year 
the Fruit Growers’ Supply Company extended its logging 
railroad seven miles into some excellent pine timber and is 
this year building six miles further, over the divide and into 
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while grinding their feed or grain. - 
2. Occasional sales of a mill as our Feed Mill 
agent gives you good profit. 

It grinds all kinds of feed, crushed corn and cobs, 
oats, rye, cornmeal, etc. Let us tell you about it’s 
possibilities in detail. 
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A wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and 
Gig-Back. Back motion of Carriage 3 times as fast 
as any other in the market. Friction Clutch Feed, 
causing all the feed gearing to stand still while back- 
ing; great saving in power and wear. Cata- 
logue and prices free. Also Spring Harrows, 
“ Caltivators, Corn Planters, Shellers, etc. 
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Me paper. 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfrs., York, Pa ‘ 








“We have it, 
You get it, 
~ When wanted” 


Not an idle soliloquy, but # trade 
phrase backed by 30 million feet of 
lumber in stock, comprising 


Fir, Western Hemlock, 
Spruce & R.C. Products 


Can ship straight or 
mixed cars with 


V. G. FLOORING. 


Cedar Shingles and Bevel Siding 





Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


Branch Office: General Office: 
706 Lumber Exch., 822 Tacoma Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. TACOMA, WASH. 











MANUFACTURERS OF -——— 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
| WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS 
Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. | 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
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Calif. White 
and Sugar 


Reliable Shipments 


based on a thorough knowledge of 
Eastern market demands are insured 
our customers in 

4 © White and 
California “2%: 


Pine 


And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A.B.FIELD & CO., Inc., sittnanersco, caLir. 





PINE 








From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., sriin 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 
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G. W. CHENEY, Raymond, Wash 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for nee A ce acne 
or from our MinnesotaTr f 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our RED CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 





We also manufacture FIR LUMBER ef every description. 





the finest tract of timber in this district. 
seven miles will be completed August 1 
laying. 

A cold storage plant has been completed in connection with 
the company’s general commissary store, which makes possi 
ble the establishing of a meat market for the company’s hotel 
camvs and the local town trade. 

Last year work was begun on a club house for the employees 


This last stretch of 
and ready for track 


at Hilt and a large hall for moying picture shows and 
dances was built. There has just been added to it a_ big 
club room 82x40 feet in size, adjoining which is a barber 


shop and baths. In the club room are pool and billiard tables, 


u soda fountain and reading matter. Around the building 
is a 10-foot porch. This was opencd June 26 with appro 


priate ceremonies and makes one of the most complete mill 
town = houses in California. 

Mr. Groyer states that the company enjoys a good business 
and is shipping heavily, although prices are not satisfactory. 
The tir timber will be left standing this year, as it is not 
possible to log and manufacture it into lumber because of 
the low price fir commands on the north coast. 





MILLS OPERATE STEADILY. 


WEED, CaL., July 10.—The two large mills of the Weed 
Lumber Company here are running night and day as 
usual, cutting a little better than 500, 000 feet of lumber 


every tweuty hours. The sash door and box factory and 
veneer plant are operated days only. 

If. J. Barrington now has charge of the company’s sales 
department, having succeeded Matt V. Geagan. Mr. Bar- 


rington has been with the company for 
the sales department most of the time, 
derstands the work. 


the last 
and 


six years in 
thoroughly un- 
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IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IbA., July 12.—V. Pierson, a well known 
Priest River logger, last week secured a contract from 
the A. C. White Lumber Company, of Laclede, to log 
5,000,000 feet of yellow pine near the Silver Birch farm at 
Newport. Mr. Pierson will move his outfit to the new field 
next week. He will start active work in a few weeks and 
expects to complete the job by December. 

The cedar camp of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company, 
near McArthur, has been shut down for the summer. This 
camp has been in steady operation for a long time, the prod- 
uct being floated down a five-mile flume, completed last year, 
to the railroad at McArthur. 

Albert Hlagman, of Priest River, 
1,000,000 feet of logs down the 
Company, of Newport. 

T. J. Wumbird, millionaire 
dent of the Humbird Lumber Company, of this city, 
home last week after a several weeks’ stay in the East. 

Cc. A. Weyerhaeuser, of Little Falls, Minn., spent.a day 
here last week as the guest of the [lumbird Lumber Company, 
in which concern the Weyerhacuser estate is heavily inter- 
ested. 


last week finished bringing 
river for the Fidelity Lumber 
lumberman 


and banker, presi- 


returned 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., July 12.—So far there has been 
nothing to mar the splendid crop conditions in eastern 
Montana and the Dakotas. The manufacturers of this 
district are optimistic and expect 2 good fall trade. Numer- 
ous inquiries have been received during the last ten days 
and some new business has been booked for immediate ship- 
ment. Manufacturers from this district who have visited 
the trade in the Dakotas and eastern Montana the last three 
weeks are unanimous in the belief that a Lumper crop will 
“be harvested this year in all sections, which would mean a 
great revival in the lumber demand trom this section, They 
report stocks held by retailers are exceptionally low and badly 
broken and should there be a heavy demand for lumber 
ws a result of good barvest they must necessarily do consider- 
able buying to supply the demand, The manufacturers keep 
their mills in operation to full capacity and it is believed 
that the cut this year will exceed that of last year by approxi- 
mately $0,000,000, 


I. Kk. Dawson, of Portland, Ore., has been in this district 
the last ten days on matters of business and renewing old 


acquaintances. Mr. 
the Dawson Lumber 


Dawson was the founder 

Company, Libby, Mont., the name of 
which in 1911 was changed to the Libby Lumber Company. 

Charles I. O'Neil, president and manager of the O'Neil 
Lumber Company, of this city, left early this week by auto- 
mobile fer points in California, where he expects to spend 
the summer. He was accompanied by his family, 

The saw mill of Charles E. Palmer, who has been operat- 
ing on Pinkham Creek, near Eureka, Mont., is being moved 
to a site on Glen Creek, about six miles east of Eureka, 
where there is plenty of available timber to keep the mill in 
operation for a number of years. The mill has a capacity of 
approximately 30,000 feet a day and most of the output will 
he delivered to the plant of the Eureka Lumber Company at 
Mureka. 


and builder of 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 











FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, Onv., July 14.—As a result of the presence 
ot the gypsy moth in certain parts of the United States, 
an order-in-council has been passed by the Government 
that forest plant products, including logs, tan bark, posts, 
poles, railroad ties, cordwood and lumber originating in the 
States of Maine, Masachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island shall not be admitted into Canada unless 


accompanicd by a certificate showing that they have been 
inspected by the United States Department of Agriculture 


and found free from the gypsy moth. 

The Trade and Commerce Department has issued a bulletin 
directing the attention of lumber manufacturers to the fact 
that large quantities of hazel rods are required for the manu- 
facture of fenders for battleships of the Imperial navies and 
the director of naval contracts is willing to receive tenders 
for the supply of these ‘rods. It is considered that some of 
the smaller Canadian woods that grow in swamps will be 
suitable for the purpose. Hazel fenders are wade in two 
sizes, 4 feet in length and 5 feet in circumference, and 6 feet 
in length by 6 feet in circumference and containing 700 rods. 

A well known lumberman has been gg oe member of 
a new commission last week appointed by the Government to 
undertake the important work of supervising the care of 
convalescent and wounded Canadian soldiers in the Dominion 
in convalescent homes, hospitals ete. He is Frederick W. 
Avery, of Ottawa. A number of Canadian lumbermen have 
also contributed their country houses as convalescent homes. 

Lumbering operations are very active in the Peterborough 
district, southwest of Ottawa. The mills all work at full 
capacity. ‘The drives of logs were in a more satisfactory con- 
dition this spring than they have been for some years. 

is shown by the monthly timber scaling report at 
Quebec that no less than 7,000,000 feet of logs have been 
sealed so far this year in excess of the amount scaled last 
vear during the same period. Last month 45,000,000 feet of 
logs were sealed on the Coast, compared with 35, 000, 000 feet 


in the corresponding month of last year. 
crease is due to the activity in the logging of cedar. The 
majority of the mills in Quebec began the season’s work 
earlier than usual. Some trouble was experienced with drives 
due to lowness of water, but the rain during the latter part 
of the season helped materially in floating the logs. 


Much of this in- 


About 5,000 cords of pulpwood have already been cut by t 
the 2,000 interned aliens in the camps at Kapukasing and % 
Spirit Lake, in northern Ontario. One thousand acres of j 
forest land has been cut over for the pulpwood and 2,000 : 
acres more is now being cut and expected to be completed q 


in the course of the next couple of months. 

Hon. G. H. Ferguson, Minister of Lands and Forests, 
Toronto, is calling for tenders, bids to be closed September 
15, for the privilege of cutting pulpwood on area of crown 
lands, north of the Transcontinental Railway, on the English 
River. The terms are 40 cents a cord to be paid the Govern- 
ment for spruce and 20 cents for other kinds of wood. The 
successful tenderers are expected to erect a pulp mill on the 
ground and manufacture. The transportation facilities are 
excellent. 


—~ 


IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VANcouvER, B. C., July 10.—The log output for June 
amounts to 69,000,000 feet, an increase of 17,000,000 
feet over May, and 9,000,000 feet over the production 
for the same month last year. For the first six months of : 
1914 the logs scaled amounted to 236,185,307 feet, while for 4 
this year the total is 806,793,516 feet, an increase of 30 j 
percent. 

One of the principal trade items this week is the awarding 
of the contract for 13,600,000 feet of lumber for the Kettle # 
eo iad Railway which has gone to mills on the lower main- 4 
and, r 

The Iowa Lumber & Timber Company, New Westminster, 
reports that it is about two months behind in its orders and 
that it is planning to increase its output to enable it to 
catch up with its business. 

The National Pole Company, of Spokane, has received orders 
for twenty carloads of poles for points in Illinois and Wis 
consin and is shipping from its yards at Castlegar, near Nel- 
son, in the Kootenay. 

A visitor this week is J. M. deYonge, representative of 
a Dutch firm which has been operating principally in Su- 
matra, but which may enter the field in British Columbia. 
He has been looking into the industry here and paid a visit 
to the camps of the Empire Lumber Company at Cowichan 
Lake, Vancouver Island. In Sumatra his company handles 
hardwoods, particularly a new variety called rassak, which 
resembles teak. It is Shipped partially finished to Europe, 

Unburned slash and debris gave start to great forest fires 
that swept over considerable areas at different points along 
the Coast during the last week. Across Burrard Inlet, a fire 
in the neighborhood of Depp Cove theatened green timber 
belonging to the Hastings mill, while south of the Fraser 
the ‘bretcewey limits and the King Lumber Company prop 
erty was saved only after hard fighting. On Thurlow 
island, carelessness of fishermen started a fire which did 
damage to Storey’s camp, while on Upper Valdez island, 
Ilartfield’s camp was caught in the flames. At Green Point 
Rapids fire started in Alison's camp, causing the removal of 








this and Charley Lee’s camp to points of safety. ‘Two 
thousand acres were on fire there. In North Burnaby, the 
plants of the Acorn Lumber Company and of the North® 


Burnaby Lumber Company had close calls. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., July 12.—Business both at retail and 
wholesale yards has been somewhat stimulated during the 
week. Building operations are more active and in all the 
western cities contracts are freely let for new work. A new 
$125,000 contract has just been let in Winnipeg. Work is to 
commence at once, Another $120,000 contract has been 
awarded for a school at Winnipeg. At Calgary a large con- 
tract has been awarded to the Riverside Lumber Company to 
supply lumber necessary for the erection of nine elevators for 
the Alberta Farmers Codéperative Elevator Company (Ltd.). 

At Winnipeg over $150,000 worth of residential building 
was begun during the week, prices varying from $2,000 to 
$25,000. This work has made retailers feel more optimistic 
regarding their prospective profit and loss sheet for the 
year. Retailers, however, buy very conservatively and stocks 
are kept at a very low level, but the prices maintain a stiff 
front. 

Two important bulletins have recently been published by 
the: Forestry. Branch at Ottawa that should be of consider 
able interest to retailers and wholesalers both in Canada and 


in the United States. Samples of these books will be for- 
warded to any. person applying to the Department of the 
Interior, Canada, Forestry Braneh. One bulletin thoroughly 


describes the treated wood block paving and exhaustively 
considers its merits and adaptability. The other bulletin de- 
scribes the wood-using industries of the prairie Provinces. 
This report contains an account of the quantity, value and 
source of supply of the different woods used by the industries 
of the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
A discussion of the possible uses of the native woods of these 
provinces, classified list of the commodities manufactured 
from different woods and a classified directory of the manu- 
facturers who supplied the data used in the compilation form 
an appendix of considerable value to all retailers and also 
to lumber manufacturers and wholesalers as a book of refer- 
ence. 

Another cargo of lumber will be loaded at Genoa Bay for 
New York by the steam schooner TJ'allac. She is due to ar- 
rive at Victoria about July 28 and her cargo will amount to 
1,250,000 feet: The Vallac is now on her way back to the 
Pacific coast from the Atlantic via the Panama Canal. 

A. J. DeWolf has been appointed rere. inspector for the 
Meilicke Lumber Company at Sutherland, Sask. J. R. Grant, 


of Dundurn, Sask., has been transferred to Sutherland as 
local —— of the firm. 
The Lake of the Woods Milling Comeeny will erect an ele- 


vator at Empress, Sask., where Mr. W. McNeely has placed an 
order with the Riverside Lumber Ps for 250,000 feet 
of lumber for the construction of the building. 





IN THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City anp SaGinaw, Micu., July 13.—With the ar- 
rival of July and August, usually termed the dull months 
in business circles, lumbermen of the Saginaw Valley 
report an exceptionally good business, and do not expect that 
the summer lull will be at all a decided one. 

The main reason for the heavy business at this time is 
chiefly because last Saturday the old interstate freight rates 
on lumber were again put into effect. Despite the fact that 
the business is good what prices there are remain strong and 
unchanged. ; 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City, reports satis- 
factory progress in the erection of the Bigelow- -Cooper Com- 
pany’s planing and flooring >= Reg tomy an expenditure 
of approximately $150,000. oung & Co., of Bay City, 
also report that their new Pf bullae. opposite the present 
plant in Salzburg, is progressing nicely, 

Lumber importations into Saginaw during June formed an 
important part of the $388,217 worth of importations of all 
kinds during the month, according to J. E. Sumner, collector 


of customs for the port of rig ert The lumber figures 
were 1,833,447 feet of lumber, 1,188,250 lath, and 534,848 
pickets. 

The report of the city. engineer shows that in building 





operations not only was June a banner eo but the six 
months’ total ended June 30 was over $100,000 in excess of 
the total for the corresponding period last year, and last 
year Saginaw ranked among the first ten cities in building 
work increase, with over 120 percent increase, 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Labor Harmony North a Trade Betterment—Prices of 
Firmer Tendency—Exports Moving in Larger Vol- 
ume. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., July 12.—Comment on market 
conditions today indicates no marked change of the situ- 
ation. Settlement of the building trades controversy 
at Chicago was almost invariably mentioned as cne of the 
encouraging factors, the general opinion being that it will 
have a helpful effect upon the general trade. Some mills 
in this territory had a lot of business on their books from 
the Chicago district. The tie-up resulted in slight delays 
of delivery but it is believed that the speedy settlement 
will set this business in motion again. 

Cypress moves mainly in mixed cars, in volume up to 
the June movement, but it does not appear that the week 
has developed any marked gain in new business. Receipt 
of orders for shop grades in straight cars indicates that 
the factory trade may be freshening up. One operator, 
after looking over his records, reports that June made a 
better showing than any preceding month of the last fiscal 
year. Lath continue to sell readily, with shingles rated 
rather quiet. Prices are said to be unchanged, but steady. 
Yellow pine moves ‘about as before, dimension leading. Rail- 
road and car factories are said to be buying hand to mouth, 
but the carriers so far as can be learned have not launched 
the active buying expected after June 30. Perhaps the 
most hopeful feature is the reported tendency of prices 
toward a firmer basis. The hardwoods are moving export 
in better volume and probably will keep up the lick until 
ocean rates are advanced again. Current rates are high, 
but easier than they were during the spring months, and 
more steamer room is available. The gain in export move- 
ment probably is due to these conditions more than to any 
markedly improved demand. The interior market develops 
strength very slowly. 

The Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, of Slidell and 
New Orleans, is planning the extension of its shipments 
by water to cover all delivery points in Louisiana conve 
niently accessible in that way. Recently, by way of experi 
ment, one of the steel barges of the Alabama-New Orleans 
Transportation Company was loaded with twenty carloads 
of tile at the company’s plant in Slidell, which it handled 
across Lake Pontchartrain and through the Lake Borgne 
Canal into the Mississippi and via the river to Alexan- 
dria, on Red River. The trip was made in seven days, 
with a saving of about 30 percent on the rail rate for the 
same haul. For some years the Salmen company has been 
handling the products of its plant by water to New Orleans 
and to points along the Gulf coast. At present it operates 
three tugs and about fifteen barges. It is understood that 
the water transportation service will be extended to points 
along the Mississippi and its navigable tributaries in Lou 
isiana. 

J. A. Pierce, formerly with the Hebard Cypress Com 
pany, of Waycross, Ga., has been appointed junior inspector 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, to fill 
the vacancy on the inspection staff created by the resig- 
nation of Chief Inspector Ellis some time ago. The chief 
inspectorship has been abolished. Mr. Pierce began his new 
work on July 7, in eastern producing territory under In 
spector William Petrie. He will visit Louisiana territory and 
work for a time under Inspector Kuntz, and_ thereafter 
will go north to work with Inspector Robitaille, whose 
headquarters are at Columbus, Ohio, in order to familiarize 
him with every detail of the association's inspection work. 

W. H. Martz, manager of the Good Land and Vacherie 
Cypress companies, returned a few days ago from a_ trip 
of several weeks through consuming territory, during which 
he visited the principal market centers and studied market 
conditions at first hand. 

EB. G. Swartz, H. B. Hewes and George E. Watson spent 
several days of last week at Jacksonville, Fla., attending 
a conference with east coast members of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 13.—While there is not much 
improvement in the lumber situation, the outlook is still 
encouraging. Demand is a little better for some specials, 
which are disposed of at a good price. Prices on general 
stock hold their own. Business received is in small volume 
and from various sources. Quick deliveries are almost uni 
versally asked on these small orders. The railroads still buy 
some stock, but are not in the market very heavily yet. 
Weather conditions have retarded work at the mills, but the 
rains have subsided now. 

Activity in building operations is encouraging. Expendi- 
tures for local buildings in June increased $48,000 over the 
preceding month. The report of the building inspector shows 
250 permits issued for buildings and repairs during June 
with an estimated cost of $240,960, as against $192,735 in 
May. The “Build Now’ movement kept up the _ building 
spirit and has helped materially. 

The Kice Lumber Company, of Johnson City, Tenn., has 
received a large order for walnut stock to be used in manu- 
facturing rifle stocks for the Allied armies. The company has 
reconstructed its plant after being burned out several months 
ago, 

Lumber dealers in all parts of the State are gratified at 
the ruling of the State railroad commission to the effect that 
the Louisville & Nashville: Railroad will be required to restore 
reduced rates on lumber that were in effect before September 
24, 1914, 








IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, La., July 11.—Since the announcement of 
the settlement of the great Chicago strike, which affected 
many yards, yellow pine lumbermen of this part of the 
country are feeling grateful and optimistic. With the strike 
out of the way and Chicago building activities resumed, the 
millmen predict that business generally will move more 
easily. 

During the last week the yellow pine millmen noticed sev 


eral encouraging features of the market situation, chief 
among them being the call for railroad materials. Some 
orders for large quantities have been booked, with prices 


manifesting a tendency to advance. By some mills $23 is 
obtained for heart stringers, and squarage, sound stringers 
and longleaf are offered at $20 to $21. Car siding, decking 
and roofing are also growing in popularivy. A large volume 
of inquiry is also reaching the mills and the recent improve 
ment in demand has received emphatic attention. 

Demand for dimension is still in the forefront, practically 
all the mills holding at $10 off, though some are offering 


surpluses at $10.50 off. For the 16-foot lengths they 
demand $9.50 off, and business is obtained without much 
difficulty. There is practically no surplus in the 16-foot 


lengths and some of the other dimension stuff is becoming 
searce, 

All yard stocks move with more ease. Flooring, ceiling 
and -finishing show more activity and if the call on the 
left hand side of the list holds up a while longer the prices 
will no doubt quickly advance. 

Heavy rains during the last two weeks hindered logging 








operations, but the last couple of days have been bright 
and sunshiny, and shipments go forward with dispatch. 

The prospects of a bumper crop production, the largest 
corn crop on record being at hand, lead to the belief that 
the local territory is destined to be a much larger consumer 
than last year. 

Despite the slump due to the war, there is a brisk demand 
for timber in the vicinity of Baton Rouge, and difficulty is 
experienced in finding sufficient acreage to supply the 
demand, especially for oak and ash, according to advices 
from the Louisiana capital. The report states that the 
Louisiana Lumber Company, a new concern with eastern 
connections, with Baton Rouge office, is in the market for 
1,000,000 feet of ash and a large quantity of oak. The 
company wants this timber for export to China. Its Louisi 
ana representative, Joe Conners, has been on a search but 
has been able to purchase only two small tracts, these 
being lightly timbered and a far distance from the railroad. 
One is near Magnolia, fourtcen miles from a railroad. Mr. 
Conners visited a number of tracts reported for sale, but 
the report says he has so far met with little success in 
securing timber or timber lands as desired, though plenty 


. of men and teams to handle timber responded to his call. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATtiEsBuRG, Miss., July 12.—Praetically all of the 
mills in this territory have suflicient sill orders to keep 
them busy on that kind of cutting for the next twenty or 
thirty days. Sills have advanced about a dollar in price and 
the manufacturers expect them to go bigher as inquiries are 
still plentiful. Select and better car siding is in better sale 
than it was sixty days ago and decking is still in good de 
mand with air dried very scarce. Shed stock demand remains 
firm. Dimension continues in good demand, Special timber 
orders continue to come in good volume with prices getting 
stronger. Paving blocks are in better demand and the rail- 
roads are in the market for repair timbers. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, at Charleston, loaded last 
week 200 cars of hardwood consisting of oak and gum for 
shipment to Gulfport there to be loaded on the steamship 
Siklestad for Great Britain. 

The Dantler Lumber Company, of Moss Point, is operating 
both of its mills at that point as a result of the increased 
demand from South America. 





The Edwards Lumber Company, of Bay St. Louis, Miss.. 
is operating its mill full time cutting pine cross ties for 
shipment to Europe. 

The Brown Lumber Company at Hiwannee, Miss., will 
at once begin work on its new planing mill to take the 


place of one destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. 

The Louise Lumber Company at Hawks closed down its 
sawmill last week having exhausted its timber supply at that 
place. The planing mill will continue to run for two or three 
weeks in order to work up all of the yard stock. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., July 12.—While there are still signs 
of strength in the yellow pine market and the dutlook is 
optimistic, the situation as a whole is still unsatisfactory 
with plenty of room for improvement. Prices apparently hold 
their own, while some items are said to be commanding better 
figures. 
: Inquiry and demand during week have shown very 
little activity. Some lmmbermen report a fair business, 
etvers a flow of small carlots, while still others declare that 
there is no regularity in inquiry or demand and the volume 
has been very poor, Car decking, dimension and boards have 
had a fairly good call, although, as one lumberman put it, 
“there has been no stampede.” 


the 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 

LaurEL, Miss., July 12.—Market conditions remain 
practically unehanged, business still being done on a 
‘*hand-to-mouth’’ basis. A few bright spots, however, 
vre worthy of mention. A local concern that makes a spe- 
cialty of manufacturing all kinds of car material advises 
that it gets from $1.50 to $2 a thousand more for decking, 
sills and framing than it was able to get three weeks ago, 


and that it has more orders for such material than it can 
fill promptly. 
Three- and 4-ineh rift flooring continues in good demand, 


with an evident shortage throughout the South, 

Following the long drouth heavy rains have fallen almost 
incessantly in this locality the last two weeks and some log- 
gers have found it difficult to keep their-mills running.  Es- 
pecially has this been the case with those whose present opera 
tions are in low ground, Those who operate logging railroads 
have also experienced trouble with the tracks washing out 
in low spots. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 

JACKSON, Miss.,. July 18.—Gradual but steady im 
provement seems to be the consensus regarding the lum- 
ber market in this section of Mississippi. Numerous 
inquiries are being received and a number of orders. Buying, 
however, continues principally north of the Ohio River, there 
being but few orders for the southern trade. 

Prices are about the same as they have been for the last 
several weeks, figures on some of the principal items in 
demand being as follows: No. 2 shiplap and No. 2 boards, 
$10; G-inch No. 2 flooring, $9 to $9.50: No. 1 and No, 2 
dimension, $9.50 to $10.50 off list; 53-inch B. & B. flooring, 
$16.50 to $17: 3-ineh No. 1 common, $13.50 to $14.50; 4-ineh 
B. & B. flooring, $15 to $16: 4-inch No. 1 common, $13.50 
to $14.50. 

Active work is in 





progress on the new 200,000-foot ca 
pacity mill being erected at D’Lo, Miss.. by the Finkbine 
Lumber Company. The Finkbine people have let contract for 
the dry kiln and for some of the machinery, 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


OMAHA, Nes., July 12.—With the corn crop of the 
State from two to four weeks behind the season, pessi 
mism is beginning to descend on the farmers. This is 
reflected in the lack of activity in the lumber market. With 
the wheat crop promising the greatest returns ever realized 
in Nebraska there was a general feeling of optimism and lum- 
ber dealers were getting nice orders from all sections of the 


State. Now the continued rains and cool nights have so re 
tarded the growth of corn that in many distriets there is 
grave danger that the frost will overtake it before it) ean 


possibly mature. The farmers are quick to grasp the situ 


ation and upon this possibility they base conservatism in 
building. 

Thus siace the first week in July the business that was 
brisk in the latter part of June has again taken a slump. 


Some wholesalers in Omaha put on contests with their sales 
forces, with the hope to spur up the sales a little during 
the month. 
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is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. | 































The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 


_ Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
‘Hemlock Products 


ot fumber Fo, 


ABERDEEN, 
WASH. 





BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, + - Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Flooring, 
Ceiling, 


FIRS 


Siding and Finish, 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 





Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 




















We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SEATTLE 










There is a profit in high grade 

shingles. They are trade pullers. 
Look at this Guarantee: 

100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical grain, no 


shims, average 10 inches thick when dry, lengths 
equalized, smooth butts and jointed parallel. 


HINO 


5/2 IGIN. 


PRIMES 


CHINOOK LBR.& SHG.C° 


EATTLE, WN. 


In addition to the ‘‘Primes’’ we sort two lower 
grades: ‘‘Chinook Selects’’ 10-inch clear butts 
and better, 5-2—16’’ and ‘* Chinook Com- 
mons’’ six inch clear butts, 5-2—16’’. 


Write for particulars—Secure exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
1015-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Salesmen Wanted. 





Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 


Idaho 
White 
Pine 










For Prices, address, 
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ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 











General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





Factory Plank 


California White & Sugar Pine 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
825-6 Henry Blidgz., - SEATTLE, WASH. 
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They Come Back 


To the Yard Stocked With 


Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles 


Shipped from 


M‘SCorMACK-DAILEY LUMBER Co. 


MD SeattT_Le,WAsuH. 


More Reliable Salesmen Wanted.—Write Us. 
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Mipswm Lumber Co, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
of everything in 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. 











The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 














THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 13.—Better weather conditions 
all over this territory were of considerable help to the 
general lumber business last week. Although most of the 
orders are of the hand-to-mouth variety, all call for quick 
delivery. The orders, however, are a little larger than they 
have been and more inquiries are received. 

Demand for yellow pine from all directions is slightly 
better and the outlook is > promising. 

rank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, says the recent heavy rains have not only in- 
terfered with general business but also with shipments from 
the mills. 

The Consolidated Saw Mills Company is having its usual 
good run of business and Assistant Sales Manager Bodge says 
prices are quite satisfactory. 

George K. Smith, formerly of St. Louis, but now engaged 
in the lumber business in Chicago, was in St. Louis for sev- 
eral days last week. He was here more for pleasure than 
for business. He left Sunday night for home. 

G. P. Shehan, sales manager of “the Berthold-Jennings Lum- 
ber Company's yellow pine department, says that while the 
yellow pine business, as a rule, is rather quiet, the company 
is getting a fair volume of business. 

R. E. McKee, local manager for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, says the company is fairly well pleased with the 
volume of business it has been doing. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, says the company is getting its usual volume 
of business. 














IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., July 13.—Feeling is more settled 
and confident in lumber circles now than ten days ago. 
The wheat crop is nearly all in the shock and from 
reports corn has not been so much hampered by wet 
weather as was feared. Already the results of the assured 
crop conditions are noted in increased figuring on building 
enterprises in the country. Many prospective builders had 
been holding off until they could know definitely the results 
of the heavy rains of June. The car shortage talk which is 
an annual feature of the lumber market is beginning to 
appear and it seems to have plenty of fact back of it this 
season. The last month or so many shipments of lumber 
have had to be transferred in transit because of “bad 
order” cars and the number of cases of this kind apparently 
is increasing. With the better cars being needed for the 
grain trade in the near future it is evident that the delays 
for lumber shippers are going to increase right along. 
Already several of the retailers who look ahead are getting 
their orders placed so that they can avoid delays later on. 

The Caddo River Lumber Company’s new double band 
mill at Rosboro, Ark., which is being built to replace the 
one burned there several weeks ago, will be ready for oper- 
ation October 1, officers of the company say. The new 
plant will have a considerably increased capacity. 

J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Company, has gone to his summer home at 
Bemis Point, N. Y. Mr. White will spend the remainder 
of the summer at Bemis Point except for one or two short 
trips to Kansas City. 

J Austin, jr., general sales agent for the W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Company, has returned from a trip to the 
Pickering mills in Louisiana and Texas and reports Texas 
trade very satisfactory and the mills well supplied with 
orders. 

Cc. E. Sharp. president of the C. E. Sharp Lumber Com- 
pany, a Woodward (Okla.) lineyard concern, was 2 Kansas 
City visitor this week. Mr. Sharp is much pleased with 
conditions in Oklahoma. He predicts the largest trade in 
years in the new State this fall. 





COMPANY’S MILL MANAGERS MEET. 


KANSAS City, Mo., July 13.—A meeting of the mill 
managers of the Long-Bell Lumber Company was held at 
the company’s headquarters here July 8, 9 and 10. These 
meetings are held once or twice each year in order that 
the officials of the company may keep in close touch 
with the mill managers. The managers who attended the 
meeting were: 

Roy F. Morse, general manager of the Ludington Lumber 
Company, Ludington, La. D. Woodring, general manager 
of the Caleasieu Lumber boomeae. Lake Charles, La.; B. H. 
Smith, m: oe of the Longville Lumber Company, Long 
ville, Ark.; W Prickett, manager of the King-Rider Lum- 
ber Company, iy La. ; Dodd, manager of the 
Hudson River Lumber Company, De Ridder, Ark.: George 
S. Hays, manager of the Fidelity Lumber Company, Dou- 
cette, Tex.: S. M. Morris, manager of the Lufkin Land & 
Lumber Company, Lufkin, Tex.: Robert Stack, manager of 
the Rapides Lumber Company, Woodward, La.; J. M. Sow- 
ards, manager of the Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber Company, 
Pine Bluff, Ark 





ENTERTAINS EMPLOYEES ON FARM. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 13.—R. A. Long, president of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, was host at Longview 
Farm the afternoon of July 10 to the employees in the 
company’s headquarters in Kansas City and as many of 
the members of the families of employees as cared to go. 
There are about 100 employees in the offices and the 
number of guests at Longview was 150. 

Big motor busses carried the guests out from the city 
to the farm, arriving there about 2:30 o’eclock. At the 
farm all the show horses, the prize winning hogs and 
cattle were put through their paces for the enjoyment 
of the guests and the remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in roaming around the beautifully kept farm, Mr. 
Long himself acting as head of the reception committee. 
Basket lunch was served with plenty of the famous Long 
farm milk provided by the farm. The motor busses 
brought all the guests home after the outing. 





PRESENTED WITH GIFT ON RETIREMENT. 


Kansas City, Mo., July As a farewell gift to 
P. P. Lewis, for many years purchasing agent for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, the 100 employees of the 
company here presented Mr. Lewis with a watch and 
chain July 9. Mr. Lewis is retiring from active work 
with the company. All the employees and officers of the 
company were called into the directors’ room and there 
President Long made the presentation speech. Speeches 
also were made by F, J. Bannister, vice president and 
treasurer, and by J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail 
department. Mr. Lewis tendered his resignation recently 
because of failing health. Mr. Long declined to accept 





the resignation, but placed Mr. Lewis on full pay and 
relieved him of his duties. 

In connection with his retirement Mr. Lewis composed 
and presented to the associate members of the Long- 
Bell family a farewell message in verse, as follows: 


There comes a time to everyone 

When we must quit and step aside; 

Our aim should be, our work well done, 

Our record such that we can point with pride, 

And feel our efforts have not been in vain, 

But count on lasting friendship as great gain. 
And, while temporarily I am on the rack, 

'The question is, How soon can I come back? 

I wish for you success in every way ; 

Perform your task so well that you can stay 

As long as I—for nearly thirty years; 

The thought of parting almost brings the tears. 

I tell you, friends, it will come mighty hard 

When I no longer sign as “Pard.” 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., July 13.—Despite the fact that the de- 
mand is not quite as keen as two weeks ago, Houston 
lumbermen can see nothing in prospect but a good mar- 
ket. The retail busines in west and southwest Texas is very 
good. In central Texas, however, the present outlook is not 
so promising. The Rio Grande valley, perhaps, shows the 
best results of any single section. Business continues to pour 
into the yellow pine districts from the mining sections of west 
Texas, Arizona and New Mexico. This is accounted for by 
the rise in the price of metal, which has made those districts 
very prosperous. 

Two by eight and 2x4 16s are practically out of the market, 
while 1x8 16s No. 1 have advanced several dollars on 
account of scarcity of stock. Several other items, too, are 
very scarce, especially the other items in 16 foot dimension. 
Flooring is the slowest seller having failed to hold its own 
with other items. 

The car companies continue to buy large quantities of ma- 
terial. Two by six eighteen foot B & B car siding, which has 
practically taken the place of 1x4 car siding because of the 
change made in car specifications, is in big demand. Several 
million feet have already been purchased at good prices, 
with plenty of other orders in prospect. Lumbermen declare 
that this is the only item they have on their lists that they 
have been able to advance with material profit to them- 
selves. The specifications were changed over a year ago and 
the new material has been gradually encroaching on the old 
since that time. Two by six now serves for both lining and 
siding, thus cutting down both cost of material and cost of 
labor. Recent orders — for the Russian Government, as 
well as for the I. & G. N., Rock Island, and other American 
roads, have called for the new spec ifications. 

The mills lost practically three days incidental to the 
Fourth of July, hence are behind in their shipments. Stocks 
are generally badly broken, which seems to be the best in- 
dication of the advance lumbermen have been looking for. 
Reports indicate that the timber people are again cutting, 
which is also regarded as a good sign in the local lumber 
offices. 

G. Ulrich, of the Jeffries Company, Chicago, who has 
recently made a tour of the Texas lumber belt, bought about 
1,000,000 feet of lumber for coastwise shipment to New 
York and other Atlantic coast points. 

Two cargoes of lumber have recently gone into Mexico— 
comparatively small shipments, yet large enough to make 
lumbermen wonder if things are really beginning to open up 
down there after years of strife. 

The Southern Farmers Silo Company of Navasota has just 
received notice from State Purchasing Agent Levy that it 
has been awarded the contract for two more 200-ton silos to 
be erected at the Southwestern Insane Asylum at Florine. 
On July 10 a shipment of silos was made from Beaumont to 
Vinton, La., on the intercoastal canal, the first consignment 
of its kind to use the new waterway. 

Mayor Ben Campbell of Houston will within the next few 
days ask for bids on the new municipal cotton sheds that will 
be constructed on the Houston Ship Channel. 

The hearing of the Texas railroads on their application for 
an increase in freight rates will not be resumed until fall, 
according to Chairman Allison Mayfield of. the Texas Railroad 
Commission. When the commission adjourned the latter part 
of June it was expected that another hearing would be called 
about the middle of July, when the commission’s experts 
would be heard. It now "develops that a postponement is 
necessary because of the great mass of data and testimony 
that must yet be compiled. 





AN EAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINT. 


OrANGE, TEx., July 12.—A prominent local lumber- 
man gives the following encouraging opinion on lumber 
conditions: *‘ Prices have gone up from $1 to $1.50 since 
the first of the year. Quotations on millions of feet have 
been asked for by the railroads and I am satisfied the orders 
have been placed by them with some of the mills. Many 
inquiries are coming in from the East. All this goes to show 
that the market is improving. One of the mills here has 
received orders for more than 7,000,060 feet of export timber 
und more business of that kind could be taken if the mills 
were similarly situated to those at Orange and the mills 
wanted it. Taking it all in all, the outlook is excellent.” 

Visitors to Orange today included Ben S. Woodhead, 
president of the Beaumont Lumber Company, and R. B. Nor- 
vell, also of Beaumont, president of the American National 
Bank, and interested in several lumber enterprises there. 
Both gentlemen are optimistic over the lumber outlook. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., July 12.—The lumber situation re- 
mains stationary, ‘the usual quota of coastwise shipments 
going forward daily. Building operations are on the 
increase, hundreds of houses going up for October delivery, 
October 1 being the end of the rental year. 

Despite the turbulent situation in Europe there appears 
to be a fair sprinkling of American lumber shipments for 
abroad, The report of the collector of the port shows that 
the shipments for foreign consumption have reached some 
proportions in the aggregate. These are usually small ship- 
ments mixed in with other miscellaneous cargoes. There are 
few big shipments of lumber reported other than coastwise. 

Dealers look forward with anticipation to the new lumber 
season, which begins in September, ‘They firmly believe that 
the new year will mean much to the lumber industry. There 
have been many adjustments since the European war started 
and hope is expressed that ways will be found to renew 
activity in foreign commerce with beiligerent nations. 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

Nor¥ro._k, VA., July 12.—While some business is be- 
ing done some operators seem to be more fortunate than 
others in securing orders and several complain of pres- 
ent conditions. The spurt enjoyed during the latter part of 
June and the first week in July both in rough and dressed 
lumber generally has eased off somewhat and sales last week 
were confined to a few items on the list. Edge box 4/4, 

















edge culls, the stock sizes of culls and roofers were in good 
demand and some large sales were recorded at very good 
figures. Other items on the rough list, both the better and 
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lower grades, moved out very slowly but no radical change 
in the price situation has been observed. 

The edge box situation is confused somewhat along price 
lines becatise several mills still continue to reduce prices. 
On the other hand sales were recorded during the week of 
500,000 feet at $13.25 and 250,000 feet at $13.50 f. 0. b. 
Norfolk, net, less 2 percent. The average for over 1,000,000 
feet was a little more than $138. ‘The difference in prices 
received is still large and indicates that the demand has not 
become general enough in character to inject more firmness 
in the situation. f 

Building operations in the cities in Virginia, North and 
South Carolina are reported as much improved and this 
should mean the consumption of a large quantity of North 
Carolina pine. Curtailment of preduction will be followed 
out closely during the present month and manufacturers are 
urged to make haste slowly during July and August and con- 
serve their energies for the improved fall business. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 13.—The report of the building 
inspector for June, which has just been issued, does not 
make an especially favorable showing. It gives the 
value of the structures for which permits were issued during 
the month as $687,086, with about $153,000 more for addi- 
tions and alterations, or a grand total of $840,826. This is 
decidedly below the same time last year. The aggregate for 


the first six months of the present year is not more than 
$5,465,125, which, if the same rate were maintained, would 
make the total for the year about $11,000,000, compared with 
last year’s aggregate of $18,000,000. 'The conservatism shown 
in building is, of course, reflected in the business of the lum- 
ber yards. 

John J. Duffy, jr., son of John J. Duffy, sr., general man- 
ager of the Lafayette Mill & Lumber Company, who died last 
month, qualified a few days ago as executor of the estate, 
valued at not less than $100,000. All of the estate, with the 
exception of some small bequests, goes to the family of the 
deceased. It is probable that J. J. Duffy, jr., will succeed 
his father in the management of the lumber company. 

WwW Harter, of Cobbett & Co., London, dropped in last 
week to see Secretary J. McD. Price, of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association. Mr. Harter had been on a trip of 
some weeks to different points in the United States largely, 
it is supposed, to take care of the firm’s requirements due in 
considerable measure to the war. Mr. Harter is an American 
and was at one time personally engaged in the lumber export 
business. Later he became a representative of Cobbett & Co., 
and eventually went over to England, where he has made his 
home for several years. 

One of the visitors to the Baltimore hardwood market was 
IF. C. Pogliano, of Buenos Aires, Argentina, who has been in 
the United States for several weeks. It is Mr. Pogliano’s 
purpose to make connections with exporters desirous of build- 
ing up South American business and he stated while here 
he has had fair success. He intended to return home shortly, 
taking passage on a steamer from New York. 
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Fir Silo Staves 


Handling Silos will Pay You 
if Your Staves are 


Exactly Right 


Otherwise it is a nuisance. 

Experience has shown us the way. 

Order well in advance if you want 
seasoned stock. 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA 














VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 13.—The hardwood situation is 
not so discouraging as it was a short time ago. Country 
yards are buying but are not ordering in large quantities 
and their requests as a rule call for quick delivery. Factory 
orders are still light. Some orders for bridge materials have 
come in recently. Oak is still in good demand. Wide ash 
and the best grades of gum are in fair request. Cypress 
moves a little better due to the better weather conditions, 
Prices show no material change. 

F. A. Satterwhite, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Company, reports conditions improving. 
Inquiries are coming in quite well and prices have an upward 
tendency. Mr. Satterwhite looks for plenty of business about 
August. 

The Hemphill Lumber Company, the Galloway-Pease Lum- 
ber Company, and the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company 
have taken a suite of offices together, on the twenty-first floor 
of the Railway Exchange Building. 

The Lothman Cypress Company reports business satis- 
factory, in spite of the prevailing conditions of the market. 
. The inspection department of the Lumber Exchange is 
doing fully as much business as it did a year ago, though it 
is somewhat irregular. 

A. G. Smart, in charge of the business of the Frank G. 
IIanley Cypress Company, says business goes on as usual and 
there is no reason for complaint. 

Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber Company, 
says ash in the upper grade is the only item on the hardwood 
list that is moving. Other items are rather quiet. 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 14.—There has been a slow 
but perceptible improvement in conditions in the lumber 
market, and manufacturers and dealers are by no means 
discouraged over the situation. A good volume of material 
is constantly moving, and there are many encouraging de- 
velopments. Despite the long continued unfavorable weather, 
with incessant rains to interfere with building operations, 
and that culminated in the destructive storm July 7, unusual 
activity is seen in that industry. ‘The railroad inquiries are 
promising and recent contracts have lent much encouragement. 
Certain expansion of the export movement is also noted. 

Builder Myers Y. Cooper announces plans for the expendi- 
ture of $150,000 in development work in one of the fashion- 
able suburbs, where fourteen residences will be completed 
within six months. The Tubular Products & Steel Company, 
of Pittsburgh, is pushing the preliminary work on its fifty 
acre purchase here, of which 385 acres will be given over to 
architects to carry out the idea of a model city for the hous- 
ing of employees of the company. Also there are a number 
of smaller development movements under way, all of which 
call for a vast amount of construction material. 

Plans have been now completed for the entertainment of 
the northern delegates to the Atlanta convention of Building 
Owners and Managers, when they reach this city on Septem- 
ber 12. The management of the Union Central Building has 
furnished headquarters for the party, and the first feature 
of the program will be a panoramic view of the Ohio Valley 
from the platform on top of the 84-story structure. After- 
ward there will be automobile trips to points of interest, con- 
cluding with an elaborate luncheon. The Cincinnati dele- 
gates will accompany the visitors to Atlanta. 

Advice has reached here from Chattanooga, Tenn., that 
G. W. Rice, of the Rice Manufacturing Company, of Johnson 
City, that State, confirms the late report that his company 
has in hand an order from the British Government for a 
large number of walnut logs, which will be shipped in the 
rough to England, where they will be distributed among the 
manufacturers of guns to be converted into stocks for rifles, 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBUS, OHIO, July 12.—Trade in lumber circles in 
Columbus and central Ohio has been fairly good during 
the last week. Retailers buy steadily as they run along 
on ogee light stocks. Building operations continue fairly 
active. 

The hardwood trade is fairly steady and prices are firmer. 
Buying of hardwoods is done mostly by yardmen. Some 
factories buy small quantities, and shipments come out 
promptly all along the line. Stocks in the hands of mill 
owners are apparently increasing. 

Yellow pine is still weak although the extreme low prices 
heard several weeks ago are unknown. Retailers buy for 
the present only, and rural dealers buy better now since 
building in rural sections is more active. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
says trade holds up fairly well in central Ohio territory. 
This is especially true of oak ard chestnut. All hardwoods 
are in fair demand. Prices are steady although some cut- 
ting is reported, and prospects are brighter. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LovIsviLLE, Ky., July 14.—Progress is being made in 
plans to establish a traffic bureau in Louisville, a move- 
ment which the lumbermen are heartily in accord with. 
The Louisville Board of Trade has taken up the project 
and Thomas F. Smith, president of the organization, 
will confer with the lumbermen on the matter at an 
early date. T. Smith Milton, of the Churchill-Milton 
Lumber Company, is leading the movement. 

Robert Lapping, Brooklyn, N. Y., manager of the 
Wood Mosaic Company, was in Louisville last week and 





stated that business is better and that the increased 
building operations in the metropolitan district have 
stimulated the demand for flooring. 

W. C. Curry, head of the silo department of the 
Alfred Struck Company, reports that the wood silo is 
making headway in this territory, despite the fact that 
the State Department of Agriculture has officially en- 
dorsed the concrete silo. 

Much interest has been shown by local lumbermen in 
the efforts that C. L. Harrison, of the Himmelberger- 
Harrison Company, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., is making 
as head of the Trade Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association to 
stimulate the use of barrels. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 13.—Local lumbermen have 
heard with much pleasure the report that the Chicago 
building strike has been settled. Chicago is an important 
buyer of hardwood lumber manufactured in the Memphis ter- 
ritory and it is now expected that inquiry from that source 
will be more active. 

A large quantity of walnut timber is being cut and shipped 
from Madison County, west Tennessee, to be used, it is under- 
stood, for the manufacture of gun stocks for the European 
armies. The owners are said to be receiving $85 a thousand. 
One of the big wholesale firms in Memphis is buying all the 
walnut it is able to obtain, and in order to increase its pur- 
oo is running advertisements in the papers in this ter- 
ritory. 

Direct confirmation has been received from the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Company of the sale of more than 200 ears of oak 
and gum to England. This stock is being loaded at the rate 
of a solid train a day and is being sent to Gulfport, Miss., 
where it is being loaded on the Siklestad. George Land, traf- 
fic manager of the company, says demand recently has been 
exceptionally good and that the business of this company 
for the twelve months ended July 1 will fall but little if 
any behind the corresponding period last year. Mr. Land 
also says there are other good orders in prospect. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has prepared statistics covering the 
amount of gum lumber available in the territory covered by 
this organization. ‘These figures have been compiled, how- 
ever, for the specific benefit of members of the association 
and nothing has been given out for publication. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., July 14.—The movement of hard- 
woods during the last week was featured by the steadily 
increasing demand for walnut and those dealers who are 


fortunate enough to hold stock of this character are able 
to command their own prices. Since the Nashville market 


moves practically no gum, the substitution of this wood ~ 


for walnut has had no effect whatever on the demand for 
walnut and dealers have had no little difficulty in filling 
the requirements of orders received. 

For a few days there was apprehension among Nashville 
operators that the injunction issued by Chancellor Alli- 
son against the board of commissioners of this city, re- 
straining the expenditure of money for contracted impvove- 
ments for a period of from sixty to ninety days, would 
have a most depressing influence upon the local market. 
But the situation was relieved by an order of the court, 
modifying the injunctive decree in so far as it affected the 
erection of public buildings, school houses, ete. There are 
eighty-seven contracts, including street improvements, the 
latter dealing exclusively with the laying of wood blocks, 
which are affected by the court’s amendatory decree. Local 
hardwood dealers breathed a sigh of relief when the mod- 
ification of the sweeping injunction was handed down, after 
the chancellor was acquainted with the fact that the pro- 
hibitive order would serve to paralyze imperative building 
operations. 

Quartered and plain oak are in fairly good demand with 
prices practically unchanged. Thick ash is reported very 
active and poplar continues to have ready call. Demand 
for interior finishing woods and flooring has served to assist 
in toning up the market. 
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IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LitTLe Rock, Ark., July 13.—A branch plant of the 
Kelley Handle Company, one of the largest manufac- 
turers of hickory handles in the world, has been opened 
at Blythesville and furnishes employment to approxi- 
mately 100 men. Manager M. R. Grace has contracted 
for enough timber to employ the plant for fifteen years. 
Three carloads of handles will be turned out each week. 

The Bynum & Alexander stave mill at Chiecot has 
resumed operation and, according to Manager W. E. 
Rust, will be run continuously as long as timber ean be 
secured. Sixteen men are now employed at the mill. 

Jacksonport, which for years has been scarcely more 
than a memory, begins to feel the effect of the increas- 
ing activity of the mills in that district and of the 
resumption of river traffic, and is rejuvenating through 
these influences. At the close of the Civil War this 
was one of the thriving towns on the upper White 
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For Factory Purposes. 


Foster - Morgan Lumber Co. 


| 
Henry Building, SEATTLE 
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THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. , 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 
Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 











Pacific Coast Lumber & Shingles 


States Lumber 
Company 
405-407 Mutual Life Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


We Specialize in Box Lumber and Shooks 











The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











The Climax Tally Book. 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew what is wanted. 
Substantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; 
the paper, printing and special rulingare high grade. The Climax 
has 110 pages and when closed is 4%x8'% inches. Price, postpaid, 
one copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 
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You Can 
Absolutely Depend On It 


when moulding leaves our Thomasville: mill it doesn’t 
need any sandpapering before painting. We believe 
in doing by machine all we can to save hand labor by 
the carpenter and you'll find all our 
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of a quality that requires but the minimum of hand labor. Our 
customers say our Finish compares favorably with the best. Try it. 


Kirby Planing Mill Co., Inc. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


We feature Dimension at our Boston, Ga., Mill. 














ALEXANDER CITY, 
J. M. Steverson, atch 
— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 











LOUISIANA 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Long Leaf 


/YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORIEANS,LA. ‘‘Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. } 











POWELL oo Co. 
LAKE CHARLES, 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-HodgeLumber Co., Ltd., tovcrti. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. t 

















Joho Chaumont,Pres. Walton McCain,V.-Pres. W.B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’! Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. 





Telegraph & Express Office: Elton, Louisiana” 
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River, but when the railroads were built and shunned 
it by three miles Jacksonville fell into decay and almost 
complete oblivion. 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern is taking up 
ties on the White River division and has a tie train 
at work on both ends of the line. This is the first full- 
fledged inspection the tie men have had since last year 
and they expect to clean up all the ties on the division. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, Inp., July 15.—While most of the large 
mills in this section continue to operate on an average 
of eight hours a day, business continues to come in 
“spurts” and lacks ginger. Inquiries are only fair. Manu- 
facturers say they are getting all the logs they want at 
present although they are not buying in big lots, owing to 
the uncertainty of present trade conditions. Most of the 
wheat in this section has been either stacked or shocked, 
as the weather has been too wet to thresh the grain. 
Lumber manufacturers believe that as soon as the new wheat 
crop is marketed business in all lines will improve. 

The retail lumber business is only fair and _ building 
operations are about what they have been for the last 
month. Planing mills are still running good time. Sash 
and door men say the season has been fine so far as the local 
trade is concerned but that the out-of-town trade has been 
dragging for some time. Architects and contractors say 
considerable building is yet to be done here this season and 
they expect to keep reasonably busy during the next three 
or four months. 

The furniture factories in Evansville, taken as a whole, 
are running fifty-four hours a week and trade in the South 
and Southwest has picked up nicely during the last few 
weeks. Desk and table manufacturers say indications are 
good for a fine fall trade. Many other woodconsuming 
factories in this city are running on better time now than 
they have for several weeks. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 13.—Little change is report: 
in the gener ral market. Demand is steady but not exce 
tional in the building trade with prospects of picking u)) 
in about thirty days. Indications still point to a_buildi 
year above normal. Suilding permits for July will exce «| 
the June figures, but are not expected to touch the record s: | 
during the first five months of the present year. Build 
tind considerable hope for the future in the activity. of t! 
allotment business. Over 200 acres of land situated in an: 
around Cleveland have been thrown upon the realty mark: 
during the last week, and dealers operating allotments alread 
open report an active business. According to the city build 
ing department more than half the building now under-wa, 
within the city consists of single and duplex residences an:! 
apartments, and figures show that about 90 percent of th. 
residence construction is of wood. It is this item alon 
which is making Cleveland’s building year phenomenal ani 
the activity in allotments would indicate that the movement 
will continue for some time. 
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FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., July 14.—The June building permits 
were the largest so far recorded this year and amounted 
to $1,667,392. While there is a large amount of work 
going on, the permits fell below the record of June last 
year, which was $2,579,000, the unusual figures being ac- 
counted for by the inclusion of a large amount of munic- 
ipal work.- To July 1 this year-the permits totaled $5,598, 
392, as compared with $6,574,000 in the first-half of 1914. 
There has been a steady increase in the volume of build- 
ing business this year beginning with March and the per- 
mits of that month were just about half the amount of 
those of: June. 

The arrival of direct shipments of Pacific coast lumber 
by way of Panama Canal to New York and Erie Canal to 
Buffalo rather increases the uneasiness of the eastern pro- 
ducers of competing lumber: such as hemlock, spruce and 
southern pine. The main difficulty is still in the shortage 
of tonnage to carry the cargoes. Certain Buffalo lumber- 
men who are handlers of this lumber say that the plan 
is to discharge the ocean cargoes at Poughkeepsie, on the 
Hudson, which makes it appear that they can get that far 
but not to Albany, which is the more logical western con- 
necting point. It is reported that a canal rate of $2 a 
thousand has been put in from Poughkeepsie to Buffalo and 
Tonawanda and special dispatch in loading is promised. 
Should the lumber be wanted by rail it can be shipped by 
that route also. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane Company is building 25  hydro- 
aeroplanes at its Toronto plant to be shipped to London, 
and it is rumored that these machines are for use by the 
Russian army. The boats are expected to develop a speed 
of 75.to 120 miles an hour. They are 75 feet across the 
upper planes and are equipped with. two 160-horsepower 
motors. The lifting power is from 2,500 to 3,000 pounds. 
The Buffalo plant is busy, but not much information is 
given out as to the number of machines under way or 
their destination. 

A big order for gun-stocks to supply the allied armies 
in the European war has been fying about for some time, 
and it is reported that one of the Buffalo companies own- 
ing a woodworking mill has made arrangements to supply 
100,000 of them. The question of what wood to use is a 
leading one in that branch of the trade at present. Walnut 
is practically out of the market and it is said that there is 
now very little birch available for it, so it is said an effort 
will be made to use gum or maple and perhaps both in 
filling the order. There would be similar orders from Ger- 
many were it not known that it is next to impossible to ship 
anything there at present. It is stated that the Johnston 
Harvester Company, of Batavia, has a number of big orders 
for manufacturing reaping machines for Germany, but can 
not fill them 

The steamer Hdward Buckley has had to lay up at De 
troit for repairs, after unloading part of a cargo of hard- 
woods consigned to the H. T. Kerr Lumber Company here. 
The vessel struck an obstruction in the Detroit River, but 
did not sustain severe damage. 

After the heavy receipts of lumber of the last few weeks 
a temporary lull occurred last week in the lake trade. Two 
steamers arrived, the United Lumberman and the L. EF. 
Hines. Tne R. Laidlaw Lumber Company had about half 
of the lumber arriving, and received its second cargo of 
white pine. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OnI0, July 13.—The best feature of the local 
lumber market contmues to be the heavy building opera- 
tions in the city. The reports from the building in- 
spector’s office continues from week to week to figure higher 
than the corresponding week of the previous year. There 
has however yet been no revival in the lumber trade proper 
although the tone of the dealers is hopeful. There is no 
pessimism and they persistently declare that business must 
improve in the course of a few weeks at least. Local banks 
have plenty of money and legitimate interests have no diffi 
culty in raising money but no money is loaned except on the 
best of security. 

Encouraging signs upon which lumbermen base hope are 
the opening up of steel mills and the impetus given to this 
industry in the past few weeks. Usually when steel is 
enjoying prosperity lumber is carried with it. Farmers in 
this vicinity have begun to harvest the second consecutive 
banner crop in their history. 

Yellow pine shows great weakness and this is still strictly 
a buvers’ market but lumbermen generally believe that a 
break will soon come and that prices will rapidly advance. 

Lumber dealers, especially southern shippers, are deeply 
interested in the outcome of an important rate hearing 
which is now in progress in Toledo before Special Examiner 
Marshall of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Traffic 
experts from cities within a radius of 200 miles of Toledo 
have been in the city during the last week giving testimony 
in the case and it is expected that a greater share of this 
week will be consumed in the hearing. The question at 





issue is whether shippers from the Toledo district are 


entitled to proportional rates the same as_ shippers from 
other districts. The complaint was brought by 4 
Wilson, traffic commissioner of the Toledo Commerce Club. 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Bancor, ME., July 12.—The recent rains raised the 
Penobscot River four feet in the forty-eight hours ended 

Saturday night, and for several days the current has been 
so swift that the crew at Argyle boom has been unable to 
handle any logs, so that the third steam mill drive for Ban 
gor boom has been delayed. For the first time in man) 
years it has becn necessary to take in sheer booms in mid 
summer on account of swift water, and operations on thi 
“ae have been as completely suspended as during a spring 
flood. 

On the Kennebec and other Maine rivers there has been a 
remarkable rise of water for this season of the year, although 
precautions were taken in time to prevent serious ‘damage. 
On the New Brunswick rivers the sudden freshet broke log 
booms, and on the Miramichi 18,000,000 feet of logs went 
adrift and- were recovered with great difficulty. 





BARGES REPLACE SCARCE SAILING VESSELS. 

AvuGusta, ME., July 13.—The barge Greenland, now 
loading lumber at the mill of the Augusta Lumber 
Company, will take from the Kennebec the first cargo 
of lumber ever shipped by this company on a barge. It is not 
a large craft, and while it will carry about 180,000 feet of 
green lumber its coal-carrying capacity is about 800 tons. 
The Greenland is one of twelve barges age by the Pisc: 
taqua Navigation Company of Portsmouth, N. H., which com- 
pany also owns the tugboats and does quite an extensive 
business in carrying lumber to coastwise ports. 

_ The visit of the Grecnland to Augusta is due to the scar- 
city of sailing vessels. Not many sailing ships have been 
built in recent years, some have been lost and many of those 
now afloat are going down east to Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick ports from which they are engaged in carrying 
lumber to Boston and New York markets, as well as_ to 
England. 

The Augusta Lumber Company, however, has two schooners 
on the way, the Mary BE. Olys and the Lizzie J. Call, well 
knewn on the Kennebee. Beth are expected here this week. 





DYNAMITE DOES $30,000 DAMAGE. 

Liny Bay, ME., July 12.—Damage estimated at $30,000 
was done to the buildings and lumbering supplies of the 
Great Northern Paper Company here early this morning 
when a ton of dynamite and a huge tank of gasoline ex- 
ploded. The buildings were used for the storage of 
supplies for the company ’s lumbering operations in the 
Moosehead Lake region.. The cause of the explosion is 
unknown. The Great Northern Paper Company will at 
once replace the plant, it is announced, so that the 
lumbering operations. may be started on schedule next 
season. The material for the construction of a large 
dam also was destroyed, and it, too, will be mapeaens at 
once. 





THREATEN BURSTING OF BUILDING BOOM. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., July 13.—The action of 300 strue- 
tural iron workers in quitting work today in order to 
force the employers into granting even’ higher wages 
than are now paid in that trade here threatens to hold up 
the completion of eighteen factories for the Remington Arms 
Company. Bridgeport is now in the midst of the most tre- 
inendous industrial Loom ever experienced by any community 
in Connecticut and iabor is so scarce and valuable that the 
unions are having all the best of it in any controversy with 
the factory owners and builders. In. this last instance it is 
expected that the contractors will give in and grant the 
structural iron workers’ demands, as any delay in completing 
these urgently required industrial extensions would be very 
costly, If this is done there will be no danger for the pres- 
ent of difficulties in the affiliated building trades. 

While the action of the structural iron workers does not 
affect directly the interests of the lumber trade, the strike 
will be felt indirectly if it be not settled promptly, as the 
carpenters will be delayed in finishing the structures. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PaA., July 12.—‘‘ Just drifting’’ seems 
aptly to deseribe the condition of the lumber market 
here during the last week. It is not still, as a moderate 
volume of business is done, but there seems to be little speed 
or direction to it and it seems to have gained no foree. Al- 
though stocks at mill points serving this market have de 
creased and there is no great surplus of stock at mills or in 
yards it appears there are those timid enough to offer irreg- 
ular prices and so keep the market upset when there is no 
real reason for it. Most whelesalers receive -a few more 
inquiries, but they are not turning to orders very fast. In- 
dustrial concerns put out feelers, and it is hoped they will 
soon be buyers. Wholesalers still secure most of their busi- 
ness from the out of town yards, but some of the city yards 
are quite busy, especially those in on the business resulting 
from the “war orders,” which continue to inerease in volume. 

The hardwood market has been less influenced by transit 
and other price affecting conditions and has been fairly 
steady. Plain oak, both red and white, ash and basswood, 
are still leaders in demand, and are not freely offered. Map!c 
flooring is active, but on a close margin. Bireh and beech 
are taken as offered at fair prices. Gum and poplar are 
plentiful, but prices are well maintained. Low grade chestnut 
is in good demand, but the better grades are plentiful. Ma- 
hogany and the fancy woods are not at all scarce, but prices 
are generally kept steady. White pine moves in increased 
volume, especially the lower grades, which become more and 
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more scarce, with prices stronger. Spruce is plentiful, and 
prices are erratic on certain items. Hemlock sells in only 
moderate volume and prices are low. Cypress lumber moves 
steadily at good prices and shingles are in good call. Cedar 
shingles are steady in demand and price, but at a low level. 
Some concerns report better prices on longleaf timbers and 
sizes, but occasional sales at much reduced prices are re- 
ported. North Carolina pine sizes move freely, some con- 
cerns finding a better business in box, but roofers seem plen- 
tiful and are offered with inducements. Lath are in good 
demand, and are steady in price. 

W. R. Grace & Co. have asked the local shipyards for bids 
on the construction of a steamer for the Atlantic and 
Pacific trade. The boat is to be of the same type as the 
Colusa, owned by that company, and the specifications call 
for 6,000 tons dead weight carrying capacity. . 

Frederic 8S, Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, was 
the Independence Day orator at the civie celebration at Lans- 
downe, Pa., a thriving suburban town, where he is a resident. 

The exchange’s charity baseball game will net about $200 
for distribution. 

Rh. A. Shepherd, who left Charles M. Betts & Co. (Ine.) 
about the first of the year to go with Mershon, Eddy, Parker 
Company of Saginaw, Mich., has again taken the rvad for 
the Betts concern, and will visit the trade of northern Penn- 
sylvania, southern New York, and north Jersey. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PirttTsBpuRGH, PA., July 14.—Reports regarding June 
lumber trade in Pittsburgh indicate that the month was 
one of the best of the year, and there is a growing 
belief that the closing months will be more satisfactory. 
An official of one of the large coal mining corporations 
here made the prediction last week that by the middle of 
September there would be neither coal miners enough nor 
cars enough to handle the coal demanded. The steel trade 
is more optimistic as a whole than at any other time. The coke 
fields are busy and are increasing production. Mercantile 
lines are more active and taking the situation as a whole 
the industrial activity is stronger and more stable than 
at any time during the last twelve months. 

July and August are dull months for the glass trade 
and not more than 20 percent of glass factories are work- 
ing at present. Pottery trade is also down for the hot 
months, but here again is found a better feeling for the 
closing months of the year, all of which bears hopefully 
on the lumber industry. 

Building trades are still quiet. New contracts awarded 
last month were numerous but of comparative small ag- 
gregate value. Investment building is the great lack at 
this time. Retail yards nevertheless report a much better 
demand and say stocks are going down. 

George Young of the Kendall Lumber Company is on his 
vacation and is spending his time with his family at At- 
lantic City. J. L. Kendall, president of the company, is 
in Philadelphia this week on a business trip, while S. A. 
Kendall is at Roseberg, Ore., looking after the operations 
of the company there. The Kendall company’s splendid 
operations on the Pacific coast are expected to become an 
important factor in the near future. Generally, the com- 
pany reports business for June as excellent and a fine 
start in July. 

A. J. Diebold of the Forest Lumber Company is out of 
the city on a business trip. This company notes a good 
June volume of business as indicative of a general trend 
of improvement in buying. The Philadelphia office of the 
company reports a good volume of business and declares 
shipments from the mills in June were the best of any 
month this year. 





MEXICAN LUMBER HOLDINGS APPRAISED. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 10.—The report of appraisers 
Frank L. Noister, William N. Little and Charles F. 
Lane, who were appointed by the Federal court here 
to inspect and place a value on the property of the 
International Lumber & Development Company, in Mex- 
ico, places a value of $738,735 on the property in its 
present condition, but admits that on account of the 
overgrown condition it was impossible to make an ac- 
curate estimate. This estimate is supposed to be very 
conservative, and whether the plantation will be worked 
or not will depend largely on the report of Receiver John 
O. Sheatz. Not being able to inspect it a flat valuation 
of $1 an acre was placed on the timberlands and if this 
is a sample of the rest of the values there should be 
several times the appraised values there if peace ever 
comes to that war-torn country. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 13.—There was a slight fall- 
ing off in the amount of new building launched in Mil- 
waukee last week, but lumbermen still meet with a satis- 
factory business, selling stock for structures now in the 
process of erection. The building inspector issued seventy- 
four permits last week for buildings to cost $132,500, as 
against sixty-seven permits and an investment of $176,991 
during the corresponding period a year ago. <A favorable 
feature of the present situation is the fact that more per- 
mits are being issued than at this time a year ago, despite 
the fact that the investment involved is smaller. 

Lumbermen hope that business will not experience so much 
of the usual summer dullness this season, due to the fact 
that much important building, launched earlier in the spring, 
was carried over and is now being taken up. Business thus 
far has held up fairly well, although, of course, a much 
larger trade could be handled. The sash and door and gen- 
eral interior finish manufacturing concerns are still inclined 
to place their orders carefully and take only enough stock to 
meet their wants. Birch for interior work, and maple for 
hardwood flooring, are in especially good request. Stocks 
are increasing somewhat by the arrival of shipments of the 
new cut. Wholesalers say that dealers about the State are 
placing some fairly good orders, but that a better business 
from this source is hoped for later in the season. The 
excellent crop outlook about the State encourages farmers 
and people in the smaller cities and towns to go ahead with 
much delayed building work, according to reports from va- 
rious points. 

Adolph Pfund, enterprising secretary: of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, is recovering from an 
attack of inflammatory rheumatism, which laid him up for 
several weeks. He is now able to get down to his office in 
the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Bank Building for a half 
day at a time. 

Under the will of the late Frank L. Tibbits, president and 
manager of the Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Company, of Mil- 
waukee, who died on July 4, the business will be continued 
under the same name, with Fred P. Tibbits, a son who had 
been associated with the father for many years, in charge. 
The will of Mr. Tibbits disposes of an estate valued at $130,- 
000. The bulk of the property is to be held in trust for the 
children, although the widow is to receive an annual income 
of approximately $4,000. Fred P. Tibbits and his sister are 
to manage the trust estate for their mother. After Mrs. 
Tibbits’ death the estate is to be divided between the children 














of the testator as follows: Fred, 20 percent; Edna, 60 per- 
cent; Heber, 10 percent, and Charles, 10 percent. The will 
was made June 12, 1915. 

Milwaukee lumbermen, many of whom are affiliated with 
the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, are much 
pleased over the announcement that the directors of the 
organization have authorized the enlargement of the activi- 
ties of the traffic bureau of the association, as proposed by 
Secretary Frank Barry, a traffic expert of national reputa- 
tion. It is proposed, in addition to watching the transpor- 
tation interests of Milwaukee, to furnish members advice on 
all traffic matters, passenger, freight or express, to main- 
tain a complete and comprehensive traffic file, including in- 
formation as to rulings of Federal and State commissions, 
and routing information for shippers, in charge of an expe- 
rienced rate and routing clerk. Tracing of delayed shipments 
will be done to a limited extent; an auditing department 
will be installed by which it is expected several hundred 
thousand dollars a year will be saved to shippers, while 
claims and complaints of all kinds will be handled for ship- 
pers. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OSHKOSH, WIs., July 13.—O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, left Monday for an extensive business trip. He 
went first to Wausau to confer with M. P. MeCullogh, 
chairman of the bureau of promotion, regarding advertising 
projects. He was at Chicago Wednesday attending a meet- 
ing of the Forest Products Exposition Company. On Thurs- 
day and Friday he will attend a meeting of a joint com- 
mittee of lumber associations appointed to confer with the 
Federal Trade Commission. This committee was to meet 
Monday and Tuesday with the commission. On Saturday 
Mr. Swan will go from Chicago to Mackinac Island to attend 
a meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Jonn H. Kaiser Lumber Company's mill at Eau 
Claire, which began sawing lumber fifteen months ago, con- 
tinues operations with prospects of no letup for many more 
months as logs are coming down from the woods regularly 
by the trainload. : F 

The Government bas agreed to pay the Indians on the 
Odanah reservation $600,000 in cash for the timber which 
is to be put on the market at once and to be logged next 
winter. It will probably go to the Stevens company mill 
at Odanah, 

The Brown-Mitcheson Company, of Marinette, has filed 
with the registrar of deeds a deed from the Isaac Stephen- 
son Land & Lumber Company, and a quit claim from the 
N. Ludington Company, to the land on which the Brown- 
Mitcheson factory is located. The consideration in the 
Stephenson deed is given as $10,000. The factory, which 
has been materially enlarged and reconstructed since the 
Brown-Mitcheson Company has had it, was originally put 
up by the Sash & Door Company, which built on leased 
land. The land was leased by the successors. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS., July 12.—The Shawano Timber & 
Land Company, of Shawano, will saw about. 1,000,000 
feet of hemiock logs near Crandon this summer. 

The Shaw Company, of Crandon, has received an order for 
2,000 sets of hubs or 8,000 pieces and the mill will resume 
operation at once. 

_ The Wisconsin Seating Company at New London closed 
for a time to erect a large new stack and make other im- 
provements and will resume operation early this week. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, July 13.—The building situation is less 
favorable than a couple of weeks ago, and while the ag- 
gregate of new plans for the period from January 2 to 
date is largely in excess of last year operators look for a 
continuance in Brooklyn and outlying sections. So far as 
Manhattan itself is concerned there is a gain of $12,000,000 
in the value of permits since January 2 and in the same 
period Bronx shows a gain of over $5,000,000. This class 
of construction is of the heavier skyscraper or stone class 
and less lumber is used in the construction than in the other 
five boroughs where lumber is used to a larger extent. How 
ever, real estate men say that in the past building booms 
in the city have always been preceded by renewed activity 
in the out of town sections, indicating the availability of 
capital for building purposes. With the bank reserves in the 
condition they are now in and the activity of real estate sales, 
there is every reason to look for the beginning of better 
conditions. 

A study of the figures compiled by the building bureaus 
to record the number and kind of buildings for which plans 
were filed during the first half of the year discloses an in- 
creased activity in construction that in itself bespeaks re- 
turning confidence not only on the part of owners but also 
by the loaning institutions. This has been accompanied by 
some uplift in the prices of most building materials, but not 
to such an extent as to discourage further construction. The 
renting demand for certain types of structures is strong, 
and as long as the supply does not equal the demand more 
building must be undertaken. 

Van W. Tyler, 27 William Street, who looks after the 
local business of the Bathurst Lumber Company, Bathurst 
Village, N. B., has just returned from a several days’ trip 
to the company’s large mills at Bathurst. He reports the 
operation under full headway, with a good demand for all 
its white pine and spruce stock and a very satisfactory range 
of prices. Mr. Tyler says that while he was at the mill 
three steamers were loading with spruce and pine deals each 
to take aboard 2,000,000 feet of lumber. 

















A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 12.—Sale of twenty-two 
yards in northern and western North Dakota to the 
Piper-Howe Lumber Company, of Minot, N. D., is an- 
nounced by the Langworthy Lumber Company of this city. 
The yards are all in the Minot territory and. will continue 
to be operated by the Piper-Howe people, who are assisting 
in the inventories and taking them over this week. The 
Langworthy Lumber Company will continue to administer 
its other yards from the headquarters in this city. 

J. A. MeCampbell, well known from his connection with 
various wholesale companies in this territory, has joined the 
staff of the International Lumber Company and will look 
after sales in southern Minnesota and adjoining territory. 
with Minneapolis as his headquarters, and the big stocks of 
the company at International Falls and Spooner, Minn., be- 
hind him. a 

H. S. Childs, secretary of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, is on a trip to Virginia and Winton, 
Minn., this week, to look after grading matters. 

E. H. Smith, who has been manager for the Atlas Lumber 
Company at Carlstadt, now Alderson, Alberta. is here visit- 
ing his brother-in-law, C. M. Rohne, and probably will locate 
in this vicinity. The name of Carlstadt was changed on the 
theory that it was German, but Mr. Smith says the joke was 
on the Canadians, as.the name is Scandinavian, 














YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK, 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 


Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 
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For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., Froripa: 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Moirek and Telecode. 











— 
The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER 


Telegraph Office: 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. Florala, Ala. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.» 











J. W. Hyde Company 


—WHOLESALE— 


YELLOW PINE 


Lumber, Ties, Piling 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 























The American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of practical questions 
about the lumber business. To each question there isa full 
and appropriate answer, which, in many cases, embodies 
illustrations. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or re- 
tail office, in big and small yard, in the woods or on the 
river, this book will prove the most satisfactory and handy 
reference volume ever published. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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G6, B. MONTGOMERY, Treasurer. 
L. D. TANNER, Secretary. 





GUY 1. BUELL, Prosident. 
G, L. HUME, Vice-President. 


' MonTeomery LumBer Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


KILN Drip N.C. PINE 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 


Sales Representatives 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
W. E. PEARCE, - 81 Hobart St., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 1338 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS Cco., Johnstown, Pa. 
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N. C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
NS S, 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
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Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. I 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidgz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE :— 18 Broadway 








LEWIS DILL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


— WHOLESALE — 


KILN DRIED 
NORTH CAROLINA YELLOW PINE 
AND LONG LEAF 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











F. H. Schneider, a wholesaler of Wausau, Wis., was 
a caller on the Chicago trade this week. 

F. J. Darke, of Odanah, Wis., sales manager for the 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, was in the city this 
week on business connected with his company. 

Frank H. Burnaby, manager of Hilgard Lumber 
Company, Chicago, returned recently from a trip to 
Kansas City, Mo., and other middle western points. 

R. V. Gibson, the well known wholesale lumber 
dealer of Newark, N. J., was a visitor at Chicago lum- 
ber circles a day or two the latter part of last week. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general manager 
for the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, at Kansas 
City, Mo., was a Chicago visitor the latter part of last 
week. 

Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Com- 
pany, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., was in Chicago this week 
on one of his periodical trips to look after his trade 
in this territory. 

G. W. Jones, head of the G. W. Jones Lumber Com- 
pany, of Appleton, Wis., has been calling on the trade 
of Milwaukee and Chicago and said that he considered 
the outlook a little better. 


F. T. Boles, president of the Lord & Bushnell Com- 
pany, Laflin and Twenty-second streets, Chicago, left 
Thursday for Ephraim, Wis., with his family, where 
they will spend several weeks. 

E. A. Thornton, head of the E. A. Thornton Lum- 
ber Company, Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, 
left Wednesday evening for Marquette, Mich., the mill 
point of the company. He expects to return Saturday. 

Walter DeWitt, W. E. Williams & Co., of Traverse 
City, Mich., is spending a few days in Chicago this 
week. He says that trade is just ‘‘so-so’’; but that 
his concern is selling a little over two-thirds of its 
production. 

The many friends of Joseph H. Dion, head of the 
firm of Maisey & Dion, Chicago, will be glad to hear 
that he has recovered from an operation for appen- 
dicitis. He left this week for the Sister Lakes in 
Michigan to recuperate. 

M. B. Nelson, second vice president and general 
manager of sales for the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., and John D. Tenant, manager 
of the manufacturing department of the same com. 
pany, were in Chicago this week on a business trip. 

W. B. Vanlandingham, buyer for the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, Chicago, spent several days in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., last week. Mr. Vanlandingham formerly 
was sales manager for the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company at Kansas City, and is widely 
known among the lumbermen in that district. 

John W. Barry, of the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was a Chicago visitor this 
week and paid the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
an appreciated call. Mr. Barry was as optimistic and 
enthusiastic as ever, and said that crop prospects aré 
excellent in his part of the country, which should 
mean a good business in the fall. 


A. M. Chesbrough, of Toledo, Ohio, with a mill at 
Thompson, Mich., stopped off in Chicago on his way 
home from his manufacturing point. He said that the 
mill at Thompson is closed down and that he expects 
to keep it closed until the lumber market becomes 
better. He said he thought it was cheaper to pay the 
men for building camps than to cut timber and saw it 
at present market prices. 

R. C. Schulz, general manager of the Marathon Lum- 
ber Company, of Laurel, Miss., was in Chicago this 
week for a few days, calling on the trade and renew- 
ing old acquaintances. From here he left for his old 
home in Wisconsin, where he will put in the next two 
weeks fishing. Regarding business conditions Mr. 
Schulz said that during March and April his company 
had enjoyed a very satisfactory run of trade; that 
during May and June demand tapered off somewhat, 
but last week brought a nice run of orders and he felt 
that yellow pine was on the uptrend. 

E. A. Selfridge, jr., president of the Northwestern 
Redwood Lumber Company, of Willits, Cal., was in 
Chicago this week, attending the meeting of the trade 
extension committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. In the course of conversation 
he said that the redwood manufacturers had curtailed 
their output fully 50 percent; that prices are steady 
and he thought prospects for this wood are exceed- 
ingly bright. Before he returns home Mr. Selfridge 
will call on the eastern trade and will visit New 
Orleans. 

J. A. Sinelair, seeretary and treasurer of the Seaman- 
Kent Company (Ltd.), of Meaford, Ont., is spending a 
few days in Chicago and vicinity this week. Mr. Sin- 
clair said that business in the smaller towns in Canada 


is very good, but that in the larger cities it is slow. 
The company’s plant at Meaford is operating full time, 
but the one at Fort William is only running half time. 
Mr. Sinclair is deeply interested in the European war, 
having a son at the front. 


C. A. Davis, manager of the Texas Lumber Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., was in Chicago last Tuesday en 
route to Syracuse, N. Y., where he was called by the 
death of his mother, who was killed in an auto acci- 
dent in that city’ on Saturday night, July 10. Mr. 
Davis is well known and popular among the lumber 
fraternity of Houston and of southwest Texas, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins them in extending sin- 
cere sympathy to him in his sudden bereavement. 


George X. Wendling, of San Francisco, president of 
the Weed Lumber Company and of the California Pine 
Box & Lumber Company, who is a member of the board 
of governors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was expected in Chicago this week to 
attend the meeting of that board and the conference 
preliminary to the hearing of the lumbermen by the 
Federal Trade Commission next Monday and Tuesday. 
He left San Francisco according to program but was 
taken sick on the way and turned back at Ogden, Utah. 
His sickness was not thought to be serious, but since 
he has not been in good health recently it did not seem 
advisable to prolong the trip. 


Harry Schneider, formerly banker of Davenport, Ia., 
and lately sales manager for the Index-Galena Company, 
Index, Wash., is now located at Calexico, Cal. It will 
be remembered that recently newspaper dispatches told 
of big damage and some loss of life at Calexico caused 
by an earthquake. Harry was there and, observing the 
results, immediately embarked in the retail lumber busi- 
ness. He tells his reason in these words: ‘‘ Last week 
we were visited by an earthquake which tossed things 
around promiscuously and raised much inferno with 
every brick building in Calexico and El Centro. Few 
wooden buildings were affected at all.’’ Mr. Schneider 
and associates have purchased the International Lumber 
Company, of Calexico. He will be assisted in the opera- 
tion of the yard by Roy Kineaid, a resident of Calexico 
for many years. The actual transfer of the business will 
take place August 15. 





REPRESENTS EASTERN CONCERN IN CHICAGO. 


On July 1 A. B. Brooks became the representative in 
Chicago territory of the Germain Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The local office of the Germain Company 
is at 652 Railway Exchange. Mr. Brooks comes to the 
Germain Company with a long experience in the lumber 
business, including four years in the South as a buyer 
of yellow pine and two years as sales manager for the 
Williamsburg Lumber Company, of Collins, Miss. For 





A, B. BROOKS, CHICAGO ; 
Representing the Germain Company, of Pittsburgh, in Local 
Territory. 


the last eight years Mr. Brooks has been operating -an 
office in Chicago under the name of A, B. Brooks & Co., 
during which time he has formed a wide acquaintance 
with the larger buyers of lumber in all lines, and with 
him as its representative in this territory the Germain 
Company will no doubt maintain its present enviable 
reputation and become even better acquainted among the 
buyers of ‘umber, 2 
INDICTMENT THROWN OUT OF COURT. 


About a year ago in the criminal court of Nashville, 
Tenn., indictment was rendered against Benjamin F. 
Graham, of Los Angeles, Cal., as result of charges 
of fraud brought by the estate of Thomas Ayres, of 
Tennessee, in connection with a British Columbia tim- 
ber deal. This indictment has just been thrown out 
of court, receiving the same treatment as a civil case 
involving the same questions which was thrown out in 
Chicago about two years ago. Mr. Graham is not and 
never was a lumberman, but had been interested in 
mining enterprises in the Southwest and Mexico, In 
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1906 he was attracted to timber, as a permanent in- 
vestment for operation or as a subject of promotion 
work, and through his business connections became 
acquainted with the timber situation in the coast dis- 
tricts of British Columbia. As a result, he organized 
a company and took over timber licenses on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. About a hundred thousand acres 
was involved and an estimated stumpage of from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet. In June, 1907, Mr. Ayres 
secured an option on the property, paying $10,000 
down and undertaking further obligations. He vis- 
ited the timber and the deal seemed progressing well 
when Mr. Ayres found himself unable to raise the 
money required, and therefore dropped out. Later he 
died and after his death, his widow was induced to 
bring civil suit for recovery of the $10,000. At the 
Federal court in Chicago, where Mr. Graham then had 
an office, the suit was thrown out of court, and later 
the widow was induced to bring criminal charges 
against Mr. Graham on the ground of fraud by mis- 
representation. This is the case that has been re- 
cently thrown out of court. After Mr. Ayres failed 
to complete his contract, the property was sold for 
more than double the amount he was to pay for it, 
and Mr. Graham invested the proceeds in irrigated 
lands in the San Joaquin Valley, which he has since 
been developing with much success, it is said. 

Mr. Graham has many friends who will be glad of 
his relief from these charges, which they have all 
along felt to be absolutely unfounded and have done 
what they could to help him. He made a heroie strug- 
gle during the panic of 1907 to complete payments 
on the British Columbia timber and to hold on to it, 
and sueceeded and all who were interested with him 
in the project were reimbursed. The property in ques- 
tion is located on Graham Island in the Queen Char- 
lotte group, about seventy miles from Prince Rupert, 
the Pacific terminus of the Grand Pacific Railway. 
Many of the timber limits involved have a very high 
grade of tideland spruce with a good many limits 
running to a phenomenal stumpage per aere. 





GIVEN NEW .OFFICE. 


VARNVILLE, 8. C., July 12.—At a meeting of the board 
of directors of the Big Salkehatchie Cypress Company on 
Saturday, July 10, Frank A. McClure was elected as a 
member of the board of directors of the company and 
was also made assistant secretary-treasurer. Mr. McClure 
is a lumber office man of long experience, having entered 
this line of the business with the Louis Werner Sawmill 
Company, Griffith, Ark., later going with the Freeman 
Lumber Company, Gleason, Ark., after which he was with 
the F. B. Williams Cypress Company, Paterson, La. Just 
previous to his connection with the Big Salkehatchie 
Cypress Company, Mr. McClure had charge of the office 
of the St. Bernard Cypress Company, at Arabi, La., near 
New Orleans. ' 

In his new connection with the Big Salkehatchie 
Cypress Company Mr. McClure will have ample scope for 
the exercise of those peculiar talents that have made him 
such a valuable office man to every company with which 
he has been connected. 





MAKES NEW CONNECTION. 
Kansas Crty, Mo., July 13.—Thor Sanborn, for twelve 
years connected with the sales department of the Gray’s 








THOR SANBORN, KANSAS CITY, MO. ; 
To Become General Sales Manager for East Oregon Lumber 
Company. 


Harbor Commercial Company of Cosmopolis, Wash., and 
for the last four years Eastern manager of sales for that 
company, has resigned, effective September 1. Mr. San- 
born will become general sales manager of the East 
Oregon Lumber Company, of this city; September 1. 
The East Oregon Lumber Company is the big west Coast 
concern organized by Kansas City interests about a year 
ago to eut large holdings in eastern Oregon. I. H. 
Fetty, formerly manager of the lumber department of 
the Central Coal & Coke Company, is president of the 
company and its main offices are here. 

Mr. Sanborn is well known among lumbermen in this 
section. He was brought up in the lumber business, be- 
ing. a son of J. W. Sanborn, a veteran west Coast whole- 
saler of this city. Mr. Sanborn’s successor with the 
Gray’s Harbor company has not been chosen, 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From July 7 to 12 inclusive, six vessels brought 
1,690,000 feet of lumber and 9,600 ties to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—400,000 
feet—was carried by the steamer J. W. Stephenson, 
from Wells, Mich. The next largest cargo—375,000 
feet—was carried by the steamer TZ. S. Christie, from 
Gladstone, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


July 7—Str. W. D. Hossek, Raber, Mich., 9,600 ties. 
July 9—Str. Maggie Marshall, Marinette, Wis., 300,000 
feet. 


July 10—Str. 7. S. Christie, Gladstone, Mich., 375,000 feet. 

July 11—Str. J. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet. 

July 12—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., 340,000 
feet; Str. Albert Soper, Marinette, Wis., 275,000 feet. 





LUMBERMAN’S DAUGHTERS IN POPULARITY 
CONTEST. 

Herewith is shown the picture of the charming twin 
daughters of a California retail lumberman. They are 
Geraldine and Virginia Coleman, twin daughters of E. 
Coleman, manager of the Live Oak Lumber Company, 
Live Oak, Cal. These attractive young ladies have been 
prize winners in several contests for young people, hav- 
ing won first prize in the baby show at Napa, Cal., in 
1910, and also winning the first prize at Oroville in 
1913. At the Live Oak fair in 1915 they also secured 
the first prize. They are now entered in a popularity con- 








GERALDINE AND VIRGINIA COLEMAN, LIVE OAK, CAL. : 
Lumberman’s Twin Daughters in Contest for Popularity. 


test for little folks being carried on in northern Cali- 
fornia by the Sacramento Union, Sacramento, Cal. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., July 14.—Building operations begin 
to show a slight falling off from the volume of business 
at this time a year ago, the lessening of building 
activity being at direct variance with the unmistakable im- 
provement in real estate transactions. The total value of 
building cortracts placed since January 1 in New England 
was $88,475,000 on July 7, a little less than $5,000,000 be- 
hind last year’s total for the same period. This week’s fig- 
ures are not yet available, but indications are that they also 
will show a slight falling off from 1914. It should be noted, 
however, that for the corresponding period of 1913, which was 
regarded as a good year for building, the total value of con- 
tracts was only $382,000 ahead of this year. It also is en- 
couraging to note that the records at the registry of deeds 
show that more land transactions were put through in June 
than in the same month in 1914, and that each week showed 
a progressive improvement over the preceding one. This 
would seem to indicate that the little halt in building activ- 
ity is only temporary and that a revival is near, since some 
of this land which changed hands is unimproved and the new 
owners will undoubtedly start building at once. 

Increasing manufacturing and commercial activity through- 
out New England is indicated by the satisfactory returns 
made by the eleven largest cities for their bank clearings 
during the first half of the year. The total for this year is 
$772,993,361, as against $767,003,348 in 1914, a gain of 
about 1 percent. , 

Members of the lumber trade discussed today the announce- 
ment of the railroad freight handlers’ union that.a new 
wage scale would be presented this week to the Boston & 
Albany Railroad, The new scale is stated to be identical with 
the one recently refused by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Boston & Maine railroads on the ground 
that financial conditions would not warrant an increase in 
expenses. It is not thought that the wage trouble will de- 
velop serious differences nor that the more free buying of 
lumber by the railroads for repairs, improvements and ex- 
tensions will be interfered with. 

News that the carpenters’ strike at Chicago has been set- 
tled is regarded by the lumber trade here as a distinct prom- 
ise of prompt improvement of business. The dealers say that 
a huge amount of lumber that normally would have been 
consumed in Chicago and vicinity was offered in other mar- 
kets since the trouble began last April, and that the lumber 
supply and demand will be more closely balanced now that 
Chicago has resumed its position as one of the biggest lum- 
ber consuming cities in the country. 








HYMENEAL 


TOWNSEND-BENNIE—George Alfred Townsend, sales 
manager for the Great Southern Lumber Company, of 
Bogalusa, La., and Miss Bessie Barbara Bennie, were 
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GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND, OF BOGALUSA, LA. 


united in marriage at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bennie, at Nashville, Tenn., July 8. 
Cards have been sent out announcing the marriage and 
conveying the additional information that they will be 
at home at Bogalusa after July 15, occupying apartments 
at the Pine Tree Inn for the present. 


MILLER-PRESSLER.—Fred A. Miller, junior member 
of the firm of Miller & Son, of Gibson City, Ill, and 
Miss Anna Pressler, of New Berlin, Ill., were married at 
the home of the bride’s parents June 30. Following the 
ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Miller left for a visit with rela- 
gy in Kansas and on their return will reside in Gibson 
City. 


WORLAND-SHIRLEY.—George O. Worland, secretary, 
treasurer and general manager of the Evansville Veneer 
Company, of Evansville, Ind., and Miss Elsie P. Shirley, 
a well known young woman of that city, were united 
in marriage July 7, the ceremony having been performed 
by the Rev. Donald J. Manning. Immediately after the 
ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Worland left for a trip to Chi- 
cago and the Great Lakes, to be gone a few days. Upon 
their return they will temporarily make their residence 
at 609 Upper Fifth Street, Evansville. 





MEYERS-DYER.—L. D. Meyers, of the Southern Lum- 
ber Company, of Meridian, Miss., and Miss Katherine 
Dyer, were united in marriage July 7 at the home of the 
bride’s parents in Morganfield, Ky. Mr. and Mrs. Meyers 
left after the ceremony for a trip to New Orleans and 


the Mississippi coast and will return to Meridian next 
week, 

HARDING-FAGON—James Harding, who with his 
brother, George T. Harding, operates the hub mill at 


Shawano, was married recently at Merrill to Miss Hazel 
Fagon, of that city, the Rev. J. S. Wilson officiating. 
The young couple will reside at Shawano. 


..F. CARBOLINEUM -?-r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


oO Pe 94 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK 

Bradley, Miller & Company 

; BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 

Mouldings 

White Pire Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 

K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 























Ft. Smith Lumber Co. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 
Manufacturers 


Gang and Band Sawed 


SOFT SHORT LEAF Yellow Pine 














LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON C? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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Critical 
Inspectors 


bluffing at rejecting timbers 
on imaginary defects find 
themselves unpleasantly handi- 
capped when they bump into 


tillwell 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Timbers 


for these timbers are given the 
most exacting inspection at the 
mill before we apply the ‘’ Sz://- 

<= > well’? Iron Clad Guaranty— 
which means we back you to 
the limit on any question re- 
garding grades. 


If you're interested 
in yard stock only, 


try our Rosemary Send us a@ 
Short Leaf Finish, “ 
Ceiling, Siding, Cas- trial order 


ing and Base. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 
McCormick Building 


CHICAGO 
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We Know how to fill orders 

for yard stock to 
We Know insure you the best 
value and want to 


/ " prove it on 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Calcasieu Parish furnishes as fine tim- 
ber as grows and ours is still untapped. 
This insures you lumber live and full 
of strength. 





Daily Capacity 250,000 Feet. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 





















Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


prekiin Dried. | |i Plastering Lath. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 




















Stop Here 


If you want the best in 


i N.C. Pine siz" 


4 a Roofers 


1h sed ; Long and Shortleaf 
—=— YELLOW PINE 
Rough and Dressed. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 















BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Dothan—The W. R. Flowers Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Moreland Manufacturing Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Calexico—The International Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Calexico Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital of $20,000. 

Los Gatos—The Santa Clara Valley Mill & Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at San Jose, has been succeeded by 
the Santa Cruz Mountains Land Co. 

FLORIDA. DeLand—The McCormick Lumber Co. has 
moved to Tavares. 

IDAHO. Fraser—Peckham & Co. are out of business. 

Shoshone—The Bellevue Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Gem State Lumber Co., which has headquarters at 
Pocatelle. 

ILLINOIS. Galt—George W. Burch has been succeeded 
by the Galt Grain Co. 

Litertyville—-The Harbaugh-Miller Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by W. F. Frazen jr. 

Morgan Park (P. O. Mount Greenwood)—Robert E. 
Burger & Co. have been succeeded by J. W. Ketcham & 
Co., with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

‘IOWA. Benton-Maloy—The McCracken-Augustine Co. 
has been succeeded by the Augustine Co. 

Cedar Rapids—The J. G. Cherry Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $1,000,000. 

Waterloo—The Armstrong Manufacturing Co. has 
changed its name to Canfield & Co.; Perry E. Canfield, 
president, and William Armstrong, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

KANSAS. Asherville-Bostwick-Burr Oak-Edgar — The 
Beloit Lumber & Coal Co., of Beloit, has sold its yards at 
above places to the Hardman Lumber Co., of Phillips- 
burg. 

Climax—The Carrithers Supply Co. has been succeeded 
by the Houston Lumber Co., which has headquarters at 
Eureka and purchasing department A. C. Houston, 
Wichita. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—R. M. Cunningham is out of 
business. 

Saylerville—The Magoffin Stave Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $9,000 to $15,000. 

MICHIGAN. Manistee—James W. Duncan has sold his 
stock of building material and wood to the Noud Lumber 
Cp; 

MISSOURI. Herculaneum—The J. W. Dugan Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by R. C. Hopkins. 

Kansas City—The A. D. Moon estate is for sale. 

Pleasant Hill—Sloan & Knorpp have been succeeded by 
Dean T. Knorpp. 

St. Louis—The Frank G. Hanley Cypress Co. will reor- 
ganize. 

NEBRASKA. Powel—Lowe Danskin has been suc- 
ceeded by Nelson Bros. 

NEW YORK. Glen Falls—The Archer Co (Inc.) has 
been succeeded by the Glens Falls Lumber Co. 

New York—The Trexler Lumber Co. has moved its of- 
fices to its large distributing yard at Newark, N. J. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Rauch & Lang Carriage Co. has 
changed its name to the Baker Rauch & Lang Co, 

College Corner—John H. Stewart has been succeeded 
by the College Corner Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
the Connersville Lumber Co., Connersville, Ind. 

Dayton—The F. W. Shover Lumber Co. has removed to 
Columbus 

Steubenville—John W. Comly has been succeeded by the 
J. W. Comly Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Aumsville—The Miller-Sveer Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by C. M. Miller. 

Phoenix—The Talent Lumber Co. is out of business 
here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Ligonier—The Ligonier Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Cleveland Storage Co. 

Philadelphia—William R. Gardy is out of business. 

Plymouth—The West Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has 
been succeeded by William and Hunter Clark. 

TEXAS. Pecos—S. M. Groves has sold his interest in 
the Groves Lumber Co. 

Sherman—The G. B. R. Smith Milling Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

WISCONSIN. Prairie du Chien—George A. Huard has 
sold his lumber yard to Roda Cecka, who will take pos- 
session August 1. ° 

Withee—The Withee Lumber & Fuel Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Withee Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Toronto—The Skeena Timber Co. (Ltd.) 
has removed its offices to Vancouver. 








INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Helen Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Byllesby Mercantile Cor- 
poration (to deal in lumbering, mining, etc.), authorized 
capital $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Calhoun Timber Co., author- 
ized capital $2,000,000; Bascom Parker, president; I. ; 
Zacharias, vice president; Hoval A. Smith, secretary, and 
R. C. Lubiens, treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Chicage—Radium Iron & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; M. M. Hunt, John A. Wassen and 
M. H. Forner. 

Chicago—Robert Maisey Lumber Co., authorized capital 
£25,000: Robert Maisey, Frank S. Koch and Agnes John- 
son. 

Morgan Park (P. O. Mount Greenwood)—J. W. Ketcham 
& Co, have incorporated to deal in coal and lumber, au- 
thorized capital $25,000. , 

Rockford—Union Panel Co. has incorporated. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Contractors’ Clearing 
House (Inc.), authorized capital $25,000; Arthur B. Smith, 
Charles W. Whitmore, Ralph W. Stearns and Cornelius 
c. Conner. 

Westfield—Woronoco Construction Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000; Edgar L. Gillett, Oren E. Parks and Arthur 
B. Long. . 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Arkla Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., authorized capital $30,000; Jacob Stiassny, Henry A. 
Singer and J. Milton Wells. 

NEW JERSEY. East Newark—Liberty Pox Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; Harry Karfaene, Mortimer W. 
Meyers and Harry Dazimos. 

NEW YORK. Piercefield—Bissell & McCoy, authorized 
capital. $40,000. 

Valatie—Valatie Coal & Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$15,000; William L. Tucker, Warren S. Hutchinson and 
M. G. O’Donnell. 

OHIO. McConnelsville—Strong Hard Wood Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; M. A. Strong. 
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Toledo—Hill-Chessman Manufacturing Co., authorized I 
capital $100,000, we 
VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Hutter-Cocke Lumber Co. pa 
(Ine.), authorized capital $25,000; J. B. Hutter, president; = 
W. R. Cocke, vice president and secretary, € 
WISCONSIN. Madison—Builders’ Limited Mutual Lia- 3 
bility Insurance Co. of Wisconsin, composed of contrac- th 
tors engaged in various building operations; Joseph he 
Tyrell, president; M. G. Winter, vice president; Harry L. : 
Ceisler, secretary, and George Chare, treasurer. fu 
WEST VIRGINIA. White Sulphur Springs—Anthonys st 
Creek Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000; H. E. at 
Greiber, J. H. Babb, C. ©. Babb, H. J. Ballah and James 
‘,, Babb. ( 
WISCONSIN. Menasha—People’s Lumber & Fuel Co., ce 
authorized capital $25,000; W. F. Ripplemerger, Arthur 8S. So 
Hogan and George A. Loescher. in: 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Port Coquitlam—Cutle: Shiugle 
Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $20,000. This company has 
taken over the business formerly carried on by W. B. 
Cutler. 





NEW VENTURES. ck 
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ARKANSAS. Ashdown—Adams & Chambers are open- ql 
ing a lumber yard. ; hi 
Harrison-Leslie—The Greever-Putnam Lumber Co. re- fr 
cently began business. L 
CALIFORNIA. Forest—O. F. Phippen has installed a h 
sawmill on his timberland in this vicinity. ti 
FLORIDA. Gainesville—H. L. Gray recently began the mn 
sawmill business. ol 
Viking—The Ford Lumber Co. recently began the saw- c 
mill business. is 
IDAHO. Spirit Lake—The Western Box Co. has been Ms 
organized, : 
IOWA. Rock Valley—Carter & Freerks recently began & 
the lumber business. t! 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Stem Lumber Co., E. FE. n 
Stemmelen owner, recently began business. a 
LOUISIANA. Miltonburg —(P. QO. Alexandria) — The 0 
Brewer Neinstedt Lumber Co. recently began business. Fr 
MINNESOTA. St. Cloud—Sariell Bros. recently began 
manufacturing lumber. 
MISSOURI. Kansas City—W. B. Medes recently began I 
the commission lumber business ul 
NEBRASKA. Omaha—McCormick & White recently 
began the wholesale lumber business. t 
NEW JERSEY. Trenton—Walter D, Starr has entered , 1 
the commission lumber business. ( 


_ NEW YORK. Glendale—Reeb & Dinkins now have their 
factory and warehouse located here, having headquarters 
at New York City. 

New York—The Probst Lumber Co. has opened whole- 
sale offices at 11 Broadway, having branches at Chicago, 
Ill., and Cincinnati, Ohio. | 

North Tonawanda—The C. R. Phillips Lumber Co. has 
been established in the Sweeney Building to do a whole- 
sale business. 

OKLAHOMA. Buffalo—Zook & Smith are opening a 
lumber yard. 

Calumet—The Calumet Lumber Co. recently began busi- 
ness. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Dunmore—The Carmody Lumber 
Co. recently began the lumber and contracting business. 

Reading—The Mell-Viall Lumber Co. wholesaling and 
manufacturing white pine, North Carolina pine, hemlock 
and hardwoods, recently opened sales offices here, and 
has operated a branch business at Kane for many years. 

TEXAS. Atlanta—The F. R. Richey Lumber Mills re- 
cently began manufacturing and wholesaling hardwoods, 
white and yellow pine lumber. 

IX] Paso—The Rheinheimer Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

Strawn—Watson Bros. recently began the lumber and 
merchandise business. 

VIRGINIA. Phlegar—D. E. Conley recently entered the 
lumber manufacturing business. 

WISCONSIN. New Richmond—The King Lumber Co. 
recently entered business here, having a branch at Grand 

tapids, Minn. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 








ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—W. T. Trice is erecting a 
mill. 

FLORIDA. Sarasota—W. J. Colton and R. V. Goodwin, 
of Tarpon Springs, will erect a warehouse and establish 
a lumber yard. 

GEORGIA. Smiley—R. M. Creech is erecting a sawmill 
to repiace the one destroyed by fire recently. 

IDAHO. Weippe—George R. Schofield will erect a saw- 
mill. 

MAINE. Shawmut—The Shawmut Manufacturing Co. 
will build a large pulp mill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Southbridge—E, G. Walker. will 
build a box factory. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hiwannee—The Brown Lumber Co. will 
rebuild planing mill recently destroyed by fire. The most 
modern machinery will be installed, 

Lauderdale—The Wetherbee Lumber Co. is erecting a 
mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Tunis—The Chowan Cooperage 
Co. will build a plant to manufacture gum heading. 

OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—Earl Allen will expend ahout 
$20,000 to erect building and install machinery for box 
factory and 20-inch circular sawmill. 

TEXAS. Humble—C. Bender & Sons will build a saw- 
mill with a daily capacity of about 100,000 feet of lumber. 
The equipment will consist of an 8-band mill, an edger 
with ten saws, etc. 

VIRGINIA. Coeburn—Sexton Bros. of Stone Mountain, 
Va., are contemplating the establishment of a plant to 
manufacture hard and softwood lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Robert Lytle and associ- 
ates plan the establishment of a shingle mill. It will have 
a ten-hour capacity of 400,000 shingles. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Horton—The Parsons Pulp & Lum- 
ber Co. will build a hardwood mill with a daily capacity 
of 40,000 feet of lumber. 


PDL DI IOI I ID I I 
The Chinese Chamber of Commerce has recently estab- 
lished an American museum in China for the exhibition 
ot American products suitable for the Chinese market. 
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CASUALTIES. 


MAINE. Portland—The Delano Mill Co, was damaged 
by fire July 9. The loss on stock, machinery and_ build- 
ings will not exceed $160,000, which is covered by in- 
surance. 

MICHIGAN. Menominee—The shingle mill of the Both- 
well Lumber & Cedar Co. was destroyed by fire July 9, 





entailing a loss estimated at from $10,000 to $15,000, 
which is covered by insurance. The mill will probably 
be rebuilt. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—July 5 fire broke out in 
the yards of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., causing a 
heavy loss. 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—The plant of the Virginia 
Lumber & Box Co. was visited by fire July 


7, which de- 
stroyed lumber and box shooks, causing a loss estimated 
at $100,000, partly covered by insurance, 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
ONTARIO. Hamilton—Fire caused by lightning re- 
cently damaged the planing mill of Thomas Roussel & 


Son to the extent of $9,000, which is mostly covered by 
insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 12.—Holding that the indictment 
charging him with fraudulent breach of trust was improperly 
drawn and contained no information that would warrant a 
detention in Tennessee, Criminal —— A. B. Neil last week 
quashed the indictment against B. F. Graham, charged with 
having secured $3,000 from T. P. Ayers, deceased, through a 
fraudulent timberland deal. ‘Che motion to have the indict- 
ment quashed was made by Attorneys Pitts and McConnico. 
Last fall Graham surrendered himself in Nashville, after 
having resorted to numerous Jegal moves to prevent extradi- 
tion from California, where he was at that time a reputed 
millionaire lumber and real estate dealer. The indictment 
on which his extradition was sought recited that in 1907 he 
conveyed to 'T. P. Ayers, deceased, the timber rights on an 
island off the coast of Vancouver in the Pacific Ocean, for 
which the deceased Ayers was alleged to have paid $3,000 
as the first installment. Graham, so the indictment recited, 
represented himself to be president of the Graham Steamship 
& Lumber Company, and it was asserted that the title to the 
timber was not vested in him. Further, the allegation was 
made that Ayers died of a broken heart, after having lost 
approximately $30,000 in the transaction. When the indict- 
ment was quashed Mr. Graham returned to Los Angeles, 
althoug a civil suit instituted by the Ayers heirs to secure 
$100,000 damages is still pending in the chancery court here. 











EVANSVILLE, IND., July 12.—The Heilman Machine Works, 
manufacturer of threshers, of this city, including the plant 
and machinery, was sold at auction July 10 by Daniel A. 
Wertz, receiver. The plant was sold to the People’s Savings 
sank for $81,193, while the tools and machinery were sold 
to Weintz Bros. for $14,000. The sale, it is understood, will 
be ratified by Judge Duncan C. Givens, of the Vanderburg 
County circuit court, who ordered it. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 14.—W. H. Settle & Co., lum- 
her dealers, operating: large yards in one of the suburbs, 
have been sued by the Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company 
for the recovery of alleged undercharges amounting to 
$1,399. The railway company claims that the billings on 
certain shipments of lumber from interstate points were 
made on rates under those called for by the tariffs and 
demands that the lumber company reimburse it for its mis- 
take. Settle & Co., however, resist the claim on the ground 
that the billings were made at the correct rate and that 
having paid the bills they are not further responsible, 

ORANGE, TEX., July 12.—A petition in involuntary bank- 
ruptcy was filed July 7 in the United States Court at Beau- 
mont against the Terry Lumber Company, operating saw 
and planing mills at Terry, about ten miles west of Orange. 
The defendant company admitted insolvency and George A. 
loreman, jr., of Orange, was appointed receiver by the referee 
in bankr uptey. Exact figures are not obtainable in the case 
at the present time; the liabilities are understood to approxi- 
mate $25,000. The value of the assets depends largely on 
whether the plant can be continued in operation. If it is 
closed and the mill dismantled the loss to the creditors will 
be heavy. ‘The book assets are said to be about equal to the 
liabilities. A meeting of creditors will be held later in the 
month and it is thought that a plan can be worked out by 
which the mill can be continued in operation. It has been 
operated for the last three months, after having been down 
for six months. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 13.—The total valuation of the 
Mexico property of the bankrupt International Lumber & 
Development Company, of which four officials and promoters 
are now serving sentences in the Eastern Penitentiary for 
using the mails to defraud, amounts to only $783, 735, ac- 


cording to a report filed in the United States District Court 
by the appraisers. 


PorTSMOUTH, OHIO, July 12.—-A_ receiver 
pointed for the River ‘City ‘Lumber Company. 





has been ap- 
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CHARLES W. BRIGHT—Secretary of the Journal of 
Commerce Company, publisher of the St. Louis Lumber- 
man, of St. Louis, was run down and fatally injured by 
an automobile driven by a young lady Tuesday night 
and died two hours later on the operating table at the 
Jewish Hospital without regaining consciousness. He 
had suffered a double fracture of the skull, concussion 
of the brain, fracture of three ribs and internal injuries. 

Mr. Bright, in company with a friend, was crossing 
Washington Boulevard at King’s Highway just as the 
automobile made the turn. Both made an effort to pass 
in front of the car, but seeing they would be too late, 
started back. His friend managed to get out of the 
way but Bright was struck by the hood and knocked 
ten feet. He was unconscious when picked up and was 
taken in a passing automobile to the hospital. Efforts 
of the surgeons to restore him to consciousness were in 
vain and he died two hours later. 

Mr. Bright, who was unmarried, was born in Ohio, 
October 23, 1866, and came to St. Louis about thirty-three 
years ago. He had been connected with the St. Louis 
Lumber man for about thirty years. His tnother, who lives 

i his brothers, Del Bright, of Indianapolis, 
Bright, engaged in the lumber business in 
and O. O. Bright, survive him. 


REUBEN K. WALKER.—While sitting at his desk in 
his office in the Citizens Trust Building, Savannah, Ga., 
July 12, Reuben K. Walker, aged 73, died suddenly from 
an attack of apoplexy. A _ physician was summoned 
when his serious condition was discovered but he died 
— all aid. Mr. Walker was a native of MclIn- 
tosh County, but had been residing in Savannah for six 
years. He was a dealer in turpentine lands. Only re- 
cently Mr. Walker’s wife died and this is believed to 
have hastened his death. He is survived by six daugh- 
ters and two sons. 


St. Louis, 


MATHIAS J. JACOBS—Secretary of the 
Lumber Company, Chicago, died 
morning at 7:15 o’clock of heart 
Mr. Jacobs had been connected with the Adam Schillo 
Lumber Company four years, prior to which he had 
worked for Marshall Field & Co. for twenty years. The 
deceased will be buried at St. Boniface Cemetery on 
Sunday at 1:30 p.m. Mr. Jacobs is survived by his wife 
and two children—a girl and boy. 


Adam Schillo 
suddenly Thursday 
failure at the age of 40. 





TIMBERLAND SALES. 


An enormous lot of lumber and timber property will be 
sold July 17 at public auction at Randolph, La., under order 


of the United States court. The property of the Summit 
Lumber Company will be offered, which includes the fol- 
lowing: 45,000,000 feet of pine timber, 12,000,000 feet 


of hardwood, 18,000 acres of fee simple land; sawmill 
plant and accessories, the town of Randolph, La., together 
with about twenty-four miles of tram road and equipment 
and 500 bonds of the Arkansas Southeastern Railroad Com- 
pany. The property of the Arkansas Southeastern Rail- 
road Company, including thirty miles of railroad between 
Randolph and Farmerville, La., will also be offered at the 
auction sale under the court’s orders. The sale is the 
result of Federal court proceedings of some time ago, 


All timber rights on the 1,100-acre tract of land along 
the old Covington (Tenn.) turnpike known as the Sanford 
Boals and Payne property has been acquired by the Weis 
& Lesh Manufacturing Co., of Memphis, Tenn. Timber 
camps will be established for getting out logs that will be 
shipped to the company’s mills in South Memphis. 





THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24. 


Chicago yard men report that with the return of the 
carpenters to work building has become normally active 
and there is a consequent heavy volume of distribution. 
It is expected that this demand will increase until 
winter weather puts .a stop to outdoor operations. 
Much building was figured on early in the year and 
contractors will now move as rapidly as possible to 
complete these jobs. Factory trade calls for consider- 
able lumber, although this demand is almost wholly for 
current consumption, no lumber being bought on spec- 
ulation. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
July 10 aggregated 36,834,000 feet, against 47,718,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total receipts 
from January 1 to July 10, 1915, amounted to 1,046,- 
538,000 feet, a decrease of 147,896,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments 
for the week ended July 10 were 21,177,000 feet, an 
increase of 832,000 feet compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1914. Total shipments from January 1 to 
July 10, 1915, were 560,421,000 feet, 3,687,000 feet less 
than was shipped from Chicago during the same period 
in 1914. Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease 
of 2,153,000 as compared with the corresponding week 
in 1914, while total receipts from January 1 to July 10, 
1915, were less by 15,427,000 than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Shipments of shingles 
for the week increased 1,693,000 compared with the 
same week last year, while total shipments from Janu- 
ary 1 to July 10, 1915, were 41,269,000 more than in 
the corresponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J.C. 


I, Merril!, secretary Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS WEEK ENLED JULY 10. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ON eats Sd ara Sin qs rat pero Aer ote 56,854,000 8,402,000 
PN od kyacio sl ok a ehoreaGr alee alates 47,718,000 


10,555,000 


10,884,000 
tECEIVTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 10. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ig esoN orece b-clerahinoin we le aHuterane 1,046,538,000 247,553,000 
1,194,484,000 262,980,000 


2,153,000 


147,896,000 15,427,000 
WEEK ENDED JULY 10. 
Lumber. 


SHIPMENTS 
Shingles. 






Riera bale iy oleae le oneretweneeg este g 21,177,000 7,562,000 
Nan caida ae: fe niles Sates a 39,000 


20,345,000 5,§ 





DCR OCD BE ohare cic pss o aleieen tc 1,698 


000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1.TO JULY 10. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
ONG ook ac sie a ease Sete ea eee ae 560,421,000 185,608,000 
ERT AiSsers oleic ah ol acetel ye alere we aiete 144,339,000 


564,108,000 


Increase 
Decrease 


Ri ecse les wa iaaas ti ecko 6 41,269,C00 





RECEIPTS BY WATER, 
Week endcd July 10, 1915... .... cc cecsevves 1,286,000 feet. 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for ~ week ended July 14 were: 
CL! No. Value. 
U wake “S1, 000 SESE IE OTE 10 §$ 9,150 
S 1,000 ana under $ 5,000. .......... 06-55 48 141, 650 
5,000 and under 10,000............. 37 34,700 
10,000 and under 25,000............. 23 rt ph 
25,000 and under 50,000. ............ 2 70,000 
Standard Oil Company, 2-story brick 
WHIRGUOUNOE <6 56 65.665 6 © a vince 0/8 Bimt o-tcs 1 500,000 
Board of Education, Tribune Building 1 200,006 
Pettibone Mulliken Company, brick fac- 
OEE Ca erecsic c= siecle awe sl oee e:6 «16 0 60 ei 1 150,000 
ROE RON, eee Ee 123 $ 1,648,600 
Average valuation for week...........-. dg atte 18,4038 
Totals previous week.......-.se.eeee0- 95 “e eo 
Average valuation previous week........ ace 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 216 
Totals January 1 to July 14, 1915...... 3,557 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 4.489 
Totals correspondingyperiod 1913....... 5,778 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 4,609 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... »,057 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 6,110 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 5,431 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 4,963 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 4,731 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 4,720 
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At the start ‘‘Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine’’ set a standard 
of quality that established 
a new record for this great 
wood of the Atlantic Coast. 
Naturally fitted for yard 
stock, our perfect milling 
and careful grading make 
it doubly profitable. 





The above clump of vir- 
gin timber photographed 
on our holdings in North 
Carolina shows trees rang- 
ing in diameter from 16" 
to 24". From such trees we 
get a good proportion of 
the higher grades so de- 
sirable for interior work 
and finish. 

A letter telling us your needs 


will bring prices by next mail. 
Send it today. 





: | Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TELECODE. 
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IMPORTANT! 


Don’t Overlook Our 


25 % Saving 25 % on 
Automobile 
Insurance 


Address, JAMES S. KEMPER, Mgr. 
Lumber Exchange, Chicago. 




















Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers, 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1881 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coder Posts, HARDWOOD LUMBER  Seeciaity: 
Fir Timber. TIMBER AND TIES Plank, Etc. 
MILLS AT FALCON, MISS. 

General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 


22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Streets, CHIC A GO 


Long Dist. Phones, Canal 3190-3191. 








PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine, Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Quick shipments from oar mils or fv * Laflin & 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 











WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D.McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C.E.CONKLIN, Sec. & Treas. 
8ii LUMBERMAN’S EXCHANGE BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


HEMLOCK AND CEDAR 


JOBBERS OF Saves Acenrs For 
ee eS 


Mw 
FIR anD RED CEDAR MATTOON, WIS. MANUFACTURERS Co. 





Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 


Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ra 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Another Bulletin 


of those illustrated, 
attention—getting 
single column 


Lumber Ads 


just off the press. If 
you don’t get Bulle- 
tin regularly, ask to 
be put on the list. 








but they don’t begin to equal 
the faults found in poor siding, 
and even tho builders who use 
our siding do occasionally find 
sign painters attracted to it 
because it takes paint readily 
and bolds it. there’s some 


sce‘ sttsors'exe | American Lumberman 
a chance on such siding we've 


got It 431 South Dearborn Street, 


(Name end Address) 


CHICAGO. 

















NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Business has been fairly good, with the most 
activity noticeable in the lower grades. In building lum- 
ber there is the constant competition of substitute woods, 
which has hurt the northern pine demand, with the re- 
sult that the upper grades are not as active as the manu- 
facturer would like to see. Considering this Jimited 
demand, however, prices are steady. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—City business continues to be the 
headliner with the northern mills, but country trade 
steadily improves and in spite of complaints the actual 
volume of shipments runs not far behind that of last 
vear. Wet weather and lack of sunshine have created 
anxiety about the corn crop but the Dakotas look fine 
for small grain and with a fair amount of good weather 
for the next two months a big crop yield will be assured. 
Bankers’ and wholesalers’ reports reflect optimism and 
the purchasing power of the section promises to continue 
at top notch. There is rather more factory demand, and 
low grade lumber again attracts considerable attention. 
The new price lists are well maintained, salesmen report. 


New York.—Wholesalers report a slight improvement, 
but the demand develops slowly and the tendency is to 
hold off whatever can wait. Prices are irregular but hold 
better in white pine than in other lines, due to fewer 
offerings. In some instances prices are low but as a 
rule the price situation is better maintained. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine trade is quiet and shows 
little tendency to improve. There is a fair amount of 
building work going on, but substitute woods are usually 
employed to a large extent. Common stocks are in the 
best demand and in some grades there is a scarcity of 
stock and prices hold firm. In upper grades there is lit- 
tle activity and competition is sharp. The lower grades 
are in a little better sale than a few weeks ago and 
remain firm in price. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for white pine appears to be 
growing better from week to week. Prices do not yet 
attract much attention, though the market is shaping 
itself rapidly to take on a more buoyant tone in values. 
New buying is not of large quantities but is of a broader 
nature and more scattered than for some months. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—The eastern spruce market has a little 
firmer tone this week. The producers and wholesale 
dealers make strong efforts to bring the base quotation 
on frames back to $23. This price is sometimes now 
obtained without much effort, although it is still pos- 
sible for a shrewd buyer to supply his requirements at 
$22.50. It was reported at a conference of some of the 
spruce men recently that production is now 540,000 feet 
a day less than the amount of eastern spruce sawn at 
this time a year ago, and with production reduced so 
considerably it should be comparatively easy to restore 
values to a remunerative basis. Rainy weather since July 
t has affected building to some extent, but retail yards 
feel this temporary setback more than the wholesale 
people. Demand for random is well sustained and some 
local firms who also operate New York offices entertain 
more ambitious price views. In 2x8, for instance, $23 
is claimed to be easily obtainable in New York, where 
this size is in brisk demand, while some Boston yardmen 
insist on submitting bids of $22 and $22.50, and seem sur- 
prised that firms with New York connections will not 
consider such offers. The range on 2x3, 2x6 and 2x7 
$20 to $20.50; for 2x4, $21 to $21.50; for 2x10, $23 to $23.50, 
and for 2x12, $23.50 to $24. Boards continue rather quiet 
and prices weak. For the best covering boards, 5 inches 
and up wide, 8 feet and up long, $20 is the usual price 
this week, although bids of $19.50 are sometimes ac- 
cepted. Matched spruce boards move slowly at $21.50 to 

22.50 for 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet lengths. 


New York.—Sales are of a fairly good volume but offer- 
ings are free and prices low. There is talk of curtail- 
ment among several larger mills but with a continuation 
of the present rate of sawing, wholesalers here look for 
little improvement in prices. Yards buy sparingly and 
the building demand offers little inducement to purchase 
ahead. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce is lacking in interest. There 
is a wide divergence in the lists issued from mills and 
a total lack of harmony in views as to values. The 
Pittsburgh market is much restricted and is expected to 
remain more or less so until yellow pine conditions get 
into better shape. Concessions range all the way from 
$2.50 to $4 off lists in Pittsburgh. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Operators report a fair demand for white ce- 
dar products, the call for 4-inch round posts being steady, 
with a scarcity of this size reported. The country trade 
is constantly in the market for all kinds of posts and 
in fact wholesalers think that the demand is nearly 
normal for this time of the year. Short poles are in 
good call, with prices firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Trade is quiet and nothing much 
may be expected for the next month or so, as the busy 
season has arrived for the farmers and post business has 
struck a slump that may continue for awhile, but re- 
tailers are not carrying much post stock and an excellent 
fall trade may be reasonably expected. Pole trade is 


‘also quiet and prices are off, but posts are not heavily 


held anywhere and values are well maintained. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—Locally wholesalers report a fair run of or- 
ders. Some good sales have been reported the last few 
days. Prices paid for the stock are a little better, but 
taking a broader view of the market the hardwood situ- 
ation leaves much to be desired. The average run of 
buyers seems in no particular hurry to place orders, being 
satisfied to purchase the lumber as they want it. The 
strongest feature of the market is the export demand. 
Foreign buyers are low in their assortments and this 











trade would be really good if manufacturers could secure 
bottoms at reasonable rates to carry lumber to destina- 
tion. Furniture factories are not anticipating their 
wants, although there has been a steady demand from 
this source. The best call at this time is from the inte- 
rior woodworking factories, which are working full time 
in an endeavor to catch up on back orders. This source 
of demand is expected to be excellent for the remainder 
of the building season. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Factory demand is not heavy, but 
seems to be improving and the condition is fully normal 
for the season. Dealers expect a decided increase in 
trade in about a month. There is no surplus of northern 
hardwoods and the situation as to oak and other south- 
ern woods is reported somewhat stronger. Flooring is 
still a favorite item and maple stock is rather scarce. 
Large holders of northern stocks hold firm in the expec- 
tation of better prices. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Manufacturers and wholesalers as well 
as distributers are getting more inquiries than they did. 
There seems to be no inclination to stock up but only 
to buy for immediate needs. Demand for plain oak is 
about the steadiest. Quartered oak is only in moderate 
request. Red gum is quiet. Sap first and second gum 
is in fair demand only. There is some call for cot- 
tonwood and gum box boards and ash is more or less 
favored. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There has not been much call for 
hardwoods from any source the last week. Wholesalers 
are encouraged by the fact that some furniture factories 
figure a little more actively on stock, indicating that 
some of them, at least, are getting short, but actual 
orders are scarce. The country trade is blocked for the 
time being by the harvest and the city trade shows lit- 
tle activity just now. Prospects on every side are excel- 
—— a good trade later. Prices are unchanged for the 
week. 





Memphis, Tenn.—More inquiries for southern hardwoods 
have been received during the last few days and there 
has also been some increase in the number of orders 
booked. Export demand shows more gain than domestic, 
but the former runs largely to the specialties, A grati- 
fying feature, however, is that oak is beginning to go 
abroad more freely and that further expansion is noted 
in the call for sap and red gum in England. Ash con- 
tinues to sell well and demand is good for walnut for 
the manufacture of gun stocks. Settlement of the labor 
troubles in Chicago is expected to stimulate demand 
from that quarter. Furniture manufacturers show in- 
creased interest and ithe railroads are slightly larger buy- 
ers. Box manufacturers are doing a good business and 
low grade cottonwood and gum are being absorbed with 
freedom, though prices are not considered good for gum. 


Louisville, Ky.—Demand is holding up and there is a 
better distribution of inquiries over the list. The demand 
heretofore has moved in a narrow channel and the 
broadening of the call indicates a more healthy general 
condition. Hickory sells better, boosted by the automo- 
bile and aeroplane trade. Plain oak is in better demand 
and good red oak is advancing slightly in price. Ash 
continues in good call while walnut is not only selling 
for war purposes, but moves better into the domestic 
furniture trade. Popiar remains in good condition, with 
ig firm and demand good. Quartered oak is rather 
quiet. 





New Orleans, La.—Movement of hardwood export con- 
tinues to show increase, with oak and gum apparently 
leading in volume but with ash probably in most active 
request. Shipments still range below normal and the 
increase is generally attributed to more abundant steamer 
room and slightly easier rates rather than to any marked 
gain in demand. Interior call is reported little changed. 
No specially noteworthy change in quotations is noted. 


New York.—Demand is irregular. Plain and quartered 
oak are freely offered and prices are unsatisfactory. 
Some good sales have been reported, but offerings are 
large enough to make price competition keen. There 
has been some improvement in export orders and a fur- 
ther betierment in this respect is looked for on account 
of a slight improvement in ocean rates. Birch and ma- 
ple hoid firm and demand is fairly good for hardwood 
flooring. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A steady demand exists for hardwoods, 
though improvement is gradual. Quartered oak takes 
the lead in firmness as usual, but there is complaint that 
common plain oak is so plentiful that it has been used 
rather excessively for flooring, which has hurt the floor- 
ing trade. Maple sells a little better. Gum is quiet, 
but a trifle stronger, while poplar has not gained in 
strength. Ash is a good seller at stiff prices. Birch 
is hard to get for special purposes. 





Boston, Mass.—Reports of the condition of the hard- 
wood lumber market vary among some of the different 
wholesale dealers almost as widely as opinions of the 
merits and responsibility for the European conflict. One 
dealer, for instance, who caters to such trade as the 
makers of fine piano cases, insists that business is dull, 
while another who supplies the hardwoods required by 
builders for inside finish, nice flooring etc., admits that 
his offerings are in pretty fair request, and a hardwood 
man who has stock suitable for stout packing cases, gun 
butts and similar purposes connected more or less directly 
with the munition requirements of the belligerent na- 
tions, is apt to state that business is good and quotations 
firm. Although the best inch red birch firsts and sec- 
onds are quoted this week down to $52 and $54 is about 
the most that any wholesale house is asking, it is re- 
ported that $57 was obtained last week for the first lot 
of an order for approximately 2,000,000 feet to be manu- 
factured into the stocks of rifles at a neafby factory. 
The same grade of maple is in good request at $38 to 
$41 for inch. Inch plain oak firsts and seconds are quiet 
at $57 to $62, as also is the quartered oak at $85 to $89. 
This grade of sap birch is moving right along at $43 
to $46, and the same is true of basswood at $43 to $45. 
Red gum still enjoys popularity for house finish. 


Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men generally report in- 
creased demand for stocks. Former deferment of pur- 
chases has made wants more urgent and restocking neces- 
sary. Furniture manufacturers buy with greater free- 
dom. This is expected to have a signal bearing upon the 
immediate future of the trade and exert a marked effect 
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upon the hardwood movement. The foreign shipments 
of hardwoods increase, and this has done much to lighten 
domestic pressure. All woods in general use are affected, 
oak, ash and chestnut in particular being in fair request 
at acceptable prices. Altogether, the outlook for hard- 
woods is more encouraging, with prospects of a mate- 
rially enlarged distribution. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—While there is no noticeable im- 
provement to be seer in the hardwood market in either 
movement or prices, there has been a perking up of 
hope for the future, based on reports from other cen- 
ters of development of European export demand for cer- 
tain kinds of hardwoods. There have been heavy move- 
ments of walnut at higher prices. Some orders have 
been placed for maple flooring and quartered oak. Red 
oak is reported scarce and prices firmer, but plain oak 
seems in abundant supply and the market weaker, par- 
ticularly in the common grades. The vehicle builders 
continue to be good buyers and hickory, oak, ash and 
poplar move freely to those plants. Sap and red gums 
hold about the same position as last week, the former 
firm and the latter weak. During the last week there 
has been an enlarged movement of basswood from Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and West Virginia mills to this center, 
at satisfactory prices. Of all kinds of hardwood there 
are said to be large supplies in the yards ready to meet 
any probable expansion of the retail and consuming 
demand, 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a slight improvement in 
the hardwood demand in Columbus and central Ohio ter- 
ritory. The tone of the trade appears to be improving 
and prices are steadier. Inquiries come in better and 
orders increase in size. Building operations are still 
quite active and that has a beneficial effect on the trade. 
Buying by the retail trade is the best feature. Some 
buying is done by factories, but in limited amounts. Re- 
tailers’ stocks are not very heavy and they are not in- 
clined to increase them to any extent. Buying is done 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Shipments come out promptly. 
Oak, both quartered and plain, is in fair demand and 
prices rule firm. There is a good demand for chestnut 
stocks. Basswood is firm and ash is steady. Other 
hardwoods are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hardwood demand is unchanged. A 
fair volume is bought, but there is plenty offered. Prices 
show no noteworthy change as yet, but nearly all the 
dealers report trade over June as exceptionally strong in 
tone. Low grades are moving out steadily, especially in 
the manufacturing lines and prices are more evenly 
maintained. Oak appears to be the most disturbing 
element in the effort to get prices on a more uniform 
basis. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Hardwoods while not enjoying an in- 
creased activity in this section are not suffering. Furni- 
ture and other wood-using factories are not operating 
very freely and the call from these sources is conse- 
quently not normal. Automobile factories on the other 
hand are good customers and there is beginning to be 
some railroad demand. Crating, which has been the 
strong feature of the market for some time, is running 
slow. Prices are unchanged. Stocks are not heavy but 
there is no investment buying. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak shows very little improvement in 
boards, but bill stuff appears in good demand. Ash is 
strongly inquired for in first and second grades. Oak 
ties are quiet. Prices remain unchanged. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—As a result of the settlement of the carpen- 
ters’ strike an improved tone is noticed in the hemlock 
market. Yard men report that contractors are order- 
ing steadily of this wood, which is a favorite in subur- 
ban building construction, and as long as the building 
operations continue active this demand will undoubt- 
edly become larger and should result in a firming up 
on values. 








New York.—Prices are slightly better than in June, but 
mill stocks are offered in good quantities as the yards buy 
only for current wants. There is little in the immedi- 
ate outlook to create much encouragement, except that 
the yards are poorly supplied with assortments. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for hemlock is as good as 
that for other building woods, but prices are called un- 
satisfactory, owing to the competition prevailing from 
other woods, which is keener than usual. Mills have mar- 
keted a lot of stock in this section lately and some 
stocks are said to have been put in on consignment 
where payment will be made when convenient. Building 
demand continues on a good scale. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hemlock is rather slow, 
but it is encouraging to note that prices apparently are 
going to lower. Practically all large manufacturers of 
eastern hemlock boards maintain:$20 as the bottom figure 
for clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-foot lengths, although 
there have lately been instances when the clever retail 
buyer could satisfy his requirements at $19.50. Eastern 
random boards move slowly at $19, and culls, 4 inches 
wide and up, 8 feet to 16 feet long, are in fair request 
at $15. Not much call is heard for hemlock dimension, 
except in the neighborhood of mills now sawing hemlock 
where there is a little business in house frames at prices 
from $1 to $2 under the current quotations on eastern 
spruce, Demand for plank is spoken of as a little better. 
Quotations on dry plank, 10 to 16 feet lengths, largely 
even feet, are: 2x8, $21; 2x10, $22.50; 2x12, $23.50; 2x5 
and up, $20. West Virginia and Pennsylvania hemlock 
boards are quiet. The No. 2 West Virginia boards, 10, 
12, 14, 16 feet, are offered at $19.50 for 6-inch; $20 for 
8-inch and 12-inch, and $20.50 for 10-inch. No. 3 West 
Virginia stock, 6-inch to 12-inch and stock lengths, are 
offered at $16.50. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock is in a better position, and 
prices are very firm. The market ranges from $1.50 to $2 
off the list. Eastern markets are the most active in this 
line. ; 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The hemlock market shows little 
change. Demand is light and irregular and prices are 
unsteady. Yards are moderately stocked, and movements 
from the mills are barely normal. The activity of the 
local building trades has served to maintain the average 





Lumber Dealers can make a Big Side Profit and Boost your 


EX MIXER 


for $275 F.O.B. 
MILWAUKEE. 


A Few Hints to Lumber Dealers. 


The Rex Mixer is just right for side-walks, curbs, 
















gutters, foundations, silos, culverts, etc. Rent this 
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: the market. From your standpoint besides assisting 
in the sale of cement, the mixer will keep you before your customers as it causes a great deal of talk and advertises 
you as giving service—a point that in many instances counts for more than price. 


Why not write today for Bulletin No. 61-L fully describing the Rex Mixer. 


Chain Belt Company, 724 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Silo Doors 


and 


Frames 


and you've as good as made the sale 
for they are built on practical lines for 
practical people. Lumber dealers who handle 
them say they greatly facilitate the sale of silos. 
We can furnish you Silos complete—all one-piece staves with size conforming 


cypress roof, or just the door frames and doors as described above. If you want 
the one best seller in Silos we want to tell you about our proposition in detail. 


Vernier Manufacturing Company 
Write Today. 900 3rd Ave., West, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 




















Service 


Now Demands 


that lumber shall be delivered on the job in as 
usable form as it is possible to send it, for 
carpenters’ labor comes high. ‘That is why so 
many retail yards are today installing the 


Eveready 
ae SAW Rig 


It’s compact, requiring little room, 
and is so easy and simple to operate any 
yard man with ordinary intelligence can 
turn out high grade work. . We want to 
tell you about the variety of work this 
little machine will do and how it will in- 
crease your trade. Write today. 






Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., ( Mainse ) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 














Seal a 
Best Farmers Demand Kings 


. Kings increase stock profits—prevent spontaneous combustion—draw off poisonous 
air—keep barn dry and sanitary throughout. Farmers know Kings to be scientific 
ventilating equipment. Carpenters and contractors recommend Kings. Two thou- 
sand lumber dealers are successfully selling Kings. Why don’t you? 


Get Sales Offer—No Stock to Carry 


Big profits for you in selling Kings. You can add them to your line without inter- 
fering with anything you now sell. Write us for proposition which gives you sale of 
Kings with no stock to carry. Let us tell you how easily you can give your profits 
a good healthy boost by the sale of Kings in your territory. 


KING VENTILATING CO. 


(Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co. ) 130 Cedar St., Owatonna, Minn. 
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Yellow Strand Powersteel lifting a 14,000-pound log. 


“We have found Yellow 


Strand Powersteel to 
be the Best Rope” 


—Kentucky River Hardwood Co. 


| Not long ago, Mr. G. W. Crosier, 
of the Kentucky River Hard- 
wood Co.,Quicksand, Ky.,sent 
us this photograph of a 14,000 
pound poplarlogbeing lifted by 
a 5-inch Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Rope. He wrote, in part: 

“We frequently have logs of this size to 

handle and we have found Yellow 

Strand Powersteel to be the best rope 

for this purpose we have been able to 

buy.”’ 

| For yarding or lifting logs, for all uses in 

logging operations, your experience 
with Yellow Strand Powersteel will be 
the same—you will find it the very 
best you can buy. 

We, or any of our agents, will be most 
happy to quote you prices and all par- 
ticulars, mow. Just write. 

Remember, we have a big factory at 
Seattle to handle all Coast orders with 
quickest dispatch. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co 
New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 
Factories: St, Louis and Seattle. Agents: Everywhere 


Get our Yellow Strand Magazine free for a year. 
Just write for it. Write for Catalog No. 70. 
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Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
HIGHT QUALITY—RIG#@T. PRICES, 


) Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
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MESS TENTS 
i EN F S COOKING TENTS, 
STABLE TENTS. 


Write for Prices and Estimates to 


Missouri Tent & Awning Co. 


210 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. DALLAS MEMPHIS. 











movement for the season of hemlock into that industry, 
and planks and lath have found the usual sale, but deal- 
ers complain that other woods, particularly cypress, have 
lately come into competition and that they have not bene- 
fited as they expected to from the increased activity in 
house construction this season. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The hemlock market in Columbus and 
central Ohio is growing more active as the building 
season advances. Dealers buy a little better now as 
their stocks are growing small. Shipments come out 
promptly. Prices are rather weak in sympathy with 
yellow pine although strength has developed in certain 
localities. 

Toledo, Ohio.—The hemlock trade is not heavy and 
prices are only fair. There is no difficulty in securing 
stock and dealers buy as needed for immediate delivery. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The poplar situation has undergone no 
change, stocks being in fair request, with quotations 
steady. Firsts and seconds are in better demand in this 
market than the lower grades, which are rather dull. 
Yard stocks are said to be in good assortment. Fac- 
tories buy steadily, although not in large quantities. 


Boston, Mass.—There has been no change in the re- 
stricted volume of business in poplar and quotations 
seem to show more strength than the demand. Retail 
dealers do not place orders until they are sure they know 
where the lumber is going, and then their haste to get 
the stock delivered is sometimes so great that the seller 
does not find any necessity of being conciliatory about 
the price. Inch first and seconds bring $55 to $61. The 
lower grades move better, it is said, but there seems to 
be a rather wide range of prices. 


Baltimore, Md.—Poplar attracts a degree of attention 
that promises to relieve somewhat the pressure to which 
this wood has been subjected, and to result in a suffi- 
cient stiffening of values to insure a positive advance in 
quotations. The mills have no great accumulations on 
hand and vard holdings have been reduced enough to 
warrant early restocking. With a more active demand 
abroad has come a revival of interest at home. This 
does not mean that the mills are rushed, but it indicates 
that trade requirements begin to reassert themselves. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—There is a steady movement of pop- 
lar, but prices hold at former levels. The common grades 
still have the call on the high grades and large quantities 
have gone to the planing mills and box factories. The 
upper grades command fair prices at the carriage fac- 
tories and the interior finish mills. Representatives of 
Tennessee and Kentucky mills report an enlarged de- 
mand, but a great quantity of this wood is said to be 
going east and for export. Yard stocks are-not excessive. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is growing slightly 
better in central Ohio territory. The demand is well 
distributed among the various grades and there is no 
accumulation in any one grade. Prices are steady al- 
though lower than formerly. Retailers are now buying 
better. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Poplar movement continues light and no 
revival of interest has been noted in the trade. Prices 
hold firm at former levels. 


Ashland, Ky.—A fair volume of poplar is moving, rep- 
resenting all the grades. Very little is going on sticks 
and stocks will show a gradual reduction until the spring 
tides. Prices remain unchanged. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The western woods are said by wholesalers 
to be considerably firmer than for many months, with 
prices showing an advance on some items. Car material 
moves steadily and the yard demand is picking up a 
little. Considerable spruce has been sold the last week 
to enter into airship construction at prices which leave 
a handsome margin to the seller. 


Portland, Ore.—The fir market remains practically 
unchanged though there seems to be a better feeling 
because of an increasing demand for mining timbers 
and yard stock. Railroad demand has stimulated con- 
ditions a little though prices yet remain at former 
levels. Availability of vessels to carry material to off- 
shore destinations would soon start quotations on the 
rise, however. The log market is unchanged, shingles are 
a little firmer, the demand for spruce clears is active. 
Sash and door factories report business slack. 


Seattle, Wash.—Although rail trade holds up to normal, 
there is a weak tone to the fir dimension market, owing 
to cuts made by some mills attempting to unload dry 
stocks. It is predicted the market will firm as soon as 
stocks are lowered. Cedar siding continues firm and 
in good demand, especially for the best grades. The 
fir log market is weak and the majority of camps operate 
at but fractional capacity. Cedar logs are scarce and 
there is considerable demand for them. Export trade 
remains quiet. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Lack of timber orders and inability 
to do much cargo business because of the vessel scarcity 
continue to hold firm values down. Although the cargo 
market. is much improved in volume over a few months 
ago the movement of lumber offshore is still away below 
normal. Yard stock demand continues about the same 
as it was. Uppers at some of the mills have a tendency 
to accumulate on some items, notably flooring. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand is better for fir from the 
retail yards but the railway demand has not improved 
and the lack of that class of business is a barrier to- 
ward advanced prices. The fir mills are nearly all down 
now and shipments are not coming forward freely. 
There -is, however, no scarcity of stock according to 
reports from the mills. Smaller factories east of here, 
salesmen report, are taking fully as much west coast 
stock as they did a year ago and the outlook is regarded 
as more encouraging for the west coast market than it 
has been for weeks. Retailers are taking stock more 


freely. Spruce logs have keen advanced in price twice 
in the last ninety days largely as a result of the strong 
offshore demand for flitches. Red cedar siding holds firm 
at $3 off the list and demand is about the same as it 
has been for several weeks. 

Boston, Mass.—Prospect of another advance in the 
ocean freights ketween Boston and the West Coast has 
given dealers in Douglas fir confidence enough to be 
firm about quoting prices. They claim it will cost from 
$2 to $3 a thousand feet more to replace the stocks now 
here. In the meantime there is still complaint of lack 
of tonnage to forward lumber from the Pacific Coast, 
as inquiries for large timbers, especially, have had to 
be turned down recently because the wholesale men 
were unable to promise delivery within the time specified 
by the prospective purchaser. Quotations on fir dimen- 
sion, 20 feet lengths and under, are: 8-inch and under, 
£28; 10-inch, $30; 12-inch, $32; 14-inch, $38; 16-inch, $45. 
These are wharf prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for large size timbers is 
reported to be on the increase and they now sell in com- 
petition with other woods which have for some time had 
a large part of the trade. Receipts of fir are not large, 
owing to the lack of transportation facilities on the Pa- 
cific Coast and mills there are reported to run less 
actively than usual. Red cedar siding is rather quiet, 
but prices are firm. 


WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago —While conditions are not entirely satisfac- 
tory, some of the wholesalers state that the demand for 
good shop lumber is as strong as ever. California sugar 
pine and white pine are favorites in the East and whole- 
salers have no trouble in disposing of these products. In- 
quiries show strength for Inland Empire western pine. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Prices of western pine or of Idaho 
white pine are practically unchanged. A few manu- 
facturers with heavy stocks of No. 3 Idaho boards have 
made slight concessions, but as a rule stocks of that 
item are not heavy and prices generally have not been 
affected by the concessions. Box shook moves better 
than it did ten or twenty days ago. Favorable reports 
from the orchards of the middle West help out the de- 
mand very materially. Prices are steady. Sash and door 
factories buy rather sparingly yet of western and Idaho 
pine, but there appears to be a little improvement from 
week to week. 





Boston, Mass.—The call for western white pine is 


quiet but fairly steady and prices are well maintained. 
The retail yards carry small stocks and when ‘it is 
necessary to replenish a mixed car order is usually 
given. This is a branch of the lumber trade where there 
is practically no substitute which can be offered as 
“just as good” at a less price. The range of quotations 
this week on the most carefully graded stocks is: Up- 
pers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$110.50; 16-4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 
and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; 
16/4, $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 
8/4, $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 
10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair trade is done in California pines 
and Washington spruce and the coast mills are reported 
to have enough orders to keep them busy. Prices hold 
up more firmly than a short time ago. Idaho pine is 
scarce in some grades, particularly in barn boards, and 
the mills have all the business they can care for in 
that kind of lumber, so it is difficult to get the stocks 
needed in the East to fill orders. Prices are quite firm. 





REDWOOD. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood is in fair demand for the 
time of year. Sales of siding have been somewhat inter- 
fered with the last year or two by stucco, but in spite 
of that there has been a pretty good trade in redwood 
all spring. Prices have been well maintained. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week in the aggregate 
showed quite an increase over the week previous, this 
being principally in culls, edge and stocks, box bark 
strips and roofers. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $23.50 to 
$24.50; No. 2, $21.75 to $22.50; No. 3, $15 to $15.50; 4/4 
edge box, $13 to $13.50; 4/4 edge culls, $11.25 to $12; 4/4 
edge red heart, $10.50. Six-inch box, $14 to $14.50; S- 
inch, $14.50 to £15; culls, $12.50 to $13.50; 10-inch, $16 to 
$16.50; culls, $12.75 to $13.50; 12-inch, $16.25 to $16.75: 
culls, $13.50 to $14.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $26.50 to $27.50; 
box, $13.75 to $14.25; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28 to $29.50; box, 
$13.75 to $14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29.75 to £30.75; Nos. 1 
and 2 bark strips, $16.25 to $17.25; box bark strips, $8.50 
to $9.25. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 
2, $23.50 to $24.50; No. 3, $18.50 to $19.50; No. 4, $11.75 
to $12.50. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16; No. 2, 
£14.50 to $15.50; No. 3, $11.50 to $12.50; No. 4, $8 to $8.50. 
No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $15.75 to $17.50; No. 2, $15:75 to 
$16.50; No. 3, $13 to $14.50; No. 4, $8.75 to $9.75. No. 1, 
13/16-inch partition, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.25 to 
$25.50; No. 3, $19 to $20. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip par- 
tition, $20.25 to $20.75. Six-inch roofers, $14.75 to $15.25; 
8-inch, $15.50 to $16; 10-inch, $15.50 to $16.50; 12-inch, $16 
to $16.75. Factory flooring, $17 to $17.50; lath, $2.90 to 
$3; North Carolina pine sizes, $15.75 to $17.50; 4/4 log 
run cypress, $19.50; 4/4 log run gum, $13 to $13.25. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for North Carolina pine from 
the builders is well maintained and retail yards buy 
steadily. Quotations on some lines are rather weak, 
but this is principally due to heavy offerings and the 
persistent habit of some mills to consign several car- 
loads among several local wholesale firms and letting 
them compete for bids, sometimes from the same retail 
buyer who thus is placed in a position where he almost 
ean name his own price if he thinks he sees a chance to 
use the lumber. This method of getting rough edge 
into New England has lately been tried so often that 
the quotation on 4/4 has dropped to a range of $28 to 
$29, about $2 or $3 below the price obtained a year ago. 
Roofers have been a little less active the last few days, 
and quotations look a shade weaker than they were a 
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fortnight ago. For 6-inch the range now 
$18, and for 8-inch rooters, $18.50 to £19. There is very 
little doing in North Carolina partition. Such orders as 
have been placed have been for very small lots, and $30 
to $30.50 is the best price obtainable for 13/16x3%4-inch 
No. 1. 


is $17.50 to 


Baltimore, Md.—The North Carolina pine men still re- 
port trade to be quiet, but there are also some encourag- 
ing developments that suggest early improvement and 
tend to impart a more hopeful aspect to the situation. 
One of these developinents is the attention given to 
shortleaf pine in the foreign markets. A fairly brisk 
export movement is in progress, with prospects of great 
growth. Box makers buy with greater freedom and the 
shook requirements of the Standard Oil Company con- 
tinue. This helps to create a fairly active market for 
before neglected grades of lumber, with the result that 
prices are steadier. The mill stocks are not inordinately 
large. 


New York.—Box demand is better than two weeks ago. 
Plenty of stock is ready for immediate shipment but in- 
quiries are of a better variety and prices have moved 
up some. Wholesalers recognize that it will take some 
time to put shortleaf pine prices on a right basis or even 
on an upward trend, because supplies at mill points are 
large and there are so few orders ahead. Building sched- 
ules are in good supply. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The yards are well supplied with business 
and although they have good assortments from which to 
draw, it is expected that now that the carpenters’ strike 
is out of the way all kinds of building material will 
be in heavy request. There is an appreciable strength 
in values and with an increased demand the opinion 
prevails among many of the manufacturers’ agents that 
it will be only a short time before values become higher. 
Domestic trade is certainly gaining and with the retail- 
ers doing light business, it will not be long before 
they will be short on the more popular sizes. Railroads 
are huying quantities of car stock and bridge material 
and the yellow pine business may he said to more than 
hold its own. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The large number of rush orders 
from the city retailers indicates a spurt in the buying 
of southern pine at the yards. The country demand on 
the whole has been rather light because of the busy 
wheat harvest, but despite that some dealers report an 
improved country business. Demand seems to be rather 
erratic. The aggregate, however, shows a steady al- 
though slow increase. Several manufacturers have made 
slight advances in their price lists the last week, but the 
market can hardly be said to have advanced, as plenty of 
stock still is available at the old prices. Many mills, 
however, are getting short of stock as orders are being 
sent back every day and mills are not inclined to accept 
anything that does not come up strictly to their ideas 
of the market. Storms in many parts of the producing 
district recently have caused an involuntary curtailment 
that has a strengthening effect on the market. Mills in 
northern Arkansas, in Alabama and in Louisiana are re- 
ported to have closed because of poor woods conditions. 
Demand is more active in the Joplin mining district 
where the strixe troubles have been settled and the zinc 
boom is causing many new enterprises to start up. A 
good deal of complaint of transportation facilities is heard 
among southern pine shippers. Demand for car mate- 
rial is well maintained and prices are strong. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Demand for yellow pine is slightly 
better in the local market, especially for railroad mate- 
ria! and from country yards. Prices have a strengthen- 
ing tendency and reports from manufacturers indicate 
that advances are being made on items most in demand 
and orders are being refused when their advances are 
not accepted. 





New Orleans, La.—Reports 
the general market situation. 
cession of demand, but the gain, if any, seems to be 
gradual. There is yet no marked increase in the railway 
purchases, which continue on the hand to mouth basis. 
In general call dimension is probably leading; a fair 
demand for timbers continues. On the export side Brazil 
and Argentina are perhaps the best customers, though 
there is about the usual subnormal movement to United 
Kingdom and other open European ports and Panama 
continues to absory moderate shisments. Prices show a 
healthy firmness and May advances are said to be 
maintained. 


indicate little change in 
There has been no re- 


New York.—The market is unchanged except in a few 
instances where the change is for the better, prices being 
slightly above June quotations. Inquiry is better for 
foreign purchases, relieving this market of some stock 
that would ordinarily have been consigned here. Supplies 
still available are too large for the present demand and 
it is hard to get- better prices. 


Buffa2lo, N. Y.—Efforts by the mills to advance prices of 
longleaf pine have not been very successful. Mills quote 
1 by 4 No. 1 common flooring to wholesalers here at $21, 
No. 2 common at $14 and No. 3 at $12. One by 6 No. 1 
common siding is $21, B and better, $23.50; No. 1 com- 
mon partition, % by 4, is $22.50 and No. 2 common is $15. 
Retailers take only small lots of stock. 





Boston, Mars.—The present volume of business in 
southern pine is more satisfactory than the range of 
quotations. Prices have been weak all spring, despite 
the fact that the building market is nearly up to the 
record for this time of year. The evident anxiety of the 
producers to move their stocks has given the buyers the 
benefit, therefore, although under normel conditions very 
firm prices would be justified by the current demand. 
Dimension stock moves well out of the wholesale yards, 
vhile cargo business is still rather quiet. Partition is 
sctting a little firmer, the B and better %x3%-inch 
selling this week up to $25. Low price boards also are 
doing very well, the No. 2 common, 6 inches wide, selling 
readily at $18 and the 8-inch at $19. Yellow pine floor- 
ing is in good request, but a lot now comes forward and 
the market looks somewhat weaker than it did a month 
ago, Edge grain A is selling at $35 to $39; edge grain 
B at $32.50 to. $36; edge grain C at $24 to $28, and flat 
grain B and better at $23 to $25.50. Buyers at the bar- 
gain prices find that the lumber is not always as satis- 
factory as is the stock offered at the higher range. 
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Everywhere 
Time is a Big 


In Making MONEY 


Narrowing margins of profit necessitate the reducing of operating ex- 
pense. That the handling of lumber has been one of the hardest problems 
for efficiency engineers goes without question. It is bulky and heavy and 
scarcely any two orders are received by the dealer for material of the same 
length. So hauling devices that applied to coal, or general merchandise 
were found inadequate to lumber—that is, in an efficiency sense—and the 
problem of lumber hauling went unsolved until the introduction of the 


Four Wheel 
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The Knox Tractor effects a saving over ordinary methods in 
several ways, in addition to the time it savesin the actual delivery. 
For example, there’s no waiting around the yard for a load, as in 
the case of a motor truck, for while the tractor has been making 


delivery on trailer, the front end of which is raised on horses, and 
when the tractor backs under, the load is lowered onto the trailer 
platform and you're off again at a ten mile an hour clip if you de- 
sire—maybe with several trailers. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 
1872 Broadway. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 
1651 Michigan Ave. 





one delivery your yard crew has been loading the next orders for , 


For farther in formation on this modern time saver 
ask for our complete illustrated Catalog No. 35. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON BRANCH, 
825 Tremont Bldg 


So you see you eliminate idle time of your yard crew and at the 
same time keep your investment in motor vehicle constantly at 
work. But this is not all the saving you get in a Knox Tractor. 
By 60% to 100% of the paying load rolling on steel tires of the trailer 
you save tire expense. And then through our Double Spring Sus- 
Pension for trailer platform over the driving axle of the tractor. we 
have relieved the mechanism of the tractor of nearly all weight 
whereby the wear and tear of heavy hauling is taken off of the 
power plant itself—insuring long service with minimum repairs. 


KANSAS CITY BRANCH, 
° 1733 McGee St. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 
604 Abbott Bldg. 
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Baltimore, Md.—The absence of urgent demand for 
Georgia pine by builders still serves to keep quotations 
down to rather low figures, though some improvement 
has lately been noted. Construction work is not 
normally active, but some gains are shown and the 
recession, compared with the same period of last year, 
is not very large. The growing foreign demand in a 
measure makes up for the lull at home and does much 
to steady the list. Stocks at producing pints are not 
large and little would be required to cause a_ bullish 
feeling in the market. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The ‘‘vellow piners” continue to re- 
port trade improvement. Railroad inquiries and an- 
nounced contracts keep them hopeful that this feature 
will expand and that it eventually will bring a stiffening 
of quotations. It is asserted that there is no concession 
of prices on the high grades and only moderate, if an 
yielding to buyers on the common stuff. Considerable 
buving for building is reported, particularly of fiooring, 
and agents and brokers say it is difficult to secure any 
sealing of price lists for their customers. A quite satis- 
factory yard trade is reported from the local building 
interests. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—All over the Pittsburgh field the stiffer 
note in yellow pine is discussed. It is evident that the 
situation is improving and while prices are not notably 
stronger, there is a greater uniformity in quotations. 
Shipments are larger and demand is better, 


Toledo, Ohio.—The transit list continves large and 
southern pine shows little strength. Finish is off $1.50 
to $2 from the current asking price, smoke dried being 
quoted at 320 off the September list and steam dried 
from $18 to $19 off. Concessions on dimension have 
dropped from $10 to $10.50 and $11 off. Shingles strength- 
ened for a few days as to both price and demand but 
are back again to the former quotation of $2.88 Lath 
are not very plentiful nor is demand heav;. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues about as it was, 
with perhaps a little better call for straight cars of shop, 
for factory trade. Mixed cars make up a very large 
proportion of the call. Railroads buy a little stock, on 
the hand-to-mouth plan, but have not yet come into the 
market very strong. Prices are reported steady, but 
virtually unchanged. 

Chicago.—Wholesalers report an increased demand with 
a marked improvement in the call for factory stock; 
not only are inquiries more numerous but a larger vol- 
ume of business is offered. Mixed cars are still the 
favorite mode of ordering, with prices firm. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress demand is more active than 
it was but has not reached the point it should at this 
time of year. “Factory stock buying is improved and it 
comes from all sections of this territory. Yard stock 
buying is still a little slow but indications for future 
business are very satisfactory. There is also a slight im- 
provement in railroad buying. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Trade last week was a little better 
than during the preceding week, but there has been no 
rush, especially from the country yards, all of which re- 
port a rather light trade during harvest. City buying 
moves along satisfactorily and a fairly good volume of 
factory business is being booked. The price situation is 
unchanged, 

New York.—Trade is quiet but prices hold their own 
and the character of inquiries is better than it was last 
month. Buyers continue to restric their orders to small 
amounts and most business has been going to the larger 
yards which in the aggregate shows up well. The lack 
of straight car and cargo orders usually placed at this 
time of year tends to keep prices on a low level. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The cypress trade is on a fairly good 
basis, though there is no briskness to the market and 
sales are generally in small quantities. Prices remain 
better than for most other southern woods. 


Boston, Mass.—Cypress meets with enough attention 
to keep prices steady and most sellers fairly well satis- 


The Mathews ball bearing roller conveyer is 
made of steel throughout, in portable units, 
easily and quickly set up for any required dis- 
tance, over which commodities will move by 
their own weight on a grade of four per cent. 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 


ae eee § Toronto, Ont. ELLWOOD CITY, 
ranch Factories: ) 1 oadon, Eng. PENNA, 


fied. The inquiry for No. 1 shop cypress is spoken of 
as improving this week, quotations being: 4/4, $28 to 
$29; 5/4 and 6/4, $35. to $36, and 8/4, $36.75 to $38.75. 
The firsts and seconds are firm at the following range: 
4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to 
$50.75, and 12/4, $55 to $60, 


baltimore, Md.—Cypress requirements are comparatively 
small. The movement, however, has gradually increased, 
and is now of encouraging proportions, creating a feeling 
that is distinctly better. Quotations are quite steady 
and interest in offerings is manifest, a development that 
emanates at least in part from the growing volume of 
foreign business, The yards evince no disposition to 
order far ahead of actual needs, but the outlook is on 
the whole encouraging. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Cypress holds its market position 
and strength with remarkable firmness and consumption 
is reported on the increase. Demand for cypress lath 
has resulted in a sharp curtailment of stocks, but this 
market is conveniently located and easily supplied from 
the mills. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress holds up well in 
Columbus and central Ohio territory. Eastern orders are 
the best by far although considerable business is being 
booked from the rural _ sections. Prices are rather 
steady at former levels. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Cypress movement continues slow with 
practically no demand. There is some buying from farm 
centers but not enough to help out the market materially. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The red cedar situation is practically un- 
changed so far as demand and prices are concerned. The 
mills on the Coast closed on the Fourth and decided to 
remain shut down until prices were better. This should 
help tone up the market. White cedars are in better 
inquiry, with stocks moving on a more satisfactory basis. 
Lath are steady, with prices firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Sales reported by local wholesalers 
indicate a slight upturn to the market, though prices are 
still close to bed rock, Call for mixed cars has been 
good iately and higher quotations are made on shingles 
shipped with other stuff. Clears sell more freely for 
lake shipment, some report, while stars continue to be 
a slow proposition. 


Seattle, Wash.—There is no change in clears and stars. 
Eighteen-inch stock is a few cents lower owing to a 
slackening of the demand. Perfections are quoted at 
$2.35 to $2.40 and Eurekas at about $2.05. The majority 
of mills have resumed operations after closing a few 
days for the Fourth of July. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Demand for red cedar shingles is not 
strong but is a little better than it was. Stars that have 
been selling at prices the lowest in years have a tendency 
to strengthen with light stocks east and slow shipments, 
and at some of the mills 5 cents better is asked. Cedar 
log values are no lower. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand is slightly better for red 
cedar shingles now than ten days ago. Country yards 
place more orders despite the fact that harvesting claims 
the attention of nearly all the farmers. The increased 
demand has come while the mills generally are down for 
their Fourth of July vacation and stocks already show 
signs of depletion on the Coast. Reports from the mills 
say that clears are especially scarce and many orders 
that have been received by western concerns have not 
yet been filled, it is said. Demand has not increased 
sufficiently, however, to bring about any advance in price. 
Ordinary brands of clears are quoted at $1.50, Coast 
basis, and ordinary stars at $1.30, the same level as 
was reported a week ago. All lath continue very firm. 
Demand is better than usual for western pine lath and 
they are very firm. Southern pine show no weakening 
tendency and cypress are scare and strong. 





New Orleans, La.—Call for lath continues active, with 
mill supplies low. Cypress lath are still shipped in 
mixed cars only. With the exception of 5-inch primes, 
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Does This Give You an Idea? 


Isn’t it a good one? It’s just as easy and 
simple as it looks. A letter to the Mathews 


Gravity Carrier Co. will bring you full descip- 
tions of their patented Gravity Conveyers, 
both double roller and single roller types, for 
handling lumber, lumber products, building 
materials, cooperage stock, etc. 





request for cypress shingles is rated quiet with mill stocks 
abundant and well assorted. No change in quotations 
reported. 








Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles lacks animation 
and prices continue weak. White cedar extras are offered 
at from $3.20 to $3.40, and the cheaper shingles are not 
always the worst to be found. Clears are offered at 
$2.75 to $2.90 and second clears at $2.35,to $2.45. The 
range of quotations on red cedar shingles is about as 
wide, but for the best there is not much business under 
$3.25 and a few fancy makes bring 20 cents more. De- 
mand for lath is gaining strength and 1%-inch lath is 
a shade firmer in price, the usual quotation now being 
$4.05. Business in 1%-inch lath is quiet at $3.60 to $3.70. 
Furring is more abundant and with demand rather quiet 
the quotation on 2-inch has dropped to $20.50 to $21. 
Clapboards sell as fast as they are offered and prices re- 
main firm. The best spruce extra clapboards bring $54, 
and clears, $52. Red cedar clapboards are steady at $17 
to $18 a thousand feet for rebutted and redressed stock, 
while one or two fancy makes have brought $1 to $2 
more recently. ; 


Buffalo, N. Y.—During the holiday shutdown prices of 
red cedars advanced a little, though not more than about 
5 cents a thousand. It is considered doubtful if the 
advance will be sustained, as the shingle demand is light 
and the supplies continue large. There is a good deal of 
building going on at present and the outlook continues 
promising in that line. Dealers are cautious about lay- 
ing in stocks, fearing another drop in prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Occasional complaint is heard of the 
failure of the demand for shingles to increase, in view of 
the many suburban residences of the bungalow and Queen 
Anne type that are erected in Cincinnati and surrounding 
villages, but all manufacturers and dealers admit that 
demand is normal. Also there is prospect that there will 
be more of the kind of shingles required for this kind 
of outside finish calied for in the near future, for there 
are numerous plans for such buildings awaiting specifica- 
tion and contract. Red cedar and cypress are in good 
demand. Some improvement is reported in the buying 


of white pine and white cedar, and considerably firmer 
prices. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is fair in Co- 
lumbus territory. Shipments are prompt. Stocks in the 
hands of yardmen are fairly large and apparently suf- 
ficient for the present. Prices are unchanged from the 
previous week. There is a slight increase in the lath 
demand and prices rule steady. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—In the domestic market box boards are 
moving better than shooks, the latter being in better 
request for export than for home consumption. A num- 
ber of the large packers prefer to buy box boards and 
knock together their own boxes, sawing the box boards 
on the premises. Some very good all pine round edge 
boards, inch, are worth $19 to $20 on the present market, 
and square edge are offered at $24 to $26. The ordinary 
run of round edge pine, inch, are offered down to $18 and 
$18.50, All spruce boards of the same grade and size 
bring from $16 to $18, the latter being paid only for nice 
clear stock. Mixed boards, round edge,- inch, including 
fir, hemlock, spruce and pine, can be had at $17 delivered 
in Boston. Not much shook moves through the Boston 
market just now, but quotations look fairly firm and the 
manufacturers find it not difficult to move their offerings 
through the export dealers, although the competition of 
the southern manufacturers of pme shook is very close. 
For 13/16-inch spruce, fir and hemlock shooks the quota- 
tion is $22.50 to $28, and for all pine of the same quality 
$26 is asked. 


oO 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Considering the near approach of the most 
bountiful harvests this country has ever had, the coop- 
erage interests, which now have fair supplies of staves 
and heading, appear careless as to future supplies. 
Few stave mills are running and if the expected demand 
for barrels occurs rapidly advancing prices are likely 
for staves and heading. <A few contracts are being made 
for pickle and kraut barrels and kegs, although prices 
are the lowest that they have been for years. Some lard 
tierces, also oil barrels, are being ordered, but not enough 
to keep cooperage shops running half time, owing to 
the continued agitation of the temperance question, added 
to the overstocked Government whisky warehouses. 
Strikes and dull times prevent sales of whisky and beer 
staves and heading. Coopers’ flag is plentiful and cheap, 
but sells slowly. It is about time for slack staves to 
move. The apple crop is reported only about two-thirds 
of normal, and some flour mills expect to want both 
staves and heading moderately this fall. Hoops, both 
coiled elm and hickory fours, are unsalable. Basswood 
and hardwood flour heading are slow, even at lower 
prices. The usual demand from butter tub hand shops 
has ceased, owing to competition among the machine 
shops that can oversupply the moderate demand for tubs 
and churns this year, say A. & H. Gates in their report 
on market conditions. 





Southern elm flour staves.............+0++. 825 to 8.75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M.......... 4.75 to 6.25 
No. 1. 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- .06 to .06% 

i ri cn<ct ib deo cnbeen ee ot000s 640-068 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 

eer eccccececccboeceeccccceeseccecoce 05% to .06 

. 1, 28%-inch gum staves.......... - %.25 to x 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves........... 8. _ 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, per 5-fodt, per M... 7.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............+-. 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set....... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 4.00 to 4.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .45 to .50 
Head lining, 18” ° 
Ten-round hoop barrels........... 
Eight patent hoop barrels..........ceeeeees .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M...... 








45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. 645 
SEMAT DRETOIS, O-NOOD cer cccccscscses 37 ~=«to -38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............. 4.75 


White oak, oil staves, per M................ 80.00 to 31.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M................. 29,00 to 380.00 
EE ED Cc ccase ssacvcvercsicvesccccess MO Gemeand 
SE WE GONODE ss sews asccesccccccccnces BEAD 
ee aaa coccsccccsese L10 to 1.318 
I ITI 506 cig SG ay 10.3 10 ($14) 1614 8:0 16 0.0630 0:4 910 10,0 -90 to -95 
PE re eee Tere -80 to -85 
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